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EASY SELECTIONS 
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MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF BALMORAL' 


WRITTEN BY HER MAJESTY THE QUKKN, AT BALMORAL. 

KuioaTi StjOrnber E, 184S. 

Wf. arrived at Batmoral at a quarter to three. It is a 
pi'etty little castle in the old Scottish style.’ There it 
a picturesque tower and garden in front, with a high 
wooded hill; at the back there is a wood down to the 
Dee; and the hills rise all around. 

Tliere is a nice little hall, with a billiard-roomneit 
to it is the dining-room. Upstairs (ascending by a good 
broad staircase) immediately to the right, and above tlie 
dining-room, is our sitting-room (formerly the drawing- 

* Tlip chief goidiDcr residence of the Queen of EnRlsnd is castle 
called Balmmd^ situated in a most beautify part of the Highlands 
(or monntainoiis districts) of Scotland. Her MajesW first Tisitcd 
Balmoral in 1848, wiUi her husband, Atbvrit the late Prince Oonsort 
The (olloving descriptUm of the visit is taksn from the Qnemi's own 
booh, which u aXiai Lwm$ frtm tts Journal of eur lAfo in (he High- 
lando. 

* Built in the old Scottisb ii^yle srehiteetura. 

* A romn in which the game ef Wliario is played. This game is 

piivsd with ivory AoHs (whence its name) on a peonliar kind of table 
eau^ a MHwwri'laUs. The is never ii»ed in the singular, 

egaapt in eevponnd words, Mcb as ¥Uiiari^ftayi^ 

B 
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room), a fine large coom*^ext to vliioh ia our bed^ 
room, opening into a little dreasingHroom, wMch ia 
Albert’s. Opposite, down a few steps, are the children’s 
and Miss Hildyard’s three rooms. The ladies live below, 
and the gentlemen upstairs. 

We lunched almost immediately, and at half-past 
four we walked out, and went up to the top of the 
wooded hill opposite our windows, where there is a 
cairn, and up which there is a pretty winding path. 
Tlie view from here, looking down upon the house, is 
charming. To the left you look towards the beautiful 
hills surrounding Loch-na-Qar} and to the right, towards 
BaXlater^ to the glen (or valley) along which the Dee 
windg^ with beautiful wooded hills, which reminded us 
very much of the ThU/ringenjotUd, It was so calm, and 
so solitary, it did one good as one gazed around; and 
the pure mountain air was most refreshing. All seemed 
to breathe freedom and peace, and to nu^e one forget 
the world’aifd its sad turmoils. 

The scenery is wild, and yet not desolate; and eveiy- 
thing looks much more prosperous and cultivated than 
at Laggan} Then the soil is delightfully diy. We 
walked beside the Dee^ a beautiful, rapid stream, which 
is close behind the house. The view of the hills towards 
hmrcandd} is exceedingly fina 

When I came in at half-past six, AlbeH went out to 

* ieek-nthCfar is » small moimtam-lake in Aberdeemihir:^ near 
Balmnnli BaUaUr is a Tillage in the same eonntiy. The Du is a 
liner ef Ahwdsenahire, which fUla into the tea at Aberdeen. The 

or Thwringian I^brui, ie dm name of a eheia of 
in that part of Otomany j[catted Saxe-Cobnig^Ootlui) in 
idisit Albert the Pnnoe Consort was bom, and in which ns lived as a 
before Im bewme (he hatband of Qneen Yietwia. 

f XoeA Ltmm is a lake in the eonnty of Iaterae«t he Eoothad. 

* lumrcenm Is the name of- a gentleman's house sad estate neat 

Balmond ^ 



try his luck with some stags which lay quite dose in 
the woods, but he was unsuocessful Ihey ooine down 
of an evening quite near to the house. 


THE SHEPHERD AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 

A FABLBj BT OAT. 

Rjsmote from cities lived a swain, 

Unvexed with any cares of gain: 

His head was silvered o’er with age, 

And long experience tnade him sage. 

In summer’s heat, and winter’s cold, 

He his flock and penned the fold: 

His hours in cheerful labour flew, 

Nor envy nor ambition knew: 

His wisdom and his honest fame 

• 

Through all the country raised his name. 

A deep Philosopher (whoso niles 
Of moral life were drawn from 8cbt»ol8) 

The Shepherd’s homely cottage sought, 

And thus explored his reach of thought 
Whence is thy learning ?—^liath thy toil 
O’er bqoks consumed the midhight oil 1 ^ 

Hast thou old Greece and Rome surveyed,* 

And the vast sense of Plato weighed ? 

Has Socrates thy soul refined ? * 

* Tht midnight oU u the lal oonsomcKi in the lAmp umi] bjr the 
etndont to f^ive him liaht in hie midnight etiidies. 

* Ha»l ihou miTveyM <dd Qrtast and Hmnn t meene Boat thou, dudted 
0rt€km and Maman HisUrry t 

* JSamdoi iB.o. nad his pCpfll Plato (B.a #29'-847}, tm 

of the most famous philosophen td a&oieiit Greaoe. 

B 2 
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And hast thoa fathomed Tally's^ mind t 
Or, like the wise Ulysses,* thrown 
By various fates on tealms unknown, 

Hast thon through many cities strayed, 

Their onstoms, laws, and manners weighed I 
The Shepherd modestly replied, 

I ne’er the paths of learning tried; 

Kor have 1 roamed in foreign parts. 

To read mankind, their laws and arts: 

For man is practised in disguise. 

He cheats tlie most discerning eyes. 

Who by that search shall wiser grow. 

When we ourselves can never know ? 

The little knowledge I have gained, 

Was all from simple nature drained; 

Hence my life's maxims took their rise; 

^Hence grew my settled hate to vice. 

The daily labours of the bee 
Awake my soul to industry. 

Who can observe the careful ant, 

And not provide for future want ? 

My dog (the tinstiest of Ins kind) 

With gratitude inflames my mind; 

I mark his true, his faithful way, 

Ajid in my service copy Ti%y, 

In constancy and nuptial love, 

I learn my duty from the dova 

a 

^ TiiUiu bettor known as Cleero, was tbe most famons orator of 
aaoieAt Boms^ and tba antlior of 4he moat Talttabla pkQoaopliical and 
rhetoHonl works in tbe LaUn hnmam, 

* P/MMS (oallad Ody$mt$ by the Greeks), one tbe prinei)^ Omel 
beroee m tbs SS^ ^ IVvy, is described Homer in the madf end 
known w ilia wisert of the Greaka. The waadetinn of Ulysses on bis 
retam from Trey to bis jwrim eenatiy of iMaos^ wmeb wars tbe tbems 
of HomerVi other greet woric mlled m Gn^nwir, ere bare refsited tou 





t1i6 hen, who ftom ttie 

WItli piouB wing, piotocts to 

And eveiy fowl that iliea at lavge, 

Instmot me in a parent’s charge. 

From nature, too, Ttake xny rale, 

To rdion contempt and ridicule; 

I never, with important air, 

In conversation overbear. 

Can grave and formal pass for wtse, 

When men the solemn owl despise ? 

My tongne within my lips I rein; 

For who talks much, must talk in vain. 

We from the wordy torrent fly; 

Who listens to the chattering pic ?' 

Nor would I, with felonious flight, 

By stealth invade my neighbour’s right 

Rapacious animals we bate: 

Kites, hawks, and wolves deserve tbei|r fata 

« 

Do we not just abhorrence find 
Against the toad and serpent kind ?— 

But envy, calumny, and spite, 

Bear stronger venom iu their bite. 

Thus every object of creation 
Can furnish hints to contemplation; 

And from the most minute and mean 
A virtuous mind can morals glean. 

Thy fame is just, the sage replies: 

Thy virtue proves thee truly wise. 

Pride often guides anthor^s pen; 

Books as affected are as men: 

But he who studies nature’s law8> 

* Tht fit at Jfagyitf s kind of XniflUk bird flist it soawtSr i» 
to talk, M {Mufota and imuwaa obIa lAiia cottatrt. 
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From certain truth his maxiius draws; 
And those, without our schools, suilice 
To make men moral, good, and wise. 


THE PROGKESS OF OIVIIiSATION. 

BT SIB WA.LTKR SOOTT. 

James, the sixth of that name who leignM in Scotland, 
Buooeeded, by the death of Queen Elizabeth, to the 
throne of England; and thus became Sovereign of the 
whole Island of Britain. Ireland also belonged to his 
dominions, having been partly subdued by the arms of 
the English, and partly surrendered to them by the 
submission of the natives. There had been, during 
Elizabeth's time, many wars with the native lords and 
chiefs of the country; but the English finally obtained 
the undislnirbed and undisputed possession of that rich 
and beautiful island. Thus the three kingdoms formed 
by the Britannic Islands came into the possession of 
one Sovereign, who was thus fixed in a situation of 
strength and security which was at that time the lot of 
few monaichs in Europe. 

King James's power was the greater, that the progress 
of human society had greatly augment^ the wisdom 
of ^tesmen and counsellors, and given strength and 
stability to those laws which preserve the poor and 
helpless against the encroachments of the weallj^ and 
the powerfhL ^ ^ 

But Master litU^ohn* may ask me what I mean by 

> ifaiiw tht wune dvon by Sir Walter Soott to tbo ttlHa 

boy to wbosa bo oddreoaod tboae ^ a JToMer m » 

thloinJUod to tboasMof boys so ifr. (oouttootod fjtein bnt 

fovemiaood to imAtod H» tho Qoinot of IBOBL 
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the Progreas of Humea Sodefy; end it ie my duty to 
explain it aa iutolljjgibly as I can. 

If you oonaider the low^ eidexa of animala, suoh aa 
biida, dog8» cattle, or any okas of the brute creation, 
you will find that they are, to every uadol purpose, 
deprived of the means of communioating their ideas to 
each other, lliey have cries, indeed, by which th^ 
express I pleasure or pain, fear or hope; but they have 
no formed spe'ech by which, like men, they can converae 
together. God Almighty, who called all creatures into 
existence in such manner as best pleased Him, has 
imparted to those inferior animals no power im* 
proving their situation, or of communicating with each 
other. There is, no doubt, a difference in the capacity 
of these inferior classes of the creation. But though 
one bird may build her nest more neatly than another 
of a different class, or one dog may be more clearer and 
more capable of learning tricks than another; yet, as it 
wants language to explain to its comrades the advan¬ 
tages which it may possess, its knowledge dies with i^; 
thus birds and dogs continue to use the same general 
habits, proper to the species, which they have done 
sinoe the creation of the world. In other words, animals 
have a certain limited degree of sense, termed instinct, 
which teache^ the present race to seek their food, and 
provide for their safety and cumfort, in nearly thelmme 
manner as their parents did before them sinoe the begin¬ 
ning of time, but does not enable them to communicate 
to their successors any impibvements, or to derive any 
increase of knowledge from the practice of their pre- 
deoessois. Thus you may remark, that the example of 
the swallow, the wren, and other birds, which cover 
thrir nests with a roof to pintSbt them against the rain. 
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is atover ixnitatod by otb^ dttsses; wbo eoaiiiiiie lo ocm* 
struct theirs in the same cocposed end imperfect maimer 
since the begitming of the woild. 

' Another cirmtinstsaice, which is oelculeted to prevent 
the inferior animsls from rising above the tank in itatore 
which they are destined to hold, is the short liaie dating^ 
which th^ remain under the care of their parents. A 
few weeks give the young nestlings of each season 
strength and inclination to leave the protection of the 
parents; the tender attachment which has subsisted 
while the young bird was unable to provide for itself 
without assistance is entirely broken off, and in a week 
or two more they probably do not know each other. 
The young of the sheep, the cow, and the horse, attend 
and feed by Uie mother's side for a certain short period, 
during which they are protected by her care, and sup¬ 
ported J>y her milk; but they have no sooner attained 
the strength necessary to defend tliemselves, and the 
sense to provide for their wants, than they separate 
from the mother, and all intercourse between the parent 
and her offspring is closed for ever. 

Thus each separate tribe of animals retains exactly 
the same station in the general order of the universe 
which was occupied by its predecessors; and no existing 
genmtion either is, or can be, much better mstmeted, 
or mori» ignorant, than that which preceded or that 
which is to come after it 

It Is widely different with mankind. Gk>d was^eased 
to make man after his own, image. "By this yon axe not 
to nnderstand that the Creator of heaven and earth haa 
any visibto form, or shape, to which the Imman body 
beam n -reamn h lance; hut Is, that as the 

God who eretried the world is a spirit invisihle and 
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jmioiQpfdioaai^^ aa be Jdned .Uie bunuui tKttme 
'eonia potiioli of «b esmoe sseoioblutg His own, wbioh 
le esBad bmnaa sonl, and wbieh^ whOo the body 
lires, oo^tbioea to animate and direet its motions^ and 
on tbo dissoliition of tbe bodily form wbidb it has 
OGimpIodf i^eta^ to the epititual vorldi to be answer* 
able for the good and evil of its works upon earth. It 
is therefore impossible that maii« possessing this know¬ 
ledge of right and wrong* proper to a spiritual essence 
TQSQUibliag tboee higher ord^ of creation whom we 
call angels* and having some aflSnity* though at an in* 
calculable distance* to the essence of the Deity him¬ 
self* should have been placed under the same limitations 
in point of progressive improvement with the inferior 
into* who are neither responsible for the actions which 
they perform under directions of their instinct* nor 
capable* by any exertion of their own, of altering or 
improving their condition in the scale of creation. So 
for is this from being the case with man* that the bodily 
(n:gaiis of the human frame bear such a correspondence 
with the properties'of his soul, as to give him the means* 
when they ore properly used* of enlarging his powers, 
and becoming wiser and more skilful from hour to hour* 
as long aa his life permits; and not only is this the 
case* but trib^ and nations of men assembled together 
for the purpose of mutual protection and defence*‘bave 
the same power of alteration and improvement* and 
may* if circainstfmces aro fovourable» go on by gradual 
from being a wild horde of naked barbarians* till 
tb^ become a powerful Slid eiviUsed people. 

capadty of amending .our condition by incroase 
of knowledge* which. In fo0t» afiisids tbe means, by 
which main rises to be the tod c€ czeatfon* is grounded 
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on Uie peculiar advantages posseated Igr the htmtan race. 
Let hb look somewhat closely into this, my dear boy, 
fbr it involves some truths equally curious and import* 
ant 

If man, though possessed of the same immoital 
essence or soul, which enables him to choose had refuse, 
to judge and condemn, to rx^ason and conclude, were to 
be without the power oi' communicating to his fellow^ 
men the conclusions to which his reasoning had con¬ 
ducted him, it is clear that the progress of each indi¬ 
vidual in knowledge could be only in proportion to his 
own observation and his own powers of reasoning. But 
the gift of speech enables any one to commauicate to 
others whatever idea of improvement occurs to him; 
and thus, instead of dying in die bosom of the individual 
by whom it was first thought of, it becomes a part of 
the sto^k of knowledge proper to the whole community, 
which is increased and rendered generally and effectu¬ 
ally useful by the accession of farther information, as 
opportunities occur, or men of reflecting and inventive 
minds arise in the State. This use of spoken language, 
therefore, which so gloriously distinguishes man from 
the beasts that perish, is the primary means of intro¬ 
ducing and increasing knowledge in infant commu¬ 
nities, 

' Another early cause of the improvement tn human 
society is the incapacity of ohildien to act for themselves, 
.rendering the attention and protection of pai^||^t8 to 
ti^ietr oftbpring necessoxy fpr so long a period. Even 
where die food which the earth afftxrds without eultiva- 
don,siiob ai fruits and herbs, is most plentifrdly supplied, 
(Mdren remain tee helplesB f(» nUmy years to be 
capable ef gathering itAand pfovidl^ lor their om 
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aappoift ttSkiii is 8631 mote tlis case wbsra food must 
be ptoenmd httnting, flshini^ or ^^vi6ing the sdl, 
QOompiMacHQS requiring a degree ci skill and personal 
strength iriiich ch3dren cannot possess untH they axe 
twelve or fourteen years old. It follows, as a law of 
nature, that iisitead of leaving their parents at an early 
age, like the young of birds or quadrupeds, the youth of 
the human species necessarily remain under the proteo* 
tion of their father and mother for many yome, during 
which they have time to acquire all the knowledge the 
parents are capable of teacMng. It arises also from this 
adse arrangement, that the love and affection between 
the offspring and the parents, which among the brute 
creation is the pixKluce of mere instinct^ and continues 
for a very short tinie, becomes in the human race a deep 
and permanent feeling, founded on the attachment of 
the parents, the gratitude of the children, and tbp effect 
of long habit on both. 

For these reasbns, it usually happens, that childrmi 
feel no desire to desert their parents, but remain in¬ 
habitants of the same huts in which they were bom, 
and take up the task of labouring for subsistence in 
their turn, when their fathers aud mothers are disabled 
by age. One or two such families gradually unite 
together, and avail themselves of each* otiier's comity 
for mutual defence and assisfonce. This is the earliest 
stage of human society; and some savages have been 
found in this condition so very rude and ignorant, that 
they may be said to be littie*wi8er or better than a herd 
of animals. The natives of New South Wdes,^ for 
example, are, even at present, in the very lowest scale 

>. jnw dbuSt IFotM is • on the e»ceiti of 

atmlU. Tto capitkl Ii AyUnor. 
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of hiuuaiiit^i aud ignoxyaft id itmry act whkix dan jtdd 
coxofovt or decency to hiuxiiui li£t. ICtoO' snlbrt&lpla 
savages use xto dotlids, eonstract no cabins dr hnts^ and 
see ignorant even of tbe manner of diasing ammala or 
catching except sucb of the latter as are left by the 
tide, or are found on the rooks; they feed upm the 
most disgusting substances, snakes, worms, maggots, and 
wliatever trash &lls in their way. They know indeed 
how to kindle a &re—^in that respect only they have 
stepped beyond the deepest ignorance to which man can 
be subjected—but they have not learned how to boil 
water; and when they see Europeans perfom this ordi* 
uaiy operation, tlxey have been known to run away in 
great terror. Voyagers tell us of other savages who are 
even ignorant o^ the use of lire, and who maintain a miser¬ 
able existence by subsisting on shell-fish eaten raw. 

And. yet, my dear boy, out of this miseraUe and 
dogi^ed state, which seems worse than that of the 
animals, man has the means and power to rise into the 
high place for which Providence has destined him. In 
proportion as opportunities occur, these savage tribes 
acquire the arts of civilised, life; th^ construct huts to 
shelter them against the weather; they invent arms foi 
destroying the wild beasts by which they are annoyed, 
and Jor killing those whose flesh is adfqpted fmr 
they domesticate others, and use at |deasttre their milk, 
flesh, and skins; and they plant frait-fereee and sow 
grain as soon as they discover that tibe produo^pis of 
nature liecesemry finr their 6omf(^ may be himnsased 
by labom" and industry. Thus, Ihe progress human 
s^ety, unless it is interrupted by seme unfiost^mte 
cmaiinstaiiflSSr eridsl!^w to adhuuxeerand every m 
genenitioii, wflA out lonii^ any exf the r^vaatages aixua^ 
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totlM^^pMciptgoiie^ 

For'iDM(iiMsa» when thiee or font wimdeiiiig fnmillea 
a savages Have settled in one plaoSp and began to 
eultivata the groond, and collect their huts into a hamlet 
vr vimge^ they nso^y agree in choosing some chief to 
be their judge and the arbiter of their disputes in time 
of peace^ their leadm* and captain when they go to war 
with other tribes. This is the foundation of a mon¬ 
archical government Or, perhaps, their public aifaiTS 
are directed by a council, or senate, of the oldest«and 
wisest of the tribe—^this is the origin of a republican 
state. At all events, in one way or other, they put 
themselves under somethini; resembling a regular gov* 
emment and obtain tne protection ot such laws as may 
prevent them ficom quarrelling with one another. 

Other important alterations are introduced hy time. 
At first, no doubt, the members of the community store 
their firuits and the produce of the chase in common. 
But shortly after, reason teaches them that the indi¬ 
vidual who has bestowed labour and trouble upon any 
thing so as to render it productive, acquires a right of 
property, as it is called, iu the produce wMoh hia efforts 
have in a manner called into eidstence. Thus, it is soon 
acknowledged^that he who has plantSbd a tree has the 
sole right of consuming its firolt; and that he who has 
sown a field of com has the exclusive title to gather in 
the grain. Without the labour of the planter and 
husbandman, there wcukl hgve been no &uit or grain; 
and, therefore, these are justly entitled to the of 
their labour. In like maaner, the State itself is con- 
o^lvad to acquire a r^t of proper^ in the fields culti* 
vitod by its memhm, and lie the forests and waters 
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where they bare of old practieed the of htmthig 
and fishing. If men of a different taibe enter on the 
territoiy of a neighbouring nation» war ensues between 
them, and peace is made by agreeing on both sides to 
reasonable conditionB. Thus a young State extends its 
possessions; and by its commnnieations with other 
tribes lays the foundation of public laws for the regula¬ 
tion of their behaviour to each other in peace and in 
war. 

Other arrangements arise, not less important, tending 
to increase the difference between mankind in their wild 
and original state, and that which they assume in the 
progress of civilisation. One of the most remarkable 
is the separation of the citisens into different classes of 
society, and tlie introduction of the use of money. I 
will try to render these great changes intelligible to 
you. , 

In the earlier stages of society, every member of the 
community may be said to supply all his wants by his 
Qwn personal labour. He acquiins his food by the 
chaso—he sows and reaps his own gram—he gathers 
his own fruit—he cuts the skin which forms his dress 
so as to fit liis own person—^he makes the sandals or 
buskins * which protect his feet. He is, therefore, better 
or worse accommodated exactly in proportion to 
personal skill and industry which be can apply to that 
purpose. But it is discovered in process of time that 
one man has particular dexterity in hunting, b€(l|g, we 
shall aupposS, young, active, and enterprising; another, 

‘ tandtUit wraat hero «nr ahooa of the altaplMfc kindt onisittiBg 
of flat pieces of wood fkstoned to tin soImo of the foot toetniipa poiHsg 
hvor 1^ foot. The i» a boot of a lew ebnpU ktad, the upinr 
iiert eoveriott ibo eiikiiv and the lawit port wider tiw foot hidag for* 
oiahed with hi^ hoela. ^ 
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Mm and of a mom afcald oliaraotev> bas peculiar akiU 
in tilling the ground, or in managing catde and flocks; 
a thkd. lame perhaps, or inflrm. has a happ^ talent for 
cutting out and stitching together garments, or fear 
shaping and sewing shoes. It becomes, therefore, for 
the advantage of all. that the first man shall attend to 
nothing but hunting, the second confine himsell to the 
cultivation of the land, and the third remain at home 
to make dlothes and shoes. But then it follows as a 
necessary consequence, that the huntsman must give 
to the man who cultivates the land a part of liis venison^ 
and skins, if he desires to have grain of which to make 
bread, or a cow to furnish his family with milk; and 
that both the hunter and the agriculturist must give 
a share of the produce of the chase, and a proporUon 
of the grain, to the third man, to obtain from bim 
clothes and shoes. Each is thus accommodated with 
what he wants a great deal bettei, and more^easily. by 
every one following a separate occupation, tlmn they 
could possibly have been, had each of the three been 
hunter, farmer, and tailor, in his own person, practising 
two of the trades awkwardly and unwillingly, instead 
of confining himself to that which he poi fcctly under 
stands, and pursues with success. I'his mode of accom¬ 
modation is called barter, and is the earliest kind of 
traffic by whidi men exchange their pro^^erty with each 
other, and satisfy their wonts by parting with their 
superfluities.* 


1 Vmison (deriTfid from a French word vmnlng '^hnatlag"). 
m«iD8 Ihetally ** tha Boah of AnimalH talcaB in hantb^** lad that m 
itt meaning hen. It ia gmwraUj. however. restri(^ to tihe Beah of 
tbedeer. 


meant **1kat pot of their 
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But in proqesA of time^ banter U fbimd inooiiveiiieiit 
Tbe busbaodman, perhaps, bae ^ use for shoes vfaeii 
the shoemaker is in need of com, or thedhohjnakjsr maf 
not want furs or Yonisoii when the bnnt^ deairds to 
have shoes. To remedy this, almost all natioiia have 
introduced the use of what is called maneif; that is to 
say, they have fixed on some paxtieular so'^’ttaakoe 
capable of being divided into small portions, which, 
having itself little intrinsic value applicable to human 
use, is ncvertlieless received as a representative of the 
value of all commodities. Particular kinds of shells 
axs used as money in some countries^ in others, leather, 
cloth, or iron, are employed; but gold and silver, divided 
into small portions, are used for this ifhportant purpose 
almost all over the world. 

That you may understand tlie use of this circulating 
representative of the value of commodities, and com- 
prohend Uie convenience which it affords, let us suppose 
that the hunter, as we foimerly, said, wanted a pair of 
shoos, and the shoeiihiker had no occasion for venison 
but ^^anted some com, while the husbandman, not de« 
siring to have shoes, stood in need of some other com¬ 
modity. Here are three men, each desirous of some 
article of necessity, or convenience, which he cannot 
obtain by barter, because the party wliom he has to deel 
with does not want the commodity wnich he has to 
offi^ in exchange. But suppo.5ing the use of moi^y 
introduced, and its value acknowledged, thee^ three 
persons are accommodated by means of it in ihe raplest 
manner possible. Ihie shoemaker does not want the 
venison which the hunter offers for sale, but some other 
man in the village is willing to purchase it for fivej^eees 
of ailver*-4lie huuter his oommodity, and goes to 
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tile ehoeutakor, who, though he would not bsrter the 
tiioee for the vemson which he did not waut^ xeadily 
them for the money, and, going with it to the 
fumer, buys from him the quanti^ of oom he needa^ 
while the former, in his turn, purchases whatever he is 
in want of, or if he requires nothing at the time, lays the 
pieces of money aside, to use when he has occasion. 

The invention of money is followed by the gradual 
rise of trade. There are men who make it their buai- 
ness to buy various articles, and sell them again foi 
profit; that is, they s<fil them ,»omewhat dearer than 
they bought tJienv This is convenient for all pailies; 
since the original proprietors are willing to sell their 
commodities to those storekeepers, or shopkeepers, at a 
low rate, to be saved the trouble of hawking^ them 
about lu search of a customer; while the pubUo in 
general are equally willing to buy from such iqjtermo* 
diate dealers, because they are sure to be imjne^tely 
supplied with what they want 
The numerous transactions ocoasioned by the iutro- 
ductiou of money, together with other circumstances, 
soon destroy the equality of ranks which prevails in an 
early stage of society. Some men hoard up quantities 
of gold and silver, become rich, and hire the assistance 
of others to dq their work; some wa^ or spend their 
earnings, become poor, and sink into the capacity of 
servants. Some men axe wise and skilful, and, dis¬ 
tinguishing themselves by their exploits in battle and 
tin^ counsels in peac^ rfoe to the management of 
public aifoirs. Others, and much gieatex numbers, have 
xio more valour than to follow where they are le^ and 
so ino^ talent than to act as they are commanded. 

* Ihst it, ** Gurjmi ihtiii tliotd tht oooDtrv salt." 

0 
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These last sink, as a matter of course, into ohseurit^r; 
while the others become generale and statesmen. The 
attainment of lonming tends also to increase the dif- 
fstenco of ranks. Hiose who reooivc a good edncatiou 
by the care of their parents, or possess so much strength 
of mind and roadiness of talent as to educate themselves, 
become^ separated from the more ignorant of the com¬ 
munity, and form a di&tinct class and condition of their 
own; holding no more communication with the others 
than is absolutely necessary. 

Tn this way the whole order of society is changed, 
and iusteud of presenting tho nniform appearance of 
one large family, each member of which has nearly the 
same rights, it seems to resemble a confedeTa<7 or 
association of differont ranks, classes, and conditions of 
men, each rank filling up a certain department in society, 
and dv^charging a class of duties totoliy distinct ^m 
those of.the others, ^he steps by which a nation 
advances from the natural and simple state which we 
liave just described, into the moie complicated system 
in which tanks are distinguished from each other, are 
called the progress of society, or of dvihsatiom It is 
attended, like all things human, with mudi of evil as 
well as good; bat it seems to be a law of our moral 
nature, that, faster or slower, such alterations must take 
place, in consequence of the inventions and imj^ve- 
Btente of succeeding generations of mankind. 

Anotiier alteration, productive of cons6quenc4%iiot 
less important, arises out of the gradual progress towainlB 
dvilisatbiL In the early state of society eveiy, mast in 
the tribe is a wanior, and liable to serve as sudbi when 
the oouniiy leqvdies his assistaaee; hut to process of 
time the pursuit of tlih militMy art st least rni alt 
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ovdinai^ ocMiom, confined to bands of pudMional 
soldiers, irbose biu^ess it is to fight the battles of the 
Statei, when required) in considerst^n of which the^r are 
paid by the jDoxmnimity, the other membeis of which 
are thus left to the nnintemipted pursuit of their own 
peaceful oooupations. This alteration is attended with 
more impoit^t consequences than we can at present 
pause to enumerate. 

We have said that those mighty chsnges which bring 
men to dwell in castles and cities instead of huts and 
caves, and enable them to cultivate the sciences and 
subdue the elements, instead of being plunged in 
ignorance and superstition, are owing primarily to the 
reason with wliich God has graciously endowed the 
human race; and in a second degree to the power of 
speech, by which we enjoy the faculty of communicating 
to each other the result of our own reflections. • 

But it is evident that society, when its advance is 
dependent npou *oral tradition alone, muni be liable to 
many interruptions. The imagination of the speaker, 
and the dnlness or want of comprehension of the hearer, 
may lead to many errors j and it is generally found that 
knowledge makes but very slow progress until the art 

writing is discovered, by which a fixed, accurate, and 
substantial fo^m can be given to thfe wisdom of past 
ages. When this noble art ia attained, there is a sure 
foundation laid for the preservation and increase of 
knowledge. The record is removed firom the inaccurate 
reooUeotaon of the aged, and placed in a safe, tangible, 
and imperishable form, which may be subjected to the 
inspectioQ of various persons, until the sense is com- 
pletfiy explained and oompt^iended, with the least 
poisil^ chance of doubt or uncertainty 

0 2 
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By the art of writing, a hatrier is fixed against l^oae 
violent changes so apt to take place in the early stages 
of society, by which all the fruits of knowledge am 
frequently destroyed, as those of tlie earth are by a 
hurricane. Suppose, for example, a case, which fre¬ 
quently happened in the early lustory of mankind, that 
some nation which has made considerable progress in 
the arts, is invtuled and subdued by another which is 
more powerful and numerous, though more ignorant 
than themselves. It is, clear, that in this cose, as the 
rude and ignorant victors would set no value on the 
knowledge of the vanquished, it would, if intrusted only 
to the memory of the individuals of the conquered 
people, be gradu«ally lost aud forgotten. But if the 
useful discoveries made by the ancestors of the van¬ 
quished people were recorded in writing, the manuscripts 
in which they were described, though they might be 
neglected, for a season, would, if preserved at all, pro¬ 
bably attract atteutlon at some more* fortunate period. 
It was thus, when the empire of Home, having reachfid 
the utmost heiglit of its grandeur, was broken down 
and conquered by numerous tribes of ignorant Urough 
brave barbarians, that those admirable works of classical 
learning, on which such value is justly placed in the 
present day, wore rescued from total destruction and 
oblivion by manuscript copies pmserved by chance in 
the old libraries of churches and convents. It may 
indeed be taken as au almost infallible maxim, no 
nation can make any great, progress in useful knowledge 
cw dvilisation, until their improvement can be rendered 
•table and permwnt by the invention of writing.. 

Another discovery, huWever, almost as important as 
that of’ writli^ was made during the dfteenth oentniy. 
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1 tom& the imrention printliig. Writing vritb the 
hand must be always a slow, difficult* and expensive 
operation; and when tlie manuscript is finished, it is 
perhaps laid aside among tiie stores of some great 
Ubiary* where H may be neglooted by students, and 
must, at any rate, be accessible to very few persons, 
and subject to lie destroyed by numerous accidents. 
But the admirable invention of printing enables the 
artist to make a thousand copies from the original 
manuscript, by having them stafsped upon paper, in far 
less time and with less expense -than it would cost to 
make half a do/cn such copies with the pen. From 
the period of this glorious discoveiy, knowledge of every 
kind may be said to have been brought out of the 
darkness of cloisters^ and universities, where it was 
known only to a few scholars, into the bioad light of 
day, where its treasures were accessible to aU mep. 

Whatever works of history, science, morality, or 
entertainment, sei^med likely to instruct or amuse the 
reader, were printed«and distributed among the people 
at large by printers and booksellers, who bad a profit by 
doing so. Thus, the possibility of important discoveries 
being forgotten in the course of years, or of the destruc* 
tion of useful arts, or elegant literature, by the loss of 
the records in .which they are preserved, was in a great 
measure removed. 

In a wend, the printing-press is a contrivance which 
empowers any one individual to address his whole 
follow-subjects on any topic which he thinks important 

^ C^okUr {derived from i wotrd meenias ** an inctiMed plaoo”), 
ocaerallv meami **« fdaoe of aecleriota, tneb «« * monaetary, aet aiiile 
Ibr relJji^iib pnrpoMe. ” The word here Tefera to thoae monaaterloa mid 
oUier frittgioai bouam m whieh (aa dMoribetl above) the wrltinga of the 
aaeltat week atnd Rouuuq aatkots veto preaerved dniinff the Kiddlo 
Sgtt, and wbbdi were during tboae agaa only pkoea of Iviniiair. 
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and which enablec a whole nation to listen to the voice 
of mch individual, however obscure he may vrith 
the same ease, and greater certainty, of understanding 
what he says, ihan if a chief of Indians were haranguing 
the tribe at his counoil-hie. Kor is the important dif¬ 
ference to be foigotten, that the orator can only speak 
to the persons present^ while the author of a book ad¬ 
dresses bimsclf, not only to the race now in existence, 
but to all succeeding generations, while his work shall 
be held in estimation 

A 

1 have thus endeavoured to trace the steps by which 
a general civilisation is found to take place in nations 
wiUi more or less rapidity, as laws and instlUitions, or 
external circumstances, favourable or otherwise, advance 
or retard the increase of knowledge, and by the course 
of which man, endowed wi^ reason, and destined for 
immortality, gradually improves the condition in which 
Providence has placed him; while the inferior animals 
continue to live by means of the same, or nearly the 
s^me, instincts of self-preservation, which have directed 
their species in all its descents since the creation, 

I have called your attention at some length to this 
matter, because you will now have to remark that a 
material change had gradually and slowly taken place, 
both in the kingdom of England, and in that of Soot- 
Imid, when their long quarrels were at length, in 
appearance, ended by the accession of James the Sixth 
of Scotland to the English crown which he held;;^^er 
the title oi James the Eirst of that powerful kfngdom— 
Soon’s of a 
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BT LONOmiiOW.^ 

Whisk the hours of Da^r are uumhered, 

Aud th& voices of the Night 

Wake the better 80 ul«* that slumbexed. 

To a holy, calm ddighf; 

A 

Ere the evening lamps a2re lighted, 

And, like phantoms grim and talL 

Shadows from the litful fire-light 
Dance upon the parlour-wall; 

Then the forms of the departed* 

Enter at the open door; 

The beloved, the true-hearted. 

Come to visit me once more; 

He, the young and steong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 

By the road-side fell and perished, 

Weary with the march of Itfef* 

They, the holy ones and weakly. 

Who the cross of sulibring bore, 

Folded their pale hands so meekly, 

Bpake with us on earth no more ^ 

* A llfing AtnerioAii poet 

* tk* Uuar touL i.a, tito pMt of Hw aonl that ia better and hoUn 
IhcD the reat-Hdl the hoUeet and beat foeliiiga. 

* Thaihadowy fomia, or ajdiltak ef the dead. The word "form" ia 

km M» wilAla ihtt ^ the latter fwanUbr raiiillaa a 

terrtitiappaiitloa. f 
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And with them the Being Beanteotuif 
Who unto my youth was giveOr 
More than all things else to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven. 

With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine. 

Takes the vacant chair beside me, 

Lays her gentle hand in mine. 

And she sits and'.gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies. 

Uttered not, yet comprehended, 

Is the spirit*s voiceless prayer, 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 

Breathing from her lips of air. 

!k 

Oh, though oft depressed and lonely, 

All my fears are laid aside, 

If 1 but remember only 
Sneh as these have lived and died 

Voices of the NyfhL ‘ 


THE SII-KWOBM. 

BT OLIVBB GOLDSMITH, 

The siUrwenn is an animal of the caterpillar kind, that 
alone compensatea ibr aQ tiie mischief occasioned by tiim 
rest of the tribe. This little creature, whi(di only wwks 
for itself has been msdb of the utmost aervice to ntanj^ 
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and famishes him whih a coveiing more beautiful than 
my other anitfUJ can supply. We may dedaun, indeed, 
against the luxuries of the times, when sOk is generally 
worn; but were such garmmits to fiiil, what other arts 
could Bupidy their dedoienoy ? 

Though was anciently brought in small quantities 
to Borne, yet it was so scarce as to be sold fbr its weight 
in gold; and was considered as such a luxurious refine¬ 
ment in dress, that it was infamous for a niau to appear 
in habits of which silk formed but half the composition 
It was most probably brought among them from the 
remotest parts of the East; sinoe it was, at the time of 
which I am speaking, scarcely known even in Persia. 

Nothing con be more remote from the truth than the 
manner in which their historians describe the animal by 
which silk is produced. Pausanias^ informs ns that silk 
came from the country of the Seres,* a people of Viatic 
Scythia;* in which place an insect^ as large as the 
beetle, bat in every other respect resembling a spider, 
was bred up for that purpose. They take great care, as 
he assures us, to feed it and defend it from the weather; 
as well during the summer's heat, as m the rigours of 
winter. This insect, he observes, makes its web with its 
feet, of which it has eight in number. It is fed, for the 
space oi four y^ars, upon a kind of pade prepared for it; 
and at the beginning of the fifth, it is supplied with the 
leaves of the green willow, of which it is particularly 
fond. It then feeds till it bursts with fat; after which 

^ PsnsBikias, a Rohmil geograpliar, Uved in tl)e seooftd oefttntv after 
diriit. 

' * fhe Boman or likfin aama of Uie CSiiDeeei 

tho same gireb liy Roman geographers to tho 
irholo of vdddie betwien India oi^fhe soath and Anatio Rnsiia 

en tunosdL 
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dMy take oat its bowels, which m iiiati into the beau* 
tiful monafactuze so scarce and costly. 

The zeal history of tibia animal was aakaown ameag 
the Homans tOl the times of Jnstinian and it is anp^ 
posed that silkwonns were not broo^t into Eazope till 
tlie beginning of the twelfth centoxy, when Hogor of 
Sicily* brought workmen in this mannlhctiire from Asia 
Minor, after his return from his expedition to the Hdy 
Land, and settled them in Sicily and Calabria. From 
these the other kingdoms of Europe learned this manu* 
faoture; and it is now one the most lucrative trades 
carried on among the southern provinces of Europe. 

The silkworm is now very well known to be a large 
caterpillar, of a whitish colour, with twelve feet; and it 
ultimately becomes a motli. The cocoon which it spins, 
is formed for covering it while it continuea in the aurelias 
state; and several of those, properly wound off, and 
united together, form those strong and beautifal threads, 
which ate woven into silk. The feeding of these worms, 
t4e gathering, tlio winding, the twisting, and the weav¬ 
ing of their silk, form one of the principal manufactures 
of Kurorts; wliich, os our luxuries increase^ seems every 
day to become more and more necessary to human 
happiness. 

There are two methods of breeding eilkwonns; lor 

* Juatittiem tnw th« Roman ompeior of Goaitantiaople ia tiba dxtii 
caatm altar Chn«t 

* rdamni'o hore is to Rewar, tha first Korman Mag of,^c£4r; 
bat statttment lu tha text w aot quite aocurate. 1^ Et^apiiiia, 
i^r fighting amiuat the Muhammedans la AfHca ifioA ia tlw Holy 
lisad),' attadeed the Qreelc Einpite, and eepUaod aieay towas ia 
Qieew j ead it vae fipotn Corinth thm meiuht tibe imsirma 
tqMther vith a large aupiber of capitired Oreek euk'-ercaYeta. Cala* 
hm if a provfaioe in the south of Italy, and waa fonnriy a next of the 
kini^aa or Si(%. . 

* Hu wmMo or iAittoHt ot n ioMOt b HUt itm '•hfak tk. 
eatMfmar takes before if beeoatae a Imtterily w moth. 
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they may be left to grow, and xemain at liberty upon 
the treea where they are hatched; or they may be kept 
in a plaee built for that purpose, and fed every day with 
fresh leaves. The drat method is used in Ton- 
quin, and other hot countries; the other is used in those 
places where the animal has been artificially propagated, 
and st^ continues a stranger. In the warn climates, 
the silkwonnr proceeds from an egg, which has boon 
glued by the parent moth upon proper parts of the 
mulberry-tree, and which remains in tliat situation duiv 
ing the winter. The manner in which they ai*o situaiea 
and fixed to the tree, keeps them uuafiTocted by the in¬ 
fluence of the weather; so that those frosts which are 
severe miough to kill the tree, have no power to injure 
the silkworm. ' 

The insect never proceeds from the egg Ull Nature 
has provided it a sufficient supply of food; and till the 
buddiog leaves are furnished, in sufficient abundance, for 
its support When the leaves are put forth, the worms 
seem to feel the genial summons, and bursting from 
their little eggs, crawl upon the leaves, whoie they feed 
with a most voracious appetite. Thus Uiey become 
larger by degrees; and after some months’ feeding, they 
inclose themselves within small bundles, or cocoons of 
silk, which appear like so many golden axiples, painted 
on a fine green^gtound. Such is the method of breeding 
them in the East; and without doubt it is best for the 
worms, and least troublesome for the feeder of them. 
But it is otherwise in the colder European climates, the 
frequent changes of the weather, and the heavy dews of 
the evenings, render the keeping them all night exposed 
snljeot to so many inconveniences, as to admit of no 
rmi^y. tt is tame, that by ^ assistance of nets, they 
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liiay be preserved from the assaults of birds; biit the 
severe cold weather, which often succeeds the Brst heats 
of summer, as well as the rain and -high winds, vrifi 
destroy them all: and, therefore; to breed them'in 
Europe, they must be sheltered and protected horn 
every external injuiy. 

For tliis purpose, x room is chosen, with a south aspect; 
and the windows are so well glazed,' as not to admit the 
least air: the walls are well built, and the planks of the 
floor exceedingly close, so as to admit neither birds nor 
mice, nor even so much as an insect. In the middle 
there should be four pillars erected, or four wooden 
posts, so placed as to form a pretty large square. Be¬ 
tween these are different stories made with ozier hurdles; 
and under each hurdle there should be a Door, with an 
upright border all round. These hui’dles and floors 
must Jiang upon pullies, so as to be placed or taken 
down at pleasure. 

When the wonns are hatched, some tender mulberry 
leaves are provided, and placed in the cloth or paper 
box in which the eggs were laid, and which are large 
enough to hold a great number. When they have ac- 
quii^ some strength, they must be distributed on beds 
of mulberry-leaves, in the different stories of the square 
in the middle of the room, round wliio]\ a person may 
freely pass on eveiy side. They will fix themselves to 
the leaves, and afterwards to the stacks of the hurdles, 
when the leaves are devoured. They have |^|pn a 
thread, by which they can^suspend themselves on occa¬ 
sion, to prevent any shock by a fall; hut this is by no 
means to be considered as the silk which they spin 
afterwards in such abundance. Care must be taken 

1 fflaiedf thftliit **Stted irfili 
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that^ieah leaves be brought eveiy monimg» which must 
be strewed veij gentlj and equally over thou y upon 
which the silkwoms will forsake thB temaioder of the 
old leaves, which must be oareftiUy taken away, and 
everything kept very clean; for notlung hurts these m* 
sects so much as moisture and uncleanliness. For this 
reason their leaves must be gathered when the weather is 
dry, and kept in a dry place, if it be necessary to lay in 
8 store. As these animals have but a short time to live 
they make use of every moment, and almost continually 
ore eating, except at those intervals when they change 
their skins. If mulberry leaves be difficult to be 
obtained, the leaves of lettuce or holyoak will sustain 
them: but they do not thrive so well upon their new 
diet; and their silk will neither bo so copious, nor of so 
good a quality. 

Though judicious choice and careful manageiq^nt of 
their diet are absolutely necessary, yet there Is another 
precaution of equal importance, which is to give them 
air, and open their chamber windows, at such times as 
the sun shines warmest. The place also must be kept 
as clean as fK)8sible; not only the several floors that are 
laid to receive their ordure, but the whole apartment in 
general These things, well observed, contribute greatly 
to their bealth^and incieasa * 

The worm, at the time it bursts the shell, is extremely 
small and of a black colour; but the head is of a more 
shining black than the rest of the body; some days 
after, they begin to turn whi^tisb, or of an ash«coIoured 
grey. After the skin begins to grow too rigid, or the 
animal is stinted within it, the insect throws it ofS, and 
appear^ clothed anew; it tlieii. becomes larger and xnuch 
whiter, thou^ it has a gneettislf tinge; after some days 
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wbidb are more or lew eoctirdiiig to llie^ heat of tha 
elimate, or to the quality of the food, it leaves off eatliig^ 
and seems to sleep for two days together: then It begins 
to sUr, and put itself into violent motion^ tfll the akin 
falls off the second time, and » thrown aside by the 
animal's feet All these changes are made in three 
weeks or a mouth’s time; after which it begins to feed 
once more, still in its caterpillar form, but a good deal 
dilTering from itself before its change. In a few days' 
time it seems to sleep again; and, when it awakes, it 
again changes its clothing, and continues feeding as 
before. When it has thus taken a sufficiency of food, 
and its parts are disposed for assuming the anrelia form, 
the animal forsakes, for the last time, all food and 
sooiely; and prepares itself a mtieat to defend it from 
external injuries, while it is seemingly deprived of life 
and motion. 

This retreat is no other than its cocoon, or ball of silk, 
which Nature has taught it to compose with great art; 
and within which it buries itself, till it assumes its 
winged ferm. This cocoon or ball is spun from two 
little longish kinds of bags that lie above the intestines, 
and are ffiled with a gummy fluid, of a bright golden 
colour. This is the substance of whibh the threads are 
formed; and the little animal is furnishjBd with a ear* 
prising apparatus for spinning it to the degree of fineness 
whufli its occasions may require. This uuftrummtt in 
some measure resembles a wire^drawer's ha 

which gold or silver threads are dtawn to any 46|^ of 
miuntenesa; and through this the annual draws its 
thread with great asaiduity. As every thread proceeds 
frcRU two gum-hags, it is probable tiiiat each anpidiss Its 
own: which, however, are united, as th^ pkiOC^ hm 





n 

the «iyinsl% tiody* If wo examiuo the threiid with a 
niiiatMcc^ it will he found tliat it is fattened on one 
fide» and grootved along its length: iiom this we may 
infer, that It is doubled just upon Icimng the body; and 
that the two threads stick to each other by that guimuy 
i|uality of which they are possessed. Provious to spin¬ 
ning its web, the silkworni seeks out some convenieixt 
place to erect its cell, without any obstruction. When 
it has found a leaf, or a chink fitted to its purpose, it 
begins to writhe its head in every direction, and fastens 
its thread on every side to the sides of its retreat, 
though all its fiist essaj^ seem perfectly confused, yet 
they are not altogether without design j there appears, 
indeed, no Older or contrivance in the disposal of its 
first threads; they are by no means laid artfully 
each other, hut are thrown out at random, to seryii'li# 
an external shelter against tain; for Nature having 
appointed the animal to work upon trees in Xhe open 
air, its habits remSm, though it is brought up in a waiWi 
apaitment. 

Malpighi* pretends to have observed six diffeTent 
layers in a single cocoon of silk • but what may easily 
be observed is, that it is composed externally of a Vitid 
of rou^ cotton-Uke substance, which is called floss; 
within^ the thread is more disrinct and even; and next 
the body of the aurelia, the apaiiment seems lined with 
a substanee of the hardness of pfqm, but of a much 
stronger ocnautmice. It must not be supposed, that the 
thread which goes to eomposa the cocoon is rolled round, 
as we Soli a ball or skeiii of silk ; on the contrary, It 
Ifee it in a very inegular inanner, and winds off 
aide of the cocoon, and then frinn the 
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other. IHiii whole thmd» w{3 H ftwod 

about three hundred yaida long j tdgtd io veaflSmit that 
eight or teu (tf them are generally »dl|d olT inio one by 
•the manufacturers. The coooon, when ooni^^letefi^ la ^ 
fom like a |dgeon*B egg, and more pomted at one end 
than the other; at the smaller end, tbh head ci the 
aurelia is generally found; and this is the place that 
the insect, when converted into a moth, is gene^y seen 
to hurst through. 

It hr generally a fmtnight or thiee weeks before the 
aurelia is changed into a moth; but no sooner ia ^e 
winged insect completely formed, than, having divested 
itself of its aurelia skin, it prepares to burst through its 
cocoon, or outward prison: for this purpose it extends 
imftBad towards the point of the cocdon, bu(^ with its 
p|K wblch are rough, against the lining 4ci|4ts cdl, 
it away, and at last pashes forward; through a 
[Xiaasge which is small at first, but which enlarges as 
Ihe anis^ increases its.efforts for emancipatioa; while 
jdie tattered remnants of its aurelia skin Ito in contoion 
wlUiin the cocoon, like a bundle dkty ' 

The sninial, when thus set free fitim its double ooa^ 


fipement, appears oxhausted with f^%tre, suA seems 
l^dueed ibr no other purpose hut to 
hrocMi^ It ndiher Hies nor eats; the miW 
Uie ^fitmale, wh<»e be lmpi^;natea * The ihaila 
immediately a^r separation ^m his mato^ nisd m 
sur^vcs hi^daly UU she has laid her 
^ liafciidie4 into'worms tlft the eaaty^fl^s^ 
Severn, there are few of theH|^ 










^m^ffoma tad 4631 H«^ tindi^' iraH^i till a 
|)¥Qpi^<|iW^ the tilk b fNmnd off: hewcm« 
dp not mleii^dU; fl»r the latter |>art9 grow vifak; andW 
of h^i^e^pon Ae to the pnper-'Ul^ atihetance 
tetNl^ eooie atei^it with a vatjel^ ci optout»» to tsM 
aitdfidal ilpwm; o&ers let it lie in the welel^llll Ahe 
^thi^^nq^ter which oemen^ it is all dlsi(d$^r|p> ip 
then earde^^e w(^ spun with e wheel, iml 
m{pB6yh*etq[l& of''an inferior klndi 
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A )i|aDafing fhr his prey, 

&pra%<n! k Traveller in the Wy % 

Sbe prpettate^giune a lion spies, 


H^tffma^ tSe wood$ 
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iiid V dfihWa steenl^ 
^estettdb^iiiBld»g^\^ ' 
* t thV^blggyj^^ - 
JSiar i{h|(nph»nd. 
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oil Initr*!^ 
Mi iboM ei^ 

I^Dro^ to Ibrciao their itatiNf l^km». # 
li y atarviDg flbvee at dUtanoe loam^ 
Wlthhi tiiese wapiB I reign alone; 

The hoondleaii IhreBt is vxf own. 

^ aiKl^ theeavage biocMl 
%ed the r^al den 
Theso carcases on either hand^ 
>^^|S|ieii^*b(mes that Whiten aU the lan(I» 
(bnner deeds and triumphs tell: 
IQiWalih these jaws what nnmh^ J^! 

saya tl^e Man, the atteng^ Jt m 
vlfitehlii«'vr<dl the hfutal natton awer ^ 
^^^ahall a n^atch,, brave hke-yoOi 
l^laoa glory in so £alse h mwi ^ 

^vade their iip%hhQe^^)||b% 
let just&e b^nd yoO^'^ioyNl 





jOO^ ]pDwfQr wWHW t^ 

0>*:pmyi ft 

Tiii^iillim^web: W irta* fidM 

Z>l4<ew fm m’OoOir^ attftiid T 
Pw, li)l n^^ISfiMlng Toguos^ ftgree 
!t}iftt hmftftft tieToes vnlft W& tm 
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, ^ pax OF HAafiNAPtrifci 

ft. ^TOBT BlftOM TH8 MfttlXfttUftft'TA, 

«» 

jStotr ilii03L Yttdliii^tbirft beliold, 

W been slain on iSKk^ 
a||p^)4$ lijiti ladtlftd lum, 

kit wonlcl^eti^ into ike 
of days in re1igio«^ 
liittt offeied many topics 
ft wlille his grief 
Wnin^erfako tSftdti^^ 

J?o w 










IHend ^ inA die 

titmi ^ lihAUfig the PtatnM'y And 

the wuleitttdelt&ifWM^^ 'ChdlM&4 «lte 
YndhSshtMra, Ijisten «fo inet!)^nieil 
ttdB&itiiihs have wade me their epokesmaii to retiai^ 
folk ^ Ignomioioua deeds m kUliiig ywa neiMI 
and dearest Idnsmen: I cannot discover vhahadvsidiiig 
/on have derived from oomwittixig snch oHaaesi' 
life must be ruBiw a burden to yon, and the 
die the better will it be for all" At 
'&6eldded Biihmans were enraged, bat1||w^ liODt| <ibwi 
their,heads with shame and said no^l&g^ ^ Asi4^^ 
Yudhilihthhhvery much dejected at what <3htaw 
4|idkaiia in vexy mild terms he asked the Br^hmad 
and requested them not to ]^t him ia 
to put anbnd to ms own iMi 1 
Ihfljl^^Mhied ih l!be Brdhmans replied 0 *0 

han^iMilttixoili^ but wish you all joy ms 

hiqgqdtieas. fins person is not a jl^3 

y|jpedfriemid<rf Duryodhajm to dieguim> 

fljKiken fiiMbeodsy* 6o sayle^% 
Imdtod u|xm Cdt^ydka with augty eyes^ ms 
dbs gnn^ likd a tree maru^ 
to ashes upon the sp^ df * / 
^m^mhsn Tudh^BlMihim sair 4at Aa Bcdhtuati^lN^ 
t|i|i^ilioQld tohe the 






pleased; and he cast aside all melancholy* ^d seated 
himself upon the goMen throne wil^ a cheerhtl heart, 
and with his face turned towards the east. And in 0ont 


of him sat Krishna and Sdtyaki upon seats of gold; 
whilst upon either side of him sat lihima and AQuna 
u})oii golden carpets. At a little distance, oifv sat his 
mother Kunti upon a throne of ivory, with Nakula and 
Sahadeva on each side of her. And Mahdr^jd Dhiita- 
rdshtra and his younger brother Yidura, and the priest 
Dhaumya, took their seats upon carpets as bright as 
flame; and near tlie Maharaja sal his Jldni Gdndhiri, 
and his only surviving son Yuyutsu. And when they 
were ail seated, Yudhishthira was solemnly inaugurated 
Kiija by Dhauuiya the Brahman, who was the family 
priest of the l*audavns. And rice, which had been burnt 
by the sun, and white flowers, and pieces of earth, and 
gold* silver, and precious stones, were all brought before* 
the new aud he touched them according to the cus- 
tom. Aifd li^'e, and milk, and honey, and ghee, and the 
stored shell, and loaves and twigs of sacred tree^ were 
brought ii> like manner, and duly placed before 
Yudhishthira. And golden pots, and silver pots, and 
Gc^per pots, and earthen pots, aud pots made of precdous 
stones, were all filled with water from all the saoiiBid 
places, aud arranged lor the ceremony. And Bhauiuy% 
the family priest of the Pandavas, solemnly peiforilite^ 
all the rites of inauguration und'- r the dircctioii of 


Knshna. And Dhaumya prepared a high place on wif^ 
to offer sacrifice, and he kindled the fire for the 
And a tiger’s skin was opened out belbre the 
to* and Yudhishthira and his wife Braupadi 
and Dhaumya prepared the 
of the gods,^td floured it 
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fire. After this the five purifying trtieles whiuh are 
produced from the sacred cow, imnely, tlie milk, the 
curds, the ghee, the uilue, and the ordure, were brought 
up by Krishna, and the Malnirdjii, and by the four 
brethren of Yudhishthij'o, and poured by them over the 
heads of Yudliislithira and Draupadf: and then, in like 
manner, they all bi*ou£»ht up Iho pots of sacred waters, 
and pouied the wateis over the btvuh of the new B^d 
and his wile. And wlu^n this was done the mUSic 
began to sound, and (ill the air with liarmoiiious strains, 
and the bards and eulogihts laised their voices and 
chaunted aloud the inaisos of Jidja Yuilhishthiia and 
the glory of bis mighty forefatliej-s. \ 

Now all this while lidj.'i Yinlhisbthiia was in no way 
moved by all the honmiis tliii'j hcbtowed upon Mm. 
Neither did he exult in bis inauguration, nor w'as he 
elevated by the praise of the bards and eulogists. He 
uiidorwent all the ceremnnios with calmness and pa¬ 
tience, and iiianifested neilhot signs of 80 ^ro\^ nqr signs 
of joy. And w hen the rites had all been pei'Conned, 
rose up and distiibuted without stint, and in tlie greatest 
profusion, the z idlest and must valuable presents to all 
the Brdhmans who had ah.'>emhled at his inauguration, 

I In this m«nin(M Y udhishthii'a was installed Rdjd in 
his ancestral liaj of Bharata; and wlien the installation 
was over, and the gifts had bet^n distributed, he od- 
(kessed the Bialuiians in the following language:—^‘*The 
sons of Pdudu, whether they possess any good qualities 
Ct not, must still consider themselves very fortunate, 
0 'BriUzmaos, at being so much praised by you; and 
it* is proper that you should grant to myself and my 
brethren any favour wMch we may ask of you * Mahi- 
Tijk Dhritardshtra is our fatliei, and wo adore him as 



we do 01 U gupeilcNe gods; If, tbeiefore, you \vi«sh u> 
serve me or my lliretiiren, you oannot do that better than 
by placing yourselves under the lule of the Mahdr^ 
and eudeavonriiig to promote his welfare: 1 myself live 
only for that purpose, now that I have slain all my 
kinsmen; and if you have any regard for me or my 
])aity, you Will show iho sanm inspect to the Mahanlja 
as you did whilst the Kaurav^vs wen* alive: lie is our 
bupcrioi lonl, and tlie riil<*r of the P.indavas and their 
K,ij: hoi^et iu>t my bpecial lotpi^st that you snould 
serve him.’* So sayint; in IhiKhthiia dismissed the 
llralimans—J, Taluo^s Whii.lir's Ttaiii»^aiwn of the 
Maftdbhdrata, 


TIIK Wild) ilOAK AND TIIK LAMH. 

A lAi.rr, i;y (.ay. 

Ap.ain.st an elm a diuj» via'=> lied, 

Tlie buUhei’s kwile m Idood wits dyed 
f Tlie patient flork, in silent fiif^ht. 

From far bi'hold the horrid sight 
A savage Boai, who near them stood, 

Thn.s mocked to scoiii the ilcecy biood 
All cowanls should bo solved hke you, 

Sec, see, your inuidcrer is in view^: 

With purple haud4», and n*eking knife, 
lie strips the skin yet warm with life; 

Your quartered siies, your bleeding dams 
The dying bleat of harmless lambs, 

Call for revenge O stupid race I , - 

The heart that wauls * revenge is base. 

’ t\a hiitrt 4hM wttOs reven^^ i e., tho hoart ihtit vntbout (luui uo 
for) renuije. * 
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I profit, m 
We beai no terror iti 
Yot tbiuk as not of sol 
Whieb no repeated wtoa^ 

Insonsil^ of evciy IQ, 

Beeauae we want thy tnaks to kill 
Know, tliose who violence pursue 
Chve to theniaelvoa the vengeance duo; 

Foi, in these massaen's they find 

The two duel plajXues* that waste mankind. 

Oui skin supplies the wrangling bar;* 

It wakes Ihui slumbering sons to w,ir. 

And well revenge may rest contented* 

Since di urns and parchment wrere invented. 



mi FAOLls AND THK AShLMi’.LY ()F 
• ANIMAI.S ' 

A FA CM, UV OAY 

Ah Jupiter’s all-seeiiig eye 
Surveyed tlie woilds bcneatli tlio sky, 

From this small speck of eaith jFcre sent 
Murmurs and sounds of discontent: 

For everything alive compi lined. 

That he the hardest life sustained 


* I%e (iw thuf plagwt, <Lr Liiigalion and war are the Inro c)u< f 
pls^guea that waste mankmd , htigation is rairud oq to aome extent bj 
the aid of parchmtttt made of 8liee])akiii, on which legal wnUnga an 
of^Mi engroftsed, and the aame substanee enppliea the topa of the amma 
that are uaed m 

* The tor ia here put generally for the whole prcdeaaion of thf- hiw, 
attoneye aa well aa banutera, it generat^y rrfera only to bamatert 
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At the word 
(tl &e royal bud 

Ma heaven's he%ht 
flight} 

Then clle^ Ihdng things v» 

To hear the mandntes of his king. 

} Ungratetul cieatures, whence aiise 
These inuiTnuis which olfend the skies ? 


Why this disoidor ? &iy the cause 
Koi just die Jove's etcinal laws 
1 (t ed( h Ins ch^conti nt reveal 


To yon soiii dog 1 hr »t appe d 

Ilaid IS my lot, the TCoiiiid lephcs, 

On w]j \t fled linihs the Oie)hound 
While 1, with wenv ste}> and slow, 

O’er phims and vales and niountams go 
The luoriiinu; sees my chase begun, 

Noi ends it till the setting s’lu 
{'•\t'li(n (says the Oieyhoundj I jmi&ue, 

Mv giiJie IS lost, i>r caught in mc\v , * 

IVvond my sight the pity’s setuu 
Tlie IFound is slow, but always suie , 

And, lind 1 his sagacious scent, 

Jove ne’ei h id heaid niv discontent 

4.1 

t?*T}ie Lion tiaved the Fo\'s nt: 

e 

Tho hov, the Lion's foice and heait,® 

'I’he Cock imploied tlie Pigeon’s flight, 

Who«?e wings were rapid, strong, and light| \ 


* Among tlte Ilonians, Uie eogle was held eacml as the hitd <4 
JuTatta, the chief god of heaven 

' Hie hound poisut s thi game by following its scent, evea Hrhen out 
of dighf; but tlw mybouud has not tiie faculty of seeni (i«., of |ier* 
eelviitf the game oy scom when out of aight); and t*oaa(iqueiiliy 
loses rai prey unless it can eaUh it whilat m si^. 

* StaH is often used in in the sense « esunti^^ 
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The Pigeon stiengl^ of wing dei^nse^ 
Aud the Oock’ft matchless vhlottt Jptflaied; * 
The Fishes wished to graze the plam*; 

The Beasts to skim beneath the main. 
Thus, envious of snothei^s state^ 

Each blamed the partial hand of Fate. 
T.The bird of heaven then cried aloud, f 
Jove bids disperse the murmuring crowd: 
The god rejects your idle prayers. 

Would ye, rebellious mutineers, 

Entirely change your name aud nature, 
Aud be the very envied creature ? 

What, silent all, and none consent ? 

Be happy then, and leom content: 

Nor imitate the restless mind 
And proud ambition of mankind 


THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS 

BY C11AU1.KS DJCKENS. 

Ik the middle of the mouth of October, in the year 
one thousand and sixty-six, the Normans and the 
English came front to front. All night the armies lay 
encamped before each other, in a part of the country 
then called Senlac, now called (in remembrance of 
them) Battle. With the first dawn of day, they arose. 
Hiere, in the faint light, were the English on a hiU; 
a wood behind them; in their midst, the Eoyal banner, 
representing a fighting wanior, woven in gold thread, 
adorned with precious stones; l^neath the banner, as 
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it rustled in the wind^ stood King Harold on foot, with 
two of his remaining brothers by his side; around them, 
still anil fulent as the dead, clustered the whole English 
. army—every soldier covered by his shield, and bearing 
in his liaod his dreaded English battle-axe. 

On an opposite hill, in three lines, archers, foot- 
si jldicrs, horsemen, was the Norman force. Of a sudden, 
a great battle-cry, "(Tod help us I” burst from the 
Nonnau linos. The English answered with their own 
battlo-cry “(hxl's Eood! Holy Kood!”^ The Nor- 
m.nis then came sweeping ilown the hill to attack the 
Knglish. 

Thaie wji.s one tall Norm.in Knight who rode Ixjfon* 
thi‘ Norman army on a prancing horse, throwing up hia 
Ijoavy sword and catching it, and singing of the bravery 
ot‘ his countrymen. An English Knight, who rode out 
from the English force to meet him, fell hy this Knight’s 
hand. Anotlicr Knglish Knight rode out, and ho foil 
too. ifut tlion a third rode out, and‘killed the Norman. 
/JTiis was in the beginning of the fight. It soon raged 
ovorywbiMo 

The 'English, kt'cping side by side in a great mass, 
cared no more for the showers of Norman arrows tlian 
if they bail been sbowm’s of Norman rain. When the 
Noinian horsemen lode against them, path theii battle- 
axes they cut both mon and horses down. The Normans 
gave way. The English pressed forward, A cry went 
forth auiong the Norman troops that Duke Wi Vim * 

« 

* Rood is thft fian.e woid as rodt originally mwat a piece of 
•rood. Here it means the wood of the Cross or Christi wuich is 
regunled as sacrevl by Roman Catliolic Christians* 

* William, Duke of Normandy, became Wiiliani L King «f £a|^and 
after the vii'toiy at Seulao, decKaibed in this extract He is gene* 
tally called William the Codineror. 
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was killod. Bake William t<x)k oft* his helmet, in order 
that his faco might be distinctly soon, and rode along 
the line before his men. This gave tliom courage. As 
they tiirn(id again to face tlie Kngli.sh, some .of their 
Norman horse divided the pursuing l>ody of the Englisli 
from the rest, and thus all tliat foremost portion of Uic 
English araiy fell, fighting bravely. The main body 
still remaining firni, heedless of the Nortmw’ a*-ows, 
and with their battle-a,Kes cutting down the cinwds of 
horsemen when they rrjde up, like forests of young trees, 
Duke William pretended to letreat. The eager English 
followed. The Norman army dosed ngain, and fell upon 
them with great slaughter. 

“ Still,’* said Duke William, “ tluire are tlioiiaaiids of 
the English, firm as rooks around their King. Shoot 
upward, Norman archora, tliat your arrows may fall 
down upon their faces! ” 

The sun rose high, and sank, and the battle still 
raged. Through all the wild October clay, the clash 
and din resounded in the ah'. In the red sunset, and in 
the white moonlight, hcajjs u]>yn heaps (if dead nnui 
lay strewn, a dreadful spectade, all oven* the ground. 
King Harold, wounded with an anow in the eye, was 
nearly blind. His brothers were already killed, IVonly 
Norman Knights, whose battered armour had Hashed 
fieiy and golden in the sunshine all day long, and now 
looked silvery in the moonlight, dashed forward to seize 
the Boyal banner from the English Knights and soldiers, 
still faithfully collected round their blinded King. The 
King received a mortal wound, and dropped. The 
English broke and fled. The Normans rallied, and the 
day was lost. 

O what a sight beneath Iho Viioon and stars, when 
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lights were sliining in the tent of the viqtorious Duke 
Williiuii, wJiich was pitched near the spot where Harold 
fell—and ho and his knights were carousing within— 
> and 801(1101*8 with torches, going slowly to and fro, 
without, 8(aight for the corpse of Harold among pdes 
of dead—and the Warrior, worked in golden thread and 
precious stones, lay low, all torn aud soiled with blood 
—and the thiee Xoi*nmn Lions* kept watch over the 
field! 


FIMKNDSHll* OF ANIMALS. 

BY JK.SisK. 

Animals wliich ar(i unable to jussociate with their own 
spetJtes will souiotimcs h+rm most strange attachments, 
i had latet a solitary pigeon, which, being unable to 
procure a mule, attfudunl itatjlf to an old barn-door fowl, 
whose side it Bcldom left ut night, roosting by him in 
the henl'iouso. The ce<jk seemed scirsihle of the allach- 
inent of the pigeon, and never molested it or drove it 
from him. 1 had ulso a tame liedgehog, which nestled 
before the fire on tlie stomach of an old lazy tender 
dog, who V as much attached to it. and the best under- 

* The three Lionx.’-- The writer “ (he Normal^ 

aud the reforenre is to tlio throe lions (or leopards) which H li the 
horaldio device ot England, au i wbioU may bo scon depicted on the 
shield in the royal arms, aud en the royal flag at the present day. 
But it is a mistake to sapjtoso that these lions wore embmdered on the 
flag of William the ('loiiipjoror; they won; first sdoptetl by Heuty II. 
The Jttg of William Iho Oongnerar, M'hi^rh had been cottsecrated and 
pvoseiited to him by the bore the fi^uius of a “crews and an 
armed waiTior, togethor with a ring coutaining a liair of St Peter. 

“ The Warrior ” rofers to die flag of Harold. 
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Standing existed between them. 1 have also seen a 
horse and a pig associate together, for want of any other 
companions * and Gilbert Wliite mentions a curious fact 
of a horse and a solitary hen spending much of their 
time together in an orchordi where they saw no creature 
but each other. The fowl would approach the quad¬ 
ruped with notes of complacency, rubbing itself gently 
against his legs; while the horse would lo61c down with 
satisfaction, and move with the greatest caution and 
circumspection lest he should trample on his diminutive 
companion. 

At Aston Hall, in Warwichsln’re, 1 reuienibor to have 
seen a cat and a Inige fierce bloodhound, who were 
always together, tlie cat following the d(^ about the 
yard, and never seeming tired of his society. They M 
together, and slept in the same kennel. 

A gentleman residing in Northumbeilaiul as8ured...me 
that he had a taTne fox, which was so much altached to 
Ids haiTicrs,^ and they l.o him, that they Uved together, 
and that the fox always went out hunting with the 
pack.- Tin's fox wius never tied up, and wjis as tamo, 
playful, and harmless as any dog could be. lie hunted 
with the pack for f jur years, and was at last killed by 
an accident. 

But a most singular instaiuM) of attachment between 
two animals, whose natures and hjihitg were most op¬ 
posite, wa.s related to me by a pers<ju on whose veracity 
I can place the greatest reliam-e. !!(» had resided foi 
nine years in the American f;fuites,* wliere he super¬ 
intended the execution of some extensive works for the 

• Hanrim vt honu'is UHcd in Ttuntinf; hares ; whence their name 

• The pack —the pack of harriers, 

• The United States of North America. 
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American Government. One cf those works consisted 
in the erection of a beacon In a swamp in one of the 
rivers, where he caught a young alligator. This animal 
he nifide so perfectly tame, that it followed him about 
the house like a dog, scrambling up the stiiis after him, 
find showing much affection and docility, lu great 
favourite, however, was a cat, and the friendship was 
niutuol. When the cat was reposing herself before the 
fire (this was at New York), the alligator would lay 
himself down, place his head upon the cat, and in this 
attitude go to sleep. If the cat was absent, the alli¬ 
gator was restless ; but he always appeared happy wlicu 
the cat was near him. The only instance iu which he 
showed any ferocity was in attacking a fox, which was 
ti<d up ifi the yard. Probably, however, the fox resented 
some playful advances wluch tlic other had made, and 
tlmg^ called forth the anger of the alligator. In attacking 
the fox^ he/lid not make use of his mouth, but beat him 
with so much severity with his tail, that had not the 
cliain wliich confined the fox broken, he would probably 
have killed him. The alligator was fed on niw flesh; 
and sometimes with milk, for which he showed a great 
fondness. In cold weatlier he was shut up in a box, 
with w’ool iu it; but liaving been forgotten one frosty 
night, lie was found dead in the mr ;ning. This i? not, 
I believe, a solitary instance ci' amphibia becoming 
tame, and .showing a fondness for those who have been 
kind to them. Blumcubacli mentions that erd Miles 
have been tamed; and. two instances have occurred 
under m) own observation of toads knowing their bene¬ 
factors, and coming to meet them with considernbie 
alacrity. 

Colonel Montague, ih the Supplement to his " Omith- 
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ological^ Dictionary/* I'elates the Moving singular in¬ 
stance of an attachment which took place between a 
Chinese goose and a ^winter/ The dog had killed the 
male bird, and had been most severely punished tor tlie 
misdemeanour, and hnally the dead body of his victim 
was tied to his neck. l"ho solitaiy goost; became ex¬ 
tremely distressed for the loss of her pailner and only 
companion; and probably having bt3eu attniclcd to the 
dog’s kennel by sight of her dead mate, sbo seemed 
determined to persecute the dog by Inn- (•onstant attend¬ 
ance and continual vuciftnations ; but after a little time 
a strict fricndsliip took ])lace between tliese incongruous 
animals. They fed out of the same trouglj, lived under 
tlio same roof, and in the same siiuw IhkI kept each 
otlier wann; and when the dog was taken to the field, 
t)ie lamentations of the goose wore ince.s.sant. 

Some animals of the same species fojin alsr) strong 
attachments for oacli otlier, Tliis was slaown in the 
case of two Hanoverian horses, Avhieli had long served 
together during the Peninsnlar AVar,^ in the Gorman 
brigade of artillery. They had assisted in drawing the 
same gun, and had been iiise])ai:ible companions in 
many battles. One of tliem was at last killed; and 
after the engagement the suiwivor \va.s piettneted* as 

* Ornithology (from a Grrek wonl niouTUDg hird)/\s tho sdonce tJjat 
teaches us about bhtls. 

. * A pointer is a kind of do" used in sliooting; so called lMM'au.so it 
*' points,” t.c., shows by a entaiii attiludo and niauiier that ('arne is 
lyin|{ concealed somowUero u^ar at hand, 

s Tlte w'ar between the Kujrlish (uid ilio French in the pmitusnla of 
Spiiu and Portiiipil, a.i>. 180ft--ISIH*. 

The Oerwan Ini^gadc o/ artilUry. —The Kiuji; of l'n"la«d was, at the 
tinio of tho PeciinsTilar War, also FlleofoT (and afterwards kin^*} of 
Hanover hi Gotiuany ; so thcro were many GcrTrtati leptnents in the 
English army. 

* Piaputf or picket (from a French word moan in" 'Mo pierce**), 
oiigiiiedH meant s <uiiail pointed piece of wood, stuck in thegruuni 

E 
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usual, and his food brought to him. He refused, how> 
ever, to eat, and was cons tantly turning zound his head 
to look for his companion, sometimes neighing as if to 
call liiui. All the care that was bestowed upon him 
was of no avail. He was surrounded by other horses, 
but he did not notice them; and he shortly afterwards 
died, nut having oneo tasted food from the time his 
former associate was killed, A gentleman who witnessed 
the circumstance assured me that nothing could be more 
aifecting tliiin the whole <lenieanour of this poor horse. 
— Gkaniufl'i from Nature. 


THK MISKR AND PLUTUS. 

A KALLK, nV OAV, 

Till', wind is high, t])e window shtikes, 

With siuiden start the Miser wakes ; 

Along tlic silent room he stalks; 

L<joks hack, and trembles as he walks. 

Ivach lock and every bolt he trios, 

I n every creek and corner pries; ‘ 

Then opes the chest with treasure stored, 

And stands in rapture o’er Ids hoard. 

Iiut now, with sudden qualms possessed. 

He wrings bis hands, he beats his breast : 

{ \ 

the verb to |in\|uyt '* loottus to fustcii a iiorso to such a pioce of 

WOO'l. 

* To prff moans to or look narrowly into that w'bioh is difficult 
t.) be seen. Cret:k U a word of Anglo-Saxon derivation, having tho same 
meaning as the word corner, w’hich is from the l.<atin through tlio 
Kronch, The phraso ^ek and enmirr is now obsolete, and should not 
h» ns^ in serious composUious; it was furmerly luied to eiuf>hanze 
the inouiiug of the wont comer 
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By coTiscrence stung, he wildly stares, 

And thus his guilty soul declares: 

Had the (lee]> earth her store confined. 

This heart lind kni>wn sweet peace of iiiind. 
But virtue’s sold. Good gods I what price 
Can recompense the jfangs of vice ? 

0 haue of good ! seducing cheat! 

Can man, weak man, thy power defeat ? 

Gold biuiivsiiod honour from the iiiiiid, 

And only left the name behind : 

Gold sowed the world wiUi every ill; 

Gold taught I he iiinr<l(M‘cr’s sword to kill: 
’Twas gold instructcjl coward hearts 
In tretu'.he.ry’s more* ifcrnicioiis arts. 

Who can recount the mischiefs o'er? 

Virtue re3i<les on earth no more ; 

He spoke, and sighed. In angry inood,^ 
Plutus,^ his goil, hefoni him stood. 

The Miaiif, trembling, locked liis chest; 

'fhe Vi.sion frowned, and thus addrest:— 
Wlicnce is this vile ungrateful rant; 

Each sordid rascal’s daily cant ? 

Did I, base wretch, cornipt mankind V 
The fault's in thy rapacious mind. 

Because my blessings are abused, 

Must T be censured, cursed, accused ? 

Even virtue's self by knaves is made 
A cloak to cany on the trade; 

And power (when lodged in their possossion) 
Grows tyramry and rank oppression. 

Thus, when the villain crayns his chest. 

Gold is the canker of the breast; 

PJutui^ the god of wealth in the Aeek and Koman mythotogha. 

s 2 
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*Tis avarice, insolence, and pi ido, 

And every shocking vice beside. 

But when to virtuous hands "tis given. 
It blesses, like the dews of heaven: 

Like heaven, it lieara the orphan's cries. 
And wipes the tears from widow’s eyes. 
Their crimes mi gold slnill misers lay, 
Who pawned their sordid souls for pay ? 
Let hravoes' then (when blood is spilt) 
Upbraid the passive arword with guilt. 


THE STKUUTUUE AND HAIUTS i)t 
QUADKUPEDS. 

BY OUVER OOLBSMITJJ. 

« 

UroN comparing the various animals ol Lhe glob« wilh 
each other, wo shall find that Quadrupeils- demand the 
milk immediately next ourselves; and, couseqiicntiy, 
come first in considemtion. The similitude between the 
structure of their bodies and ours, those instincts wliich 
they enjoy in a superior dciroa to the rest, their constant 
services, or their utjceaamc- hostilities, all render them 
the foremost ohjeots ol our cuTiositv> the most in* 
fceresting part of aniiuHU'il nature. Tliese, however 
idthough now so conapJotel} subdued, very probably, 
in the beginning, wci'e nearer U}»on an equality i iith 
us, and dispu-ed th'j possession of the earth. Man, 

^ Bravo (pronounced brdh-vo), ia an Italinn word, originally meaning 
“ a brave man." It is genorally applied t« a iimn who mnkee a trade 
of minder. 

* Four-/boted mimaUf frqim two Latin words, meaning four and 
t'tud re»pe<'.tively 
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while yet savage bimselt’, was but ill qualified to civilise 
the forest. While yet naked, unarmed, and without 
shelter, every wild boast was a formidable rival: and 
tlie destruction of such was the first employment of 
heroes. But, wlieii lie began to nuiltiply, and arts to 
accumulate, he soon cleared the j»lains of the most 
iH;xious of those his rivals; a part was taken iindor his 
pi'otection and care, while the resi. (\aind a precarious 
refuge in the buruing desert, or the dismal forest. 

From being rivals, qua»lrupefls have noio become the 
a5s?;t.stants of man; njjon them lie devolves the most 
laborious employments, and finds in them patient and 
liuiiiblo coadjutors, r^ady to olicy, and content with the 
smallest i*e\vard. It wu=^ not, liowover, without long 
and repeated efibrts tlaal the independent spirit of these 
animals was biokeii; for the savage freedom in w'Ud 
animals is generally found to pass iluwn tlirough scworal 
generations bcf<«re it is totally subdiu.-d. , 1’hose cals 
and dogs that are laken from a state, of natural wildness 
in the forest, slill troosmit their fierceness to their 
young; and, liowever concealed in giineral, it breaks out 
n]K>n several occasi«uis. Thus the a.ssiduity and appli¬ 
cation of man in bringing liiem up, alters not onl^' their 
disposition, but tbeir very forms; and the difference 
between animals in a slate of iiatufe and domestic 
tameness is so considerii])le, that M. lluffon^ has taken 
this as a principal distijK.lion in classing them. 

In taking a cursory view of the form of quadrupeds, 
we may easily perceive that, of all the ranks of animated 
nature, they bear the nearest resemblance to man. This 


' J/. is the contiection for Moymeur, the french title corres^ndinc 
to the l!!ngl{sh ^fr M. Bnll'on was a famous French wnier on riatar» 
History. * 
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similitude will be found more striking when, erecting 
themselv'cs on tlieir hinder feet, thev are taught to walk 
forward in an upright posture. We then see that all 
their extremities in a manner correspond witli ours, and 
present us with a I’udc imitation of our own. In some 
of tlie aj^e kinfl the rosemblajieo is so striking, that 
anatomists are puzzled to find in what part of the 
huuiau body man's superiority consists; and scarcely 
any but the iueta})hysician cim draw the line that 
ultimately <livi(loH Iheni. 

Hut, if we corH]»aro their inoTu-d slnicliu'e with ohr 
own, the likeness will be found still to inerease; and 
we shall perceive many ndvautR;iey Ihev enjoy in 
common with us, above the lower tribes of iiatuT-e. 
Like u.9, they are placed above the ola.ss of birds, by 
bringing forth their young alive: lik(i us, they are placed 
abovd the clas.s of U.slies, by breathing through the 
lungs; like-us, they are placed above the (dass of 
insects, by having rt‘.d bkjod circulating tlnough .their 
veins; and lastly, like u.s, they are different frimi almost 
all the other classes of nnimatod nature, being either 
wholly or partly covered wiih hair. Thus nearly are 
Kipresented in point of conformation by the class of 
animals immediately b<dow us; and this shows what 
little reason we have to l>c ]wucl of ur peisons alone, 
to the porfccliou of which f][uadni})od 3 make such ve.ry 
near approaches. 

The similitude of quadrupeds to man obtains all Vin 
the fi.xednesa of their nature, and their being less apt 
to be changed by the influence of climate or food than 
the lower ranks of nature. Birds are found very apt to 
alter boUi in colour aud^size; fishes, likewise, still more; 
insects may he quickly brought to cliange and adapt 
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tliAmselves to Uie climate; luid, if we descend to plants, 
which may be allowed to Imve a kind of living existence, 
then* kinds may be surprisingly and I'eadily altered, and 
taught to assume new forms. The figure of every animat 
may be considei-ed as a kind of drapeiy, which it may 
be made to put on or oil’ by liiiinaii assiduity; in man 
the drapery is almost invariable; in qnadrniwds it 
admits of somti variuthm; and the variety may lie made 
greater still as wc dcscentl to the*, inferior classes of 
animal exist once. 

Although 4uadni})eds are thus stiougly marke<l, and 
in general divided from tlie various kinds around them, 
yet some of them ai’c often of so eqniv»)eal u nature, 
that it is hard to tidl whether tliey ouglit to l>o ranked 
in tlu', (|nadniped tdasa, or degraded to tlioso below them. 
If, for instance, we wore to marslial the w'hole group of 
animals round man, placing the most jKohjct next<him, 
niid those most equivocal near the classes they most 
approach, we should find it dihicult, after the principal 
had taken their slalioris near liim, where to place many 
that lie at the outskirts of this phalanx. The hat makes 
a nefu* approach to tlic aerial tribe, and might by some 
be itjckoned among the birds. The porouj>ino has not 
less pretensions to that class, being covered with quills, 
and showing tliiit birds aj’e not the only part of nature 
that are furnished wdth such a dcJhnoc. Th<{ armadillo 
might be referred to the tribe oi‘ insects, or snails, being, 
like them, covered with a shcdl; the seal and the icorse' 
might be ranked among the iiahos, like them being 
furnished with fins, and almost constantly residing in 
the same element. All these, the farther they recede 

^ The morae, sometimes cslled the wcUrtu, i*> an ampUbiotts auitun] 
living in tne seas of the Arctie Regions/ 
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from the human figure, become less pcifect, and may be 
considererl as tiie lowest kinds of that class to which wo 
have referred them. 

' Hut, although the variety in quatUoipeds is Uius great, 
they all seem well adapted to the station.^ in which they 
ai*e ])laced. There is scarcely one of them, how rudely 
shaped soever, that is not fonned to enjoy a state of 
ha{>piness fitted to its uaturo. All its deforniitiea are 
only relative to us, but all it.s cnjoyiuents are peculiarly 
its own. We may su})erticially sujU'ose the Sloth, that 
takes up months in climbing a single tun*, or the Mole, 
wli(»se eves are U)0 small for distinel vi.siuii-are WTetchod 
ainl helpless cveaLiires; but it is ])rul):iblt3 that tlicir life, 
with respect to thcmselvc.s, is a life of luxury; the moat 
pleasing food is e.asily obtained; and, ns they are 
abridged in one pleasure, it may l>e doubled in those 
which remain. QuadriipedH, and all the low'cr kinds of 
animals, have, at worst, but the torments of innmjdiate 
evil to encounter, and this but transient and nociclental; 
man has two sources of ciilainily,—that whicli lie foresees, 
as well as tliat which he feels; so tliat, if his reward 
were to be in this life alone, tlieu indeed would he be 
of all beings llio most wj-etclied. 

The heads of quadrupeds, though diftering from each 
oUier, are in gcuieial adapted to their wiiy of living. In 
some it is sbarj>, the better to fit the animal for turning 
up tbe earili in which its food lies. la some it is long, 
in order to give gieater room for tiie olfactory ncA %8, 
lus in dogs, who are to hunt and find out their prey by 
the scent. 

In others it is short and tliick, as in the lion, to in¬ 
crease the strength of the jaw, and to fit it the better 
♦or combat. In quailruf«eAls, that feed upon grass, they 
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lire enabled to hold doMru their heads to the ground, by 
a strong tendinous ligament, that runs from the head to 
the middle of the back This server to raise the head, 
although it has been held to the grtmud for several* 
hours, without any labour, or any assistance from thw 
muscles of the neck. 

The teeth of all animals are entirely tittod to tho 
nature of their food. Tho.se of such as live uvou ilesh 
differ in every lespeet from such as live upon vegetables. 
Ill the latter they seem entirely made for gathering and 
bruising their sinijde food, being edged before and fitted 
fur cutting ; Uut broad towaids tiie back of ilie jaw, and 
lilted for pounding. Jn tiie carnivortius kiruLs they are 
sliurp btsfbre, and fitted rather for holding than dividing. 
In the one the teeth servo as grindstones, in tli(i other 
as weaj>ous of defence; in both, bowever, the surfaces 
of those teeth which serve for {/rinding ai-e unec^ual; 
the cavities and risings fitting those of the .opjiosite so 
as to tally exactly when the jaws are brought together. 
These inequalities better serve for ct)mniiuuting the 
food; but they become sinof>Lh with age ; and, for this 
reason, old animals take a longer lime to chew tlieir 
food titan such as are in tlie vigour of life. 

Tlieir legs like their teeth are fitted to their respective 
wants or enjoyiuente. In some thejr are made for 
strength only, and to support a vast unwieldy frame, 
without much flexibilit}" or b^tautilul proportion, ^riius 
the legs of the elephant and tlio rhinoceros resemble 
pillars; were they made smaller, they would be unfit to 
support the body; were they endowed wdth gioatcr 
flexibility or swiftness, that would be needless, as they 
do not pursue other animals for food; and, conscious of 
their own superior strength, thdre are none that they 
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(Itiigu to avoid, I>eera, hai'es, and other creatures, that 
are to find safety only in flight, have their legs made 
entirely for speed; they are slender and nervous. Were 
it not for this advantage, csvery carnivorous animal 
would soon make them a pmy, and their races would 
be entirely oxtingiiisliod.' But in the present state of 
nature, tlie means oi‘ safety are rather superior to those 
of offence; and the pursuing animal must owe success 
only to patience, persevorance, and industry. The feet 
of sumo, that live upon fish alone, are made for swimming. 
'I’lie lues of tlieao animals are joined together with 
membranes, being web-footed, like a gooso or a duck; 
by which means they swim with great rapidity. Those 
aniinals that lead a life of hostility, and live upon others, 
have their ftu't arnioil wiUi short claws, which some can 
slicatli and uiisheath at will. Those, on the contrary, 
who ‘lead peaceful lives, have generally hoofs, which 
sciTC some its weapons of defence; and which in all are 
better fitted for traversing extensive tracts of rugged 
oountry, than the* claw foot of their pursuers. 

The stomach is generally pTOportionod to the quality 
of the animars food, or the ease with which it is 
obtained. In those that live upon flesh and such 
nourishing siibstances, it is small, affording such juices 
as are best adapted to digest its content.': > their intestines 
also are short and without fatness. On the contrary, 
such animals as food eiif irely upon vegetables, have the 
stomach yery large; and tlu3se who chew the cud i Ve 
)io less than four stoniucls, all which serve as scf many 
laboratoi’ios, to pvG}.»are and turn their coarse food into 
proper nourishment. In Africa, where the plants afford 
greater nourishment than in our temperate climates, 
several animals, that with us have four stomachs, have 
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there but two. However, in all nnimala the size of the 
intestines is proportioned to the nature of the food; 
wheiX 3 that is furnished in large quantities, the stomach 
dilates to aaswer the increase. In domestic animals * 
that are plentifully sii})plied, it is large; in the titild 
animals, that live precariously, it is much mom con¬ 
tracted, and the intestines are much shorter. 

In this manner, all finimals arc fitted by nature to fill 
up some peculiar station. The greatest animals are 
made tor nn inofieiisive life, to range the jfiaius and the 
forest without injuring others; to live upon the produc¬ 
tions of the earth, llie grass of the field, or tlie tender 
bi'anchos of troe.s. These, secure in tlieir own strength, 
neither fly from any other quadrupeds nor yet attack 
them: Nature, to the greatest strength, lias added the 
most gentle imd harmless dispositions; wiiliout this 
those enormous creatures would he more than a match 
for all the rest of the creation; for what .devastation 
might not ensue, were the elephant, or the rliinoemos, 
or the bulfnlo, a.s fierce and as mischievous as the tiger 
or the rat? In order to opjjose these laiger animals, 
and in some measure to prevent their exnbejance, there 
is’a species of the carnivorous kind, of inferior strength 
indeed, but of greater activity and cunning. The lion 
and the tiger generally watch for the* larger kind.s of 
prey, attack them at some disadvantage, and commonly 
jump upon them by siiiprise. None of the carnivorous 
kinds, except the dog alone, will make a voluntary 
attack, but with the odd.s on .their side. They are all 
cowards bv nature, and usually catch their prey by a 
bound from some lurking place, seldom attempting to 
invade them openly; for the larger beasts are too power¬ 
ful for them, and the smaller too* swift. 
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A lion does not willingly attack a horse; and then 
only wbtiii coinpoUed by Uie keenest hunger. The 
combats between a lion and a liorse arc frequent enougli 
iu If.nly; where they are both inclosed in a kind of 
iuu])hitljeatrc/ fitted for that purjujse. The lion always 
approaches wheeling about, while the horse presents his 
hinder ])<irt8 to the enemy. The lion in this manner 
go( 3 round and round, still mirrowiiig his circle, till he 
(monies to tlie }>roper circle to make his spring: just at 
tho time the lion springs, the liorse lashes with both 
legs from behijid, and, in general, tlie orlds are in liis 
tViViHU*; it uioio often hn]fpening tliat ihe lion i.s stnniu d 
and struck motionless by tho blow, Ujoii that he eO'ects 
his jump between the horse’s shouMors. If tlie lion is 
siumiod, and ]«di. sprawling, the horse esca]>es wiilnait 
attcmt)ting<Lto iiiqirovt; liis victory; but if tho lion suc- 
ceed{t.hc sticks to his prey, ami tears the horse in pieces 
in a very short lime. 

l»ufc it is not among the larger animal'- of the forest 
alone that thiise hostilities an* carried on; there Is a 
minuter and still more treaclnuoiis contest hctvveen the 
lower rank of quudrujieda. Tiic panther hunts for tlm 
sheep and tlie goat, and the wild cat for tho squirrel or 
the mon.se. lu proportion as each carnivorous animal 
wauts strength, it uses ail tlie ussistayce of patientc, 
assiduity, and cumiiug, Ilovvijver, the arts of these to 
pursue arc not so great tis the tii^ks of their prey to 
escape; so lliat the power of destruction in one chi| 

• 

* Anifihithcotrc a (umhie from two Givok wi>rds 

moauTU" b^ilh, uiul Ihniirr. Ls f*onunilly to an 

iftclosea jnoci; of ground, .Huriuumltiii on all (or nearly all) hUKisi by 
rowa of seats rising o))« above nnothor in tiers—the sftotitaturs sitting 
in these seats being thus able to see any speetaule {Jiescoled tu tkent in 
the central s)Mo.u, which is calloU the uitsua. 
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taferior to tUc of saloty in tlic other. Were this 

otherwise, the forest would soon he dispeopled of the 
feebler races of animals; and beasts of in*ey themselves 
would want, at one time, that suhsisto,nce which they 
lavishly destroyed at another. 

Few wild aiiimals seek their prey iu tlie day-time; 
they are then generally deteiTud by tlieir fears of man 
u\ the inhabited countries, and by the excessive heat of 
liie Btm in tliose extensive forests that lie towards the 
south, and iu which they I’eign tlie undisputed tyrants 
As soon as the niorning, thercfoi’e, appears, tlie carni- 
V(‘rous animals retire to their dens; and the elephant, 
the horse, tlio deer, and all the hare kinds, those in- 
od'ensivG tenants of the [>lain, make their ajtiiearance. 
But again, at uight'fall, tJie state of hostility begins; 
tlie whole forest then echoes to a variety of different 
bowlings. Nutliing can be more teiTihle than an African 
landscape at tiie close of evening: the. dec[)-t()iied 
roarings of the lion; the slu’iller yolliugs of the tiger j 
the jackal, pursuing by tho scent, and barking like a 
dog; tlie hyajiia, with a note peculiarly solitfiry and 
dreadful; but above all, the hissing of the various 
kinds of serpents,^ that tlieii begin their call, and, as 1 
am assured, make a much louder symphony than the 
birds in our groves in a morning. * 

Beasts of prey seldom devour each other; nor can 
anything but tlie greatest degree of hunger induce them 
to do so. \Vlnit they chiefly seek after, is the deer, oi 
the goat; those harmless creatures, that .seem made to 
embellish nature. These are cither pursued or surprised, 

^ It 18 probublii that iba Insi^iiig oonndR thus dcscrihod by travellfin 
ariae not from serpontti, but from limuiuofable i;rajMhoi>p'^rf and orickots, 
V iu this ootiuny. * 
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and afford the mast agroeaVde repast to their destroyera 
The most usual method, with even the fiercest animals, 
is to hide and crouch near some path frequented by 
■ their prey, or some water where cattle come to drink; 
and seize them at once with a bound. The lion and 
the tiger leap twenty feet at a spring; and this, 
mther than theii* swiftness or strength, is what they 
have moat to depend upon for a supply. There is 
scarcely one of the deer or hare kind that is not very 
easily capable of escaping them by its swiftness; so 
that whenever any of these fall a prey, it must bo 
owing to their own inattention. 

But there is another class of the carnivorous kind, 
which bunts by the scent, and M'hich it is much more 
difficult to escape. It is remarkable, tliat all animals 
of this kind pursue in a pack; and encourage each other 
by their mutual cries. The jackal, the wolf, and the 
dog, are of this kind; tlioy pursue with patience rather 
than swiftness; their prey flies at first, and leaves them 
for nulos behind; but they keep on with a constant 
steady pace, and excite eacdi other by a general spirit of 
industry and emulation, till at last they share the com¬ 
mon plunder; though it often happens, that the laiger 
beasts of prey, when they hear a cry of this kind begun, 
pursue the pack, and when they have hunted do\vn the 
animal, come in and monopolise tlie spoil This has 
given rise to tlie report of the jackal’s being the lion s 
provider; when the reality is, tliat the jackal huu^'^for 
itself, and the Hon is an unwelcome intruder upon the 
fruit of his toil 

Nevertheless, with all the powers which carnivorous 
animals are possessed of, they generally lead a life of 
famine and fatigue. I Their prey has such a variety of 
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methods for escaping, that they sometimes continue 
without food for' a fcfrtnight together: but nature htia 
endowed them with a degree of patienoe equal to the 
severity of their state; so that, as their subsistence is 
precarious, their appetites are complying. They usually 
seize their prey w'ith a roar, either of seeming delight, or 
perhaps to terrify it from resistance. They frequently 
devour it, bones and all, in the most ravenous manner, 
and then retire to their dons, continuing inactive till the 
calls of hunger again excite their courage and industry. 
Ihit, as all their \ne(hods of pursuit are counteracted by 
the arts of evasion, they often continue to range without 
success, supporting a stfite of famine for several days, 
and indeed sometimes weeks together. Of their prey, 
some find protection in lioles, in which nature has di-> 
reoted them to bury themselves; some And safety by 
SMuftness; and such as are ])0S8eased of neither of thc.se 
advantage.s generally herd together, and endeavour to 
repel invasion by united force. Tlie V017 sheep, whicli 
to us seem so defenceless, are by no means so in a state 
of nature; they are lurnisbed witli arms of defence, and 
a veiy great degree of swiftne.ss; hut they arc still further 
assisted by their spirit of mutual defence: the females 
fall into the centre; and the mah^s, forariing a ring round 
them, oppose their honis to the assailants. Some animals, 
that feed upon fruits which are to be found only at one 
time of the year, fill their holes with several sorts of 
plants, which enable them to lie concealed during the 
hard frosts of the winter, covitented with their prison, 
since it affords them plenty and protection. These holes 
are dug with so much art, that there seems the design 
of an architect in the formation. There are usually two 
apertures, by one of which tBe little inhahiijtnt can 
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always (isca{>o. when the enemy is in possession of the 
other. Many creatures are equally careful of avoiding 
their enemies, by placing a sentinel to warn them of the 
• approach of danger. These generally perform this duty 
by turns; aiidHliey know how to pumsh such as have 
ncgloct ed their post, or have been unmindful of the com- 
rnori safety. Such are Some of the efforts that the weaker 
races of quadrupeds exert to avoid their invaders; and, 
in general, they are attended with success. The arts of 
instinct are most commonly found an overmatch for the 
invasions of instinct. Man is tlie only creature against 
whom all their little tricks cannot prevail, ^^^lc^ever 
he has spi-ead his dominion, .scarcely any flight can save^ 
or any retreat harbour; wherever he comes, terror seems 
to follow, and all society ceases among the the inferior 
tenants of the plain; their union against him can yield 
them no.])rotection, and their cunning is but weakness. 
In their fejlow-hnites, they Itave an enemy wdiom they 
can otq)ose with an equality of advantage; they can 
oppo.se frtmd or swiftness to force ; or numbers to inva¬ 
sion : but wdint can be ilone agaimst such an enemy as 
man, w’ho finds them out though unseen, and though 
remote destroys them? Wherever he comes, all the 
contest amoug the meaner ranks seem to lie at an end, 
or is canned on only by surprise. Such as ho lias 
thought ppo)'»er to protect, have calmly submitted to his 
protection; such as he has found it convenient to de¬ 
stroy, cany on an unequal war, and their numb Sb are 
every day decreasing. 

The wild animal is subject to few alterations; and, in 
a state of savage nature, continues for ages the same, in 
size, shape, and colour. But it is otlieiynse when sub¬ 
dued, and taken urAer the protection of man; its 
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extetnal form, and even its intei'ual stmcture, altered 
by human assiduity; and this is one of the first and 
greatest causes of the variety that wo see among the 
several quadrupeds of the same species. Man appears 
to have changed Uie very nature of dom^tic aniiflals by 
cultivation and care. A domestic animal is a slave tliat 
seems to have few other desires but such as man is 
willing to allow it. Humble, patient, resigned, and 
attentive, it fills up the duties of its station ; ready for 
labour, and content with subsistence. 

Almost all domestic animals seem to boar the marks 
of servitude strong upon them. All Uie varieties in 
theii* colour, all the fineness and length of their hair, to¬ 
gether with the depending length of their ears, seem to 
have arisen from a long continuance in dome.sti() slavery. 
^Vhat an immense varietv is there to be found in the 

V 

ordinary race of dogs and horses I—the principal difle-r- 
cuces of which have been effected by tlie industry of 
man, so adapting the food, the treatment, the labour, 
and the climate, that nature seems almost to have for¬ 
gotten her oi'iginal design; and the tame animal no 
longer bears any rcsi^mblance to its ancestors in the 
woods around him. 

In tins manner, nature is under a Ijind of constraint 
in those animals we have taught to live in a state of 
servitude near us. The savage animals preserve the 
marks of their first formation; their colours are gene¬ 
rally the same; a rough dusky brown, or a tawny, seem 
almost their only varieties. But it is otlieiwise in the 
tame; their colours are various, and their foms different 
from each other. The nature of the climate, indeed, 
operates upon aU; but more particularly on these. That 
nourishment which is prepared bV the hand of man, not 

F 
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adapted to their appetites, but to suit bis own conveni¬ 
ence, that climate the rigours of which he can soften, 
and that employment to which they are sometimes 
assigned, produce a number of distinctions that are not 
to be found J^iong the savage animals. These at first 
were accidental, Uit in tune become hereditary; and a 
new race of artificial monsters arc propagated, rather to 
answer the purposes of human pleasure, than their own 
convenience. In short, theii' very appetites may be 
changed; and those that feed only ui)on gi-ass, may he 
rendered carnivorous. I have seen a sheep that would 
eat flesh, and a horse that was fond of oysters. 

But not their appetites or their figure alone, but their 
very disposition.^, and their natural sagacity, are altered 
by the vicinity of man. In those countries where men 
have seldom intruded, some animals have been found 
established in a kind of civil state of society. Itomote 
from the tyranny of man, they seem to have a spirit of 
mutual benevolence and mutual friendship. Tlie beavers, 
in these distant solitudes are known to build like archi¬ 
tects and rule like citizens. The habitations that these 
have been seen to erect, exceed the houses of the human 
inhabitants of the same country, both in neatness and 
convenience. But as soon as man intrudes upon their 
society, they seemed impressed with the terrors of their 
inferior situation, their spirit of society ceases, the bond 
is dissolved, and every animal looki; for safety in soli¬ 
tude, and there tries all its little industiy to shift ^ 
for itself. 

Next to human influence, the climate seems to have 
the strongest effects both upon the nature and the form 
of quadrupeds. As iq man, we have seen some altera¬ 
tions pro^iucc'i by the Variety of his situatioii; so, in the 
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lower ranks, that are more subject to variation, the in¬ 
fluence of the climate is more readily perceived. As 
these axe more nearly attached to the earth, and in a 
manner connected to the soil; os they have none of* the 
arts of shielding off the inclemency of weather, or 
softening the rigours of the sun, th^ are consequently 
more changed by its variations. In general, it may be 
remarked, that the colder the country, the larger and the 
warmer is the fur of each animal; it being wisely pro¬ 
vided by nature, that the inhabitant should he adapted 
to the rigours of the situation. Thus the fox ant] woif, 
which in temperate climates have but short hair, have a 
tine long fur in the frozen regions near the pole, (hi 
the contrary, those dogs which with us have long hair, 
when can-led to Guinea, or Angola, in a short time cast 
their tiiick covering, and assume a ligliter dress, and one 
more adapted to the wannth of the country. The 
ocaver, and the ei-mine, which are found in the greatest 
plenty in the cold regions, are remarkable for the 
warmth and delicacy of their fui-s j while tho elephant 
and the rhinoceros, that are natives of the tropics, have 
scarcely any hair. Not but that human industry can, 
in some measui-e, co-operate with, or repiess the effect? 
of climate in this particular. It is well known what 
alterations are^ produced hy proper care, in the sheep’s 
fleece, in different jjai-ts of our own country; and the 
same industry is xmrsued with a like success in Syiia, 
where many of thcii- animals are clothed with a long and 
beautiful hair, which they take care to improve, as they 
work it into that stuff called camlet, so well known in 
different parts of Em-ope. 

The disposition of the animal seems also not less 
marked by the climate than the'figure. The same cause? 

V 2 
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that seem to have rendered the human inhabitants of 
the rigorous climates savage and ignorant^ have also 
operated upon their animals. Both at the liue,^ and the 
polh, the wild quadrupeds are fierce and untameaMe. 
In these latitudes, their savage dispositions having not 
been quelled by any efibits from man, and being still 
farther stimulated by the severity of the weather, they 
continue fierce and untraotable. Most of the attempts 
which have hitherto been made to tame the wild beasts 
brtmght home from the polo or the equator, have proved 
iiiefiectual. 3'hoy are gentle and harmless enough while 
young; but tis they grow up, they acquire their natural 
forucity, and snap at the hand that feeds them. It may 
iiulced, in general, ho assorted that in all countries where 
ibo men are most barlmrous, the beasts are most fierce 
and cruel; and tliis is but a natural consequence of the 
struggle between man and the more savage animals ol 
the forest; for in proportion as he is weak and timid, 
they must be bold and intrusive; in proportion as his 
dominion is hut feebly supported, their rapacity must be 
rnoic olmoxious. In the extensive countries, therefore 
lying round the pole, or beneath the line, the quadm- 
peds are fierce and formidable. Africa has ever beer 
remarked for the brutality of its n, and the fierceness 
of its animals: its lions and its leopa"ds are not less 
terrible than its crocodiles and its S0rj)eacs; their dis¬ 
positions seem entirely marked with the rigouin of the 
climate j and Iveing bred in an extreme of heat,^ Jhey 
show a peculiar ferocity, that neither the force of man 
can conquer, nor his arts allay. However, it is happy 
for the v/retched inhabitants of those climates, that its 
most formidable anima^ are all solitary ones; that they 

^ Tho UnCt i.e., tlie Equator. The poU^ the North or South Pole. 
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have aot learnt the art of auituig, to oppim*; juaiucind; 
but each, depeudiug on its own strength, attacks without 
an^ assistant. 

The food, also, is another cause of the variety wliich 
we find among quadrupeds of the same kind Thus the 
beasts which feed in the valley are geneFally larger than 
those wliich glean a scanty subsistence on the mountain. 
Such as live in the wann olimates, where the plants arc 
much larger and more succulent than with us, are equally 
remarkable for their bulk. The ox fed in the plains cd 
Hindustan is very much larger llran that which is moro 
hardily maintained on the side of the Alps. Tho deserts 
of Africa, where tho plants im) extremely nourishing, 
produce the largest and fiercest animals; and, perhaps 
for a contrary reason, America is found not to produce 
such large animals as are seen in the ancient continent. 
But, whatever be the reason, the fact is certain, that 
while America exceeds u.s in the snze of its. reptiles of all 
kinds, it is far inferior in its quadruped productions. 
Thus, for instance, the largest animal of that country is 
the tapir, which can by no means be compared to the 
elephant of Africa. Its beasts of prey, also, are divested 
of that strength and courage which is so dangerous in 
this part of the world. Tlie American lion, tiger, and 
leopard, if such diminutive creatures deserve these 
names, are neither so fierce nor so valiant as those of 
Africa and Asia. The tigcii i)f Bengal has been seen to 
measure twelve feet in length, without including the 
tail; whemas the American tiger seldom exceeds three. 
This difference obtains still more in the other auiiuids 
of that country, so that some have been of opinion that 
all quadrupeds in Southern America are of a different 
speedee from those most reseiubling them in the old 
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world; and that there are none which are common to 
both but such as have entered America by the north; 
and wlilch, being able to bear the rigours of the frozen 
pole, have travelled fi'om the ancient continent, by that 
passage, into the new. Tims the bear, the wolf, the elk, 
the stag, the fox, and the beaver are known to the 
inliabitants as well of North America as of Bussia , 
while most of the various kinds to the southward, in 
both continents, bear no resemblance to each other. 
Ul)on tlie whole, such as peculiarly belong to the new 
continent arc without any marks of tlie quadmpod per¬ 
fection. They are almost wludly destitute of the power 
of defence; they have neither formidable teeth, horns, 
nor tail; their figure is awkward, and their limbs ill^ 
proportioned. Some among them, such as the ant-bear 
and the sloth, a])i)ear so miserably formed as scarcely to 
have the jiowor of moving and eating. They seemingly 
drag out a miserable and languid existence in the most 
ilescvtcd solitude; and would quickly have been de¬ 
stroyed in a country where there were inhabitants or 
powerful beasts to oppose them. 

But if the quadrupeds of the new continent be less, 
they are found in much greater abundance; for it is a 
rule that obtains through nature that the smallest 
animals multiply the fastest The goat, imported from 
Europe to South America, soon begins to degenerate; 
but as it grows less it becomes more prolific; and, in¬ 
stead of one kid at a time, or two at the most, it 
rally produces five, and sometimes mora What there is 
in the food, or the climate that produces this change 
we have not been able to leom; we might be apt to 
ascribe it to the heat, but that on the A&ican coast, 
where it is still hotter, ihis role does not obtain; for 
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the goat, instead of degenerating there, seems rather to 
improve 

However, the rule is general among all quadrupeds, 
that those which arc lai^e and formidable prod nee but 
few at a time; while such as are mean and contemptible 
axe extremely prolific. The lion, or tiger, have seldom 
above two cubs at a litter; while the cat, that is of a 
similar nature, is usually seen to have five or six. Tn 
this manner, the tribes become extremely ninmjr- 
ous; and, but for this surprising fecundity, from their 
natural weakness, they would quickly be exlir|>ntod 
The breed of mice, for instance, would hove long since 
*:boen blotted from the earth, were the mouse as slow in 
production as the elephant. Jhit it has been wisely 
provided that such animals as can make but little 
resistance, should at least have a means of roi>ain*ng 
the destruction, which they must often suffer, by their 
quick reproduction; that they should increase even 
among enemies, and multiply under the hand of the 
destroyer. On the other hand, it has as wisely been 
ordered by Providence that the larger kinds should 
produce but slowly; otherwise, as they require pro¬ 
portionate suppli(3S from nature, they would quickly 
consume their own store; and, in coi^sequence, many of 
them would 5oon peiisli through want; so that life 
would thus be given without the necessary means of 
subsistence. In a word. Providence has most wisely 
balanced the strength of the great against the weakness 
of the little. Since it was hocassaiyr that some should 
be great and others mean, since it was expedient that 
some should live upon others, it has assisted the weak¬ 
ness of one by granting it fruklulness; and diminished 
the number of the other by infecundity. 
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In coustjquencc of tlus provision, tho larger crealuics, 
which bring forth few at a time, seldom begin to 
geneinte till they have nearly acquired tboir full growtli. 
Dll the contrary, those whidh biiug forth many, re- 
produce before they have amved at half their naturial 
slzii. Thus the horse and tho bull are nearly at tbeir 
Ixjst before they begin to bi-eed; the hog and the rabbit 
scarce leave the teat before they become i».arents in 
turn. ' '' 

Whatever be the natural disposition of animals at 
other times, Uiey all acquire new courage when they 
consider themselves as defending their young. No 
terrors can then drive them from tho post of duty; t^e 
mildest begin to exert their little force, and resist the 
most formidable enemy. Where resistance is hopeless, 
they then incur every danger in order to rescue their 
young by llight, and retard their own ex|ieditio« by 
provitling for their little ones. When the female oi)os- 
suin, on animal of America, is pui-sucd, she instantly 
takes her young into a false belly, with which nature 
has supplied her, and canics them off, or dies in the 
oiidoavour. I have been lately told of a vixen or she- 
fox which, when hunted, took her cub in ber mouth, 
and ran for several miles ^vithout quitting it, until at 
last she was forced to leave it behind, ujjon the approach 
of a mastiF, as she mn through a farmer’s yard. But, 
if at this period the mildest animals acquire new fierce¬ 
ness, how formidable must those be that subfl^.^ by 
rapine! At such times,'no obstacles can stop their 
ravt^es, no threats can terrify; the lioness then seems 
more hardy than even the lion himselC She attacks 
men and beasts indisciiinihately, and carries kU she cim 
overcome reeking to Her cubs whom she thus early 
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accustoms to slaughter. Milk in the carnivorous 
ammals is much moi'e sparing than in others; and it 
may be for this reason that all such caiiy home their 
prey olive, that, in feeding their young, its blood may 
supply the deficiencies of nature, and servo instead of 
that milk with which they are so sparingly supplied, 

ITie choice of situation for bringing forth young is 

very remarkable. In most of the rapacious kinds the 

female takes the utmost precautions to hide the fdnee of 

her retrt‘.at from the male ; who otherwise, when pressed 

by hunger, would bo apt to devour her cubs. She 

seldom, therefoK*, stiuys far from the den, and never 

lyjjiroaches it while he is in view, nor visits him again 

till ijor young are capable of pi'oviding for themselves. 

Such animals as are of tender constitutions take the 

utmost care to provide a place of warmth as well as 

safety for their young; the ra[>aciou8 kinds bring forth 

in the thickest woods; those that chew the cud, with 

« 

the various tribes of the vermin kind, cboo.se some 
hiding-place in tlie neighbourhood of man. Some dig 
holes in the ground; some choose the hidlow of a tree; 
and all the amphibious' kinds bring up their young 
near the water, and accitstoiti them betimes to their 
proi>cr element. 

Thus Nature* seems kindly careful for the protection 
of the iiieane.st of her creatures: but thei*e is one class 
of quadnipeds that seems entirely left to chance, that 
no 4 jareut stands forth to protect, no instructor leads to 
teach the arts of subsistence. * These are the quadrupeds 
that are brought forth from the egg, such as the lizard, 

^ (frora tvo Greek wards tueaniuK both and life reajiec* 

tiveljr) ia apidied to animala capable of teading a life botb on land and 
in fae water. 
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the tortoise) and the crocodile. Tlie fecundity oi al) 
other animals compared with these is sterility itself 
These bring forth above two hundred at a time; but, as 
‘the offsjtnDg is more numerous, the parental care is less 
■exerted. Thus the numerous brood of eggs are, without 
further solicitude, buried in the warm sands of the 
shore, and the heat of the sun done is left to bring 
them to perfection. To this perfection they anive 
almost as soon ns discngoged from the shell. Most of 
them, without any other guide than instinct, imme¬ 
diately make to the water. In their i>assage thither, 
they have numberless enemies to fear. The birds ol 
prey that haunt the shore, the beasts tl‘nt accidentallv 
come there, and even the animals that give them 
birth, are known, with a strange rapacity, to thin theii 
numbers as well as the rest. 

But it is kindly ordered by Providence, that these 
auininls, which are mostly noxious, should thus have 
many destroyers; were it not for this, by their extreme 
fecundity, llvey would soon overrun the earth. 


THK LION, THE FOX, AND THE GEESR 


A FABLt, UAY. 


A Lion, thed with Sta'£ affaii's, - 
Quite fiick of pomp, and worn with cares, 
Kesolved (remote from noise and strife) 

In peace to pass his later life. 

It was pioclajmed; the day was set: 
Behold, the general council met. 
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The Fox was Viceroy named. The crowa 
To the new Regent humbly bowed. 
Wolves, bears, and mighty tigers bend, 
And strive who most shall condescend. 

He straight assumes a solemn grace, 
Collects his wisdom in his face. 

Tlie crowd admire his wit, his sense; 

Each "word hath weight and consequence 
The flatterer all his art displays; 

He who hath power is sure of praise. 

A Fox stept forth before the rest, 

And thus the servile throng addrest: 

How vast his talents, bom to rule. 

And trained in viilue’s Inmost school! 
Wliat cleraciicj'^ his temper sways! 

How uncomipt are all his ways! 

Beneath his conduct and command, 
Rapine shall cease to waste the land. - 
His brain liatli stratagem and art; 
Frurlence and mercy rule Lis heaiii. 

WHiat blessings must attend the nation 
Under this good adininistratiun ! 

He said. A Goose who distant stood, 
Harangued apart the cackling brood :— 
Whenft’er I hear a knave commend, 

He bids me shun liis worthy friend. 

What praise ! what mighty commendation 
But *twas a Fox who spoke the oration. 
Foxes this gcvernment*may prize. 

As gentle, plentiful, and wise: 

If they enjoy the sweets, ’tis plain 
We geese must feel a tyrant reign. 

MThat havoc now shall thin our race. 
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When eveiy petty clerk in place,* 

To prove his taste and seem polite, 

Will feed on geese both noon and night! 


MA.C11KT11. 

A TAI,K FltOM SIIAKBPEAIIK, PV CHATtLri; ANJ) MAJiY LAMB 

Wmkn Duncan the Meek® reigned king of Scotland, 
there lived a great thane, or lov(J, called Macbeth. This 
MaclHJth was a near kinsman to the king, and in great 
esteem at court for his valour and conduct in the wars; 
an example of which he had lately given, in defeating a 
rebel army, assisted by the tvoojis of Norway, in terrible 
numbers. 

Wlien the two Scottish generals, M.aoheth and Bauquo, 
were leturning victoi-ious from this great battle, their 
way lay over a blasted heath; where they were stopi>ed 
by the strange appearance of three figures like women, 
except that they had beai-ds, and their withered skins 
and wild attire made them look not like any earthly 
creatures. Macbeth fiist addressed them, when they, 
seemingly oifended, laid tjach one her choppy* linger 
upon her skinny lips, in token of silence; and the fiiat 
of them saluted Macbeth with the title of tl^e of 

Glomis. Tlie geueml w'as not a little startled liF find 

• 

^ Inpiate, Le., in 

Dukoan was King of Scotland from A.O. 1033 to 1030, when the 
Dant^ dynasty was ruling in Knf^aad. He was murdAred by bis 
kinnnau Macomb, who was coutemptmiy witib Edward tbe Con* 
feasor. * 

* Vhoppp, ttun, like a obopper or knifa. 
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hiraself known by such creuiui'es; but how much more, 
when the second of them followed up that salute b>’ 
{dving him the title of thane of Cawdor, to whicli 
honour he had no pretensions; and again, the third bid 
liim—‘'All hail! king that shall be hereafter I” Such 
a proplietio greeting might well amaze him, who knew 
that while the king*s sons lived he could not hope to 
succeeil to the throTie. Then turning to ftanquo, they 
pronounced him in somewhat riddling' terms, to be 
ksw' than Machth atid (freater! not so happy much 
happier! —and prophesied that tbougli he should never 
reign, yet his sous after him should be kings in Scot¬ 
land. They then turned into air and vanished; by 
which the generals knew them to bo the weird sisters 
or witches. 

While they stood pondering on the sti-jingeiiess of 
tills adventure, there arrived certain messengers fi’ora 
the king, \rho were empowered by him to confer 
upon Macbeth the dignity of thane of Cawdor. An 
event so miraculously corres]Jouding with the pro- 
<lictioii of the witches astonished Macbeth, and he 
•stood wi-appcd in amazement, unable to make reply to 
the messengers; and in that point of time swelling 
hopes arose in his mind, that the prediction of the 
third witch might in like manner have its accomplish¬ 
ment, and that he should one day reign king in Scot¬ 
land. 

Turning to lianquo, ho said, “ Do you not hope that 
your children shaU be kings, when what the witches 
promised to me has so wonderfully come to pass ’ ’ 
“That hope,” answered the general, "might enkindle you 
to aim at the throne; but oftentimes the.se ministers of 

i 

' UiddUag Urm», |utrai3ozical langiiago that souuded like riddha 
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darkness tell us truths in little lyings, to betray us into 
deeds of greatest consequence" 

But the wicked suggestions of the witches bad sunk 
> too deep into the mind of Macbeth to allow him to 
attend to the warnings of the good Banquo. From that 
time he bent all his though|js how to obtain the throne 
of Scotland. 

Macbeth had a wife, to whom he communicated the 
strange prediction of the weird sisters, and its partial 
accomplishment. She was a bad ambitious woman; 
and provided only that her husband and herself could 
arrive at greatness, she cared not much by what means. 
She spuiTcd on the reluctant purpose of Macbeth, who 
felt compunction at the thoughts of blood; and she 
ilid not cease to represent the murder of the king as 
a step absolutely necessary to the fulfilment of the 
flattering prophecy. 

It happened at this time that the king, who out of 
his i*oynl condescension would oftentimes visit his prin¬ 
cipal nobility upon gracious terms, came to Macbeth’s 
house, attended by his two sons, Malcolm and Doiial- 
bain, and a numerous tniin of thanes and attendants, 
the more to honour Macbeth for the triumphant success 
of bis wars. 

Tlio castle of Macbeth was pleasantly situated, and 
the air about it was sweet and wholesome, wliich 
appeared by the nests which the martlet, or swallow, 
had built under all the jutting eaves of the bi^'^ing, 
wherever it found a place of advantage; for where 
those birds most breed and haunt, the air is observed 
to be delicate. The king entered well-pleased with the 
place, and not less so^with the^ attentions. and respect 
of his honoured hostess, Lady Macbeth, who had the 
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art of covering treacherous purposes with smiles; and 
could look like the Inuocent dower, while she was indeed, 
the serpent under it. 

The king, being tired with hb journey, went early to 
bed, and in his state-room two grooms of his chamber 
(as was the custom) slept beside him. Ho had been 
unusually, pleased with his reception, and had made 
presents before he retired to his principal olhcers; and 
among the rest, had sent a rich diamond to Lady 
Macbeth, gioeting her by the name of his most kind 
hostess. 

Now was the middle of night, wlicn over half the 
world nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
men’s minds asleep, and none but the wolf and the 
murderer is abroad. Tliis was the time when Lady 
Mjicbctb waked to plot the murder of the king. She 
would not have undeitaken a deed so abhorrent to her 
sex, but that she feared her husband’s nature, 4hat it 
was too full of the milk of human kindness to do a 
contrived murder. She knew him to be ambitious, but 
withal to be scrupulous, and not yet prepared for that 
height of crime wliich commonly in the end accompanies 
inordinate ambition. She had won him to consent to 
the murder, but she doubted his resolution; and she 
feared that tln^ natural tenderness of his disposition 
fmore humane than her own) would come between, and 
defeat the purpose. So that with lier own hands armed 
with a dagger, she approached the king’s bed; having 
taken care to ply the grooms of his chamber so with 
wine, that they slept intoxicated, and careless of their 
chaige. There lay Duncan, in a sound sleep after the 
fatigues of his journey^ and as she viewed him earnestly, 
there was something in his face* as he slept, which re- 
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sembled her own father; and she had not the courage 
to proceed. 

She returned to confer with her husband. His reso* 
lutiou had begun to stagger: He considered that there 
were strong reasons against the deed. In the first place, 
he was not only a subject, but a near kinsman to the 
king; and he Imd been his host and entertainer that 
day, whose duty, by the laws of hospitality, it was to 
shut the door against his murderers, not bear the knife 
himself. Then be considered how just and merciful a 
king this Duncan had been, how clear of offence to his 
subjects, how loving to his nobility, and in particuliir to 
him; that sucli kings arc the peculiar care of IFeaven, 
and their subjects doubly bound to revenge tbeir deaths. 
Dcsides, by the favoui’s of tlie king, Macbeth stood higli 
in the opinion of all sorts of men, and how would 
those hoiiouiri be stained by the reputation of so foul a 
ranrdel^l 

« 

Tn these conHicts of the mind. Lady Macbeth found 

her huslnind inclining to the belter part, and resolving 

to proceed no further. But she, being a won»an not 

easily sh;iken from her evil purpose, began to j>our in 

at his cars words which infused a portion of her own 

spirit into his mind, assigning reason upon reason why 

he should not shrink Irnm what he had undertaken; 

<» 

how easy the deed was; how soon it would be over; 
and how the action of one short night would give to all 
their nights and days to come sovereign sway and 
royalty! Tlien she tlixew contempt on his chas4 ^ of 
purpose, and accused him of fickleness and cowardice; 
and declared that she had given suck, and knew how 
tender it was to love the babe tliat milked her; but 
she would, while it was .'smiling in herface, have pbrnkcil 
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it from her breast, and dashed its brains out, if she had 
sworn so to do it, as he had sworn to perform that murder. 
Then she itdded, how practicable it was to lay the guilt 
of the deed upon the drunken sleepy grooms. And, 
with the valour of her tongue she so chastised his 
sluggish resolutions, that he once more summoned up 
courage to the bloody business. 

So, taking the dagger in his hand, he softly stole in 
the dark to the room where Duncan lay; and os he 
went, he thought he saw another dagger in the air, with 
the handle towards him, and on the blade and at the 
point of it drops of blood; but when he tried to grasp 
at it, it was nothing but air, a mere phantasm^ proceed¬ 
ing from his own hot and oppressed brain and the 
business he had in hand. 

Getting rid of this fear, he entered the king's room, 
and despatched him with one stroke of his dagger. Just 
as he had done the murder, one of the grooms, who 
slept in the chamber, laughed in his sleep, and the other 
ciied “ Murder I ” which woke tUoin both; but they said 
a short prayer; one of them said " God bless us! ” aiid^y 
the other answered " Amen,” ® and addressed themselves ■ 
to sleep again. Macbeth, who stood listening to them, 
tried to say “ Amen ” when the fellow said " God bless 

us I ”-but, though he had most need’ of a blessing, 

the word stuck in liis throat, and he could not pro- 
Bounce it. 

Phantasm (same as phantom^ -which is a commoner word) is dorired 
from a Greek root, **thAt which appears to be*’—a mere apj[)«aiunce, 
not a roal or material tkiu^. . 

* AfMn (of Hebrew origin) means ** so bo it," and is the word siKtken 
by all the people in a Christian ossemb)/ when the priest has uttered 
a prayer, to show that the people unite with ilie priest in offering the 
prayer to (3od. Here, the second groom metois timt he joins the first 
ID uraiing “God bless ns {"—and Macbeth, from a conscioosness at 
gnih^ IS unable tc jdn b that pnyer. • 


G 
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Again he thought he heard a voice which cried, "Sleep 
no more: Macbeth doth murder sleep, the innocent 
sleep, that nourishes lifei” Still it cried, “Sleep no 
more," to all the house. " Glamis hath murdered sleep, 
and therefore Cawdor shall sleep no more, Macbeth 
shall sleep no more.'* 

With such horrible imaginations Macbeth returned to 
his listening wife, who began to think he had failed of 
his purpose, and that the deed was somehow frustrated. 
He came in so distracted a state, that slie reproached 
him with his want of firmnass, and sent him to wash 
his hands of the blood which stained them, while she 
took his dagger, with purpose to stain the cheeks of the 
grooms with blood, to make it seem their guilt. 

Morning came, and with it the discovery of tfie 
murder, which could not be concealed; and though 
Macbeth and his lady made great show of grief, and 
the proofs against the grooms (the dagger being pro¬ 
duced against them and their faces smeared with blood) 
were sufficiently strong, yet the entire suspicion fell 
upon Macbeth, whose inducements to such a deed were 
much more forcible than such poor silly grooms 
could be supposed to have; and Duncan’s two sons 
ded. Malcolm, the eldest, sought refuge in the English 
Court; and the youngest, Donalbain, made his escape 
to Ireland. 

The king’s sons, who should have succeeded him, 
having thus vacated tlie throne, Macbeth as next heir 
was crowned king, and th\is the prediction of the^.»%ird 
sisters was literally accomplished. 

Though placed so high, Macbeth and his queen could 
not foiget the prophecy of the weird sisters, that, though 
Uachetb should be king, yet not bis children, but the 







children of Banquo, should be kings after him. The 
thought of this, and that they had defiled their bandit 
with blood, and done so great primes, only to place the 
posterity of Banqiio upon the throne, so rankled within 
them, that they determined to put to death both Banquo 
and his son, to make void the predictions of the weird 
sisters, wliich in their own case had been so remarkably 
brought to pass. 

For this purpose they made a great supper, to which 
they invited aU the chief thanes; and, among the rest, 
with marks of particular respect, Banquo and his son 
Fleance were invited. The way by which Banquo was 
to pass to the palace at night was beset by murdeiers 
appointed by Macbeth, who stabbed Banquo, hut in the 
scuffle Fleance escai>ed. From that Fleance descended 
a race of inonarchs M^ho afterwards filled the Scottish 
throne, ending with James the Sixth of Scotland and 
the First of h'ngland, under whom the two crowns of 
England and Scotland were united. 

At supper, the queen, whose manners were in the 
highest degree affable and royal, played the hostess with 
a gracefulness and attention which conciliated every one 
present; and Macbeth discoursed freely with his thanes 
and nobles, saying, that all tliat was honourable in the 
country was under bis roof, if he had but his good friend 
Banquo present, Vhom yet he hoped He should rather 
have to chide for neglect than to lament for any mi5< 
chance. Just at these words the ghost of Banquo, 
whom be had caused to be murdered, entered the room, 
and placed himself on the chair which Macbeth was 
abbut to occupy. Though Macbeth was a bold man, 
and one that could have faced the devil without trem¬ 
bling, at this horrible sight his ch^ks turned white with 

o 2 
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(ear, oiid he stood quite umaauued with hia eyes fixed 
upon the ghost. His queen and all the nobles, who 
saw nothing, but perceived him gazing (as they thought) 
upon an empty chair, took it for a fit of distraction; 
and she reproached him, whispering that it was but the 
same fancy which made him see the dagger in the air 
when he was about to kill Duncan. But Macbeth 
continued to sec the ghost, and gave no heed to all 
they could say, while he addressed it with distracted 
woitis, yet so significant, that his queen, feaiing the 
dreadful secret would be disclosed, in great haste dis¬ 
missed the guests, excusing the infirmity of Macbeth as 
a disorder he was often troubled with. 

To such dreadful fancies Macbeth was subject. His 
queen and he had their sleeps afflicted with terrible 
dreams, and the blood of Bauquo troubled them not 
more than the escape of Fleance, whom now they looked 
upon as father to a line of kings, who should keep their 
posterity out of the throne. With these miserable 
thoughts they found no peace, and Macbeth determined 
once more to seek out the weird sisters, and know from 
them the worst. 

lie sought them in a cave upon the heath, where 
they, who knew by foresight of his coming, were engaged 
in preparing their dreadful charms, by which they con¬ 
jured up infernal spirits to reveal to them futurity. 
ITieir honid ingredients* were toads, bats, and serpents, 
the eye of a newt, and the tongue of a dog, leg of 
a lizard, and the wing of the night owl, the sduS of a 
dragon, the tootk of a wolf, the maw of the ravenous 

A The ingreditnls of 'the oherm (those things tliet ^ntcr into its coni' 
poeition, fiiom two Latin words mesnisg and 

tively) wee tidags tbnt watt encieiitiy 'reguded with snpsntitiont 
hORW. 
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saJtrsea shark| the mununy of a witch, the root of th< 
poiaonous hemlock (this to have effect must be digged 
in the dark), the gall of a goat, and the liver of a Jew, 
with slips of the yew-tree that roots itsejif in graves, 
and the finger of a dead child: aU these were set on to 
boil in a great kettle, or caldron, which, as fast as it 
giew too hot, was cooled with a baboon's blood: to 
these they poured in the blood of a sow tliat had eaten 
her young, and they threw into the flame the grease 
that had sweaten ^ from a murderer's gibbet. By tliosc! 
charms they bound the infernal spirits to answer Iheir 
questions. 

It was demanded of Macbeth, wliether he vrould have 
his doubts resolved by them, or by their masters, the 
spiiits. He, nothing daunted by the dreadful ceremonies 
which he saw, boldly answered, “ Where are they ? let 
me .see them.” And they called the spirits, which were 
three. And the firsj arose in tho likeness of* an armed 
head, cmd ho called Macbeth by name, and bid him 
beware of tlie thano of Fife; for which caution Macbeth 
thanked him; for Macbeth had entertained a jealousy 
of Macduff, the thane of Fife. 

And the second spirit arose in the likeness of a bloody 
child, and he called Macbeth by name, and bid liim 
have no fear, buf laugh .to scorn tho ^owor of man, 
for none of woman bom should have power to hurt 
himj and he advised him to be bloody, bold, and re¬ 
solute. "Then live, Macduff!” cried the king} "what 
need I fear of thee ? but yet 1 will make assurance 
doubly sure. Thou shalt not live; that I may t(:D 

^ The <Hidiiuu 7 form of thb would he had heon aweated.'' 

Stotatm ia here the past participle of a verh to noeat, ijped in the aaow 
of to emuUt or to he discharged ae owea* 
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pale - hearted Fear it lies, and sleep in spite of 
thnndor.” 

lliat spirit being dismissed, a third arose in the fonn 
of a child crowned, with a tree in his hand. 

He called Macbeth by name, and comforted him 
agiiinst conspiracies, saying, that he should never be 
vanquished, until the wood of Birnain to Dunsinane 
Hill should come against him. ‘‘Sweet hodementsl* 
good I ” cried Macbeth; " who can unfix tlie forest, and 
move it from its earth-bound roots ? I see I shall live 
the usual period of man's life, and not be cut off by a 
violent dcatli. But my heart throbs to know one thing. 
Tell me, if your art can toll so much, if Bauquo’s issue 
shall ever re mn in this kingdom?” Hero the caldron 
sunk into the ground, and a noise of music was heard, 
and eight shadows, like kings, passed by Mac])ctli, and 
Baiiquo last, who bore a glass which showed the figures 
of many more, and Banquo all bloody smiled upon 
MiicUith, and pointed to them; by which Macbeth 
knew, that these were the posterity of Banquo, who 
slioiild reign after him in Scotland; and the witches, 
with a sound of soft music, and with dancing, making 
a show of duty and welcome to Macbeth, vanished. 
And from this time the thoughts of Macbeth were all 
bloody and dreadful. 

The first tiling he heard when he got out of the 
witches* cave, was that Macduff, thane of Fife, had fled 
to England, to join the army which was forming 
him under Malcolm, the eldest son of the late king, with 
intent to disfilace Macbeth, and set Malcolm, the right 

‘ ItoderAe7Us (from ax: A^glo-Sazon loot meaning io tell) in an obso* 
!i»te uoun. for urhteb \vc nrfnr nso /orebodii^e or prepheeiea. The verb 
" to bode,'' lueauiug to poixeixd." ie stiU eonuuon. 
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heir, upon the throne. ^1 acbetfa, stung with rage, set upon 
the castle of Macduff, and put his wife and children, 
whom the thane had left behind, to the sword, and ex-, 
tended the slaughter to all who claimed the least rela¬ 
tionship to Macduff. 

These and such-like deeds alienated the minds of all 
his chief nobility from him. Such ns could, tied to join 
Malcolm and Macduff, who were now approaching with 
a ]>owerfnl anny which they had raised in England; and 
the rest secretly wished success to their arms, though for 
fear of Macbeth tliey could take no active i)art. Ilia 
recruiting' went on slowly. Everybody hated the 
tyrant, nobody loved or honoured him; but all suspected 
him, and ho began to envy the ctmdilion of Duncan, 
whom he had murdered, who slept soundly in his grave, 
against whom treason had done its worst: neither steel 
nor poison, neither domestic malice nor foreign levies, 
could hurt him any longer. 

While these things were acting,® the queen, who had 
been the sole partner in his wickedness, in whose bosom 
he could sometimes seek a momentary repose from those 
terrible dreams wliich afflicted them both nightly, died, it 
is supposed, by her own hands, unable to bear the 
remorse of guilt, and the public hate; by which event 
he was left alond, without a soul to lov^ or care for him, 
or a friend to w'hom be could confide his wicked 
purposes. 

He grew careless of life, and wished for death; but 
the near approach of Malcolm’s army roused in him 
what remained of his ancient courage, and he determined 

^ Recruitinff (lit. **Rowing from a Latin root,) iijwim ** the 

arork or proceai of enliating novr aoWen ibr an army. " 

• Wliat f- v^ecnliar in tb* nse of the word “ acting; ” here I 
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to die (as he expressed it) with armour on hb back/* 
Besides this, the hallow promises of the witches had 
filled him with false confidence, and he remembered the 
sayings of the spirits, that none of woman born was to 
htirt him, and that he was never to be vanquished till 
Bimam wood should come to Dunsiuane, which lie 
thought could never bo. So he shut himself up in his 
castle, whose impregnable strength was such as defied a 
siege: here he sullenly waited the approach of Malcolm. 
When, upon a day, there came a messenger to him, 
pale and shaking with fear, almost unable to report that 
which he had seen; for he averred, that as he stood upon 
his vvatch on the hill, he looked towards Birnam, and 
bo hid thinking the wood began to move! “ liar and 
slave!” cried Macbeth; “if thou speakest false, tliou 
shalt hang aUve upon the Jiext tree, till famine end thee. 
If thy tale be tnio, I care not if thou dost as much by 
me:'*—for Macbclli now began to faint in resolution, 
and to doubt the equivocal speeches of the spirits. Ho 
Wi'is not to fear till Birnam wood shouhi come to Bun- 
sluaue; and now a wood did move. “ However,*' said 
ho, “ if this which he avouches* be true, let us arm and 
ofXt There is no flying hence nor staying here. I begin 
fco • be weary of the sun, and wbh my life at an end.” 
With these despomte speeches ho sallied forth upon the 
besiegers, who hod now come up to the castle. 

The strange appearance, which had given the mes¬ 
senger an idea of a wood moving, is easily cxpK»med. 
When the besieging army marched through the wood of 
Birnam, Malcolm, Hko a skilful general, instructed his 
soldiers to hew down every one a bough and bear it 

‘ Atauchcif heie xnmoA “'tiwtiHes *' or *'m.*eGi]i}v Muo* to be 
tniiw*' 
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before him, by way of concealing the true numbers of 
his host. This inarching of the soldiers with boughs 
had at a distance the appearance which had frightened 
the messenger. Thus were the words of the spirit 
brought to pass in a sense different from that in which 
Mocbetli had understood them, and one great stronghold 
of his confidence was gone. 

And now a severe skirmishing took place, in which 
Macbeth, though feebly supported by those who called 
themselves his friends, but in reality bated the tyrant 
and inclined to the party of Malcolm and Macduff, yet 
fought with the extreme of rage and valour, cutting to 
pieces all who were opposed to him, till he came to 
where Macduff was fighting. Seeing Macduff, and ro- 
inembering the caution of the spirit who had counselled 
him to avoid ^Macduff above all men, he would have 
turned, but Macduff, who had been seeking him tlu'ough 
the whole fight, opposed his turning, and a fierce contest 
ensued; Macduff reproaching Macbeth bitterly for the 
murder of his wife and children. Macbeth, whose soul 
was charge<l enough witli blood of that family already, 
would still have declined the combat; but Macduff stiU 
urged him to it, calling him tyrant, muiderer, hell-hound, 
and villain. 

Then MacbeCh remembered the w6rds of the spirit. 
How none of woman bom should hurt him; and smiling 
confidently he said to Macduff, ** Thou losest tby labour, 
Macduff. As easily thou mayest impress the air with 
thy sword, as make me vulnerable. I bear a charmed 
life, which must not yield to one of woman bom." 

“Despair thy charm," said Macduff, “and let that 
lying spiiit, whom thou hast se^cd, tell thee, that Mac¬ 
duff was never bom of woman, never as the ordinary 
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mauner of men is to be born, but was untimely takei; 
from his mother.” 

“ Accursed be the tonj^uc which tells me so,” said the 
ticifiblinj; ^Macbeth, wlio felt his last hold of conlidence 
j 4 i\aug way; “and let never man in future believe the 
lying equivocations of witches and juggling spirits, who 
deceive us in w^orcls which have double senses, and 
while they keep their promise literally, disappoint our 
hopes with a diflorent meaning. I will not fight with 
ihee." 


“Then live I” said the scondul Macduif: “we will 


}uiv(i a show of thee, us nuiri slitjw monsters, and a 
paint,ed board, on which sliall be written, ' Here men 
may sec tlie 1} rant! ’ ” 

“ Never I” said Macbeth, whose courage returned with 
despair; “I will not live to kiss the ground before young 
Malcolm's feet, and t.o be baited' with the curses of the 
rabble. Though Birnam wood he come Duiisinane, 
and thou ojjposed to me, who wast never born of woman, 
yet will 1 try the last,” With those frantic words he 
threw himself upon Macduff, who, after a severe struggle, 
in the end overcame him, and cutting off liis head, made 
a present of it to the young and lawful king, Malcolm; 
who took upon him the goverament wliich, by the 
machinations of the usurper, ho had so' long been de¬ 
prived of, and ascended the throne of Duncan the 
Meek amid the acclamations of the nobles and the 
people. . ^ ^ 


* To bait (conoeoU'd witU ihc woid bite *') literally means **totea.i« 
an animal by luciling do<ra to hiU it.*' 

BuIMniiting and bear>DRitin^ wore ciael amaseineuts formerly very 
|)opnlar in many countries. “To battsd," tbion, here means “to 
bt' teanod or harassed.” » 
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THE HOUK OF OEATfl 

BY MRS, HKMANS. 

Ijsaves have th(yr time to fall,' 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s Ineatli, 

And stars to set—but all, 

Tlum hast all seasons for lliinc own, O Death 1 

Day is for mortal care, 

Rvft for glad meetings round tine joj'ous hearth, 

Night for tlie dreams of sleep, the voice of lU’siyer- 
Ihit all for thee, tliou mightiest of the earth 

The banf|uet hjah its hour— 

Its feverisli liour, of mirth, and song, and wine; 

Tliere comes a day for grief’s o’erwhelming power. 

A time for softer tears—but all are tliiue. 

4 

Youth and the opening rose 
Alay look like things too glorious for decay, 

And snnle at thee—but thou art not of those 
That wait the ripen’d bloom to seize tlnn’r prey. 

Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breatli, 

• » 

And stars to set—^but all, 

Thuu hast all seasons for thine rwo, 0 Death ! 

We know when moons shall wane, 

When summer birds from fefr shall cross the sea, 
When autumn’s hue shall tinge the golden grain*-- 
But who shall tench us when to loolc for thee, 

• 

' Their time to fall. -~-To fait Ut lK;re the gemud, iiud inbajM 
faUiv.gt or for falling. See Adamses English Language^ p, 98. 
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la it when spring’a first gale 
Comes forth to whisper where the violets He ? 

Is it when^roses in our,^ths.growpale 
They have one season— dll are ours to die 1 

• ' -i 

G^iou art where billows foanij . 

Thou art where music melts upon the air; 

Thou art around us in our peaceful home, 

And the world calls us forth—and thou art there. 

Thou art where friend meets friend, 

Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest— 

Thou art where foe meets foe, and trumpets rend 
The skies, and swords beat down the princely crost.^ 

Leaves have their time to fall, 

And Bowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 

Thou h.'ist all seasons for thine own, O Death ! 


EYES Am) NO EYES ; OR, THE ART OE 

SEEING. 

A NEW VERSION, BT 1UN68LET. 

Among th^ old->fashioned books for boys which I used to 
road whel^I was a boy, was one that taught.me that 
more readi^ of wke books does not make any one 
wise ; therefore I am more grateful to that 
fa^bned book than if it had been as Bill of wondetfol 


> Theprincelif ora<~tlie orevta or heads of prinoea. 
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pictures as all the natural-history books you ever saw. 
Its name was **Evenings at Home; ""and in it was a 
sto^ called ^'Eyesand no jSyes;’' a wgular old-fashioned, 
prim, sententious story and began, thil^ — 

"Well, Bobert, where have you been walking tins 
aftemoofi t said Mr. Andrews ^ to one of his pupils at 
the close of a holiday. 

Oh—Robert had Wn to Broom Heath, and round by 
Camp Mount, and home through the meadows. But it 
was very dull. He hardly saw a single person. He had 
much rather have gone by the turapike-road. 

Presently in conies Master William, the other pupil; 
and terribly dirty and wot he is : But he never (he says) 
liad such a pleasant walk in his life; and he has brought 
home his handkerchief full Of curiosities. 

He has got a piece of mistletoe, wants to know what 
it is; and he has seen a woodpecker, and a wheat-ear, 
and gathered strange flowers on the heath ; and hunted 
a peewit * because he thought its wing was broken, till 
of course it led him into a bog, and very wet he got. 
But he did not mind it, because ho fell in with an old 
man cutting turf,^ who told him all about turf-cutting, 
and gave him a dead adder. And then he went up a 
hill, and saw a grand prospect; and wanted to go again 
and make out the geography of the country from the 
county maps. And then, because the hill was called 

** Mr. Andrews is the name of the tutor in the story. 

* A peewit or lapwinaw a Und of bird very common in those parts 

of Enghmd that are thinly inhabited. It u rather bigger than the 
oommon Indian When any person approaches its nest, It 

pretends to be wounded so as to entice the intruder to run after it; 
and when it has thus led him a long distance from the nest, it takes 
wing 

* In many parte of Eimland ths tmf (is,, the surface of gnss-UndA 
Somdsting of the msttea roots of the grasa mixed with a little soil) 
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Canif/ he looked for a Boman Camp^^ and found 

one ; and then he went down to the river, saw twenty* 
things in<ire and so on^ and so on, till he had brought 
home curiosities enough, and thoughts enough, to l^t 
him a ■^eek. , > 

AVJiereon Mr. Andrews, who seems to havniseen a 
very sensible old gentleman, tells him all aboi^ his curi¬ 
osities : and then it comes out—if you will believe it— 
that Master Williain has been over the very same 
ground as Master Itobort, who saw nothing at all. 

’Wberoon, Mr. Andrews says, wisely enough, in Ids 
solemn obl-fasliioTuMl way,— 

"So it is. One? man walks through the world with 
his eyes open, another witli his eyes shut; and upon 
this dilTei'ence depends aH the superiority of knowledge 
which one man acquires over another. 1 have known 
sailors who had been in all quarters of the world, and 
could tell you nothing but the signs of the tippUng- 
houses,* and the price and quality of tlie liquor. On the 
other Iiaud, Franklin* could not cross the ChanneP 

* .1 Human camp .—Tht’ aiK’ioiit Uotn-'ius bald posaassiou of Kaglttnd 

for four Itiiridnvl y«’nr« (a.?). 43 to a.d. 446); and tharo aro still in 
sxistonfp inniiy nMnaiiw of tbosa camp-j, which wero always built with 
grant strength and dunihility. • 

tMmf» in/ire. —Th« particular number tvixtUy is not meant 
here ; but ifwjenO/ is put vagutdy for agmaf nutny, 

* Flous<*s for tippli«\fr.-~ro tip)iU literally means to drink 

Ml finmll quai,fitie»; but it is gfiiarally u«»id it* ^lere in the OMader 
eensi' fo drmk vo an to gnt nearhj or guUt drunk. The signo. —In 
England, pnblie-boufit'.s (her** calledj ti^ltnst-housf.s) aro often diatln* 
guished by Aorac sign or picture, which ia painted on a board and hmig 
outside the house. . v L 

* Brn^nmin f^nnklin was a fstnous American poUtioian and^^ilo* 
sophet. I'om in 1766. di<>d in IT.W. He was one of the moat enunent 

tiioae !stAt<>smen by whose abilities the English colonioi in AfnericA 
were enabteil to make themaetveM itidciieDden.t of RiwlaAd, and so td 
I^mme the >** United States of America.” He is alfo famous as the 
teventor of.the %litniiig-condi!ctor. 

* Th« Ohemmol-r4.e.t the English Channel, the naritw strip ol am 
that sepamtes England from Franco. 
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without maHug bbaervations useful to maxildiui Whili> 
mauy a vacaat thoughtlesB youth is whitl^ though 
Europe without a single idc 4 . worth crossing the 

street for, the ohse^ng eye and ituiuijing iniiul (iud 
matter Improvement and deliglit iii every ^mhlo. 
Yoh, tlfen, WilKani, continue to use your eyes. And 
you, Koh^, leai'n that eyes vrere given to you to use.” 

^ $0 said Mr. Andixswe: and so T say, d(w hoys—and 
BO says he who has tlm charge of you—to you. There- 
foi’e 1 beg all good boys among yon to think over this 
story, and settle in their own minds whether they will 
be ** Eyes/’ or “ No Eyes ; ” whether they will, as they 
grow up, look and see for themselves Vhat happens; or 
whether they will let other people look for them, Of' 
pretend to look: and dope tJiem, jyul letid them about—» 
the blind leading the blind, till both fall into the ditek 
1 say "good boys;” not merely clever boys, or X)rudent 
bovs I because using your eyes, or not using them, is a 
question of doing Eight or doing Wrong. God has given 
you eyes; it is your duty to God to use tliem. If yoMi 
pai’ents tried to teacih you your lessons in tlie most 
agreeable way, by bejiutiful picture-books, would it not 
be ungracious, ungrateful, and altogether naughty and 
wrong, to shut your eyes to those pictures, and refuse 
to learn ? Andris it not altogether naughty and wrong 
to refuse to lemn ft-om your Father in Hi*aven,the Great 
God who made all things, when He offers to teach yon 
all day long by the most beautiful and most wondtirful 
of aU picture-books, wluch is. simply all things which 
you can see,' hear, and touch, from the sun and stai-s 
above your head to the mosses and insects at your feet ? 
It is your duty to learn His l^ons; and it r ymr 
interest. Gh)d*a Book, which is*the Universe, the 
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nodmg of God's Book, which ts Scicuoe^ cau do ^ou 
nothing but gopd, and teach you nothing but trUtb and 
wisdom God dul 4iot put hta wondrous world about 
yirtii young souh to torapt or to zntslead thorn,—Kmas* ** 
lly's Madam Hina and Lad,y ff^y* 


THE HERMIT. 

RTT aOLD" v’lTlL 

f * Tup^, gontlo Hermit Iho dale, 
And guide iny lonely way, 

To whei'eyoTi tap(T cheers va’e 
With hospitable ray 

“ Fui heu loilorn and lost I tieatl, 
With faulting sU ps and ^kiw , 
Wlieie \nlds, iinmeasurahly spttSctJ 
Seem h ngth'mng as 1 go” 

Koilioai, inv sou,” the Heiinit cries, 
“ To tempi the dangerous gloom, 
Foi yonder faithless phantom' flies 
To lai'o thee to fhy door*' 


* 111 in»n«l) 4 s a (ItHeptive hglit ((allfitl au Iffus /atUiuit 
the fV*ip) vt ofU u wn dmciug beforn tlie cjos of trarellcni»JT^ fol- 
lowod It iihifta it« pisiiion, am b&s been known tlins to ^ead ti^htoii 
tiavellera onlrny wto dant^eronli pool* and troptiSHablf awatupl Tb tiua 
poem, Ae “ tijHi" menUonod in the hrst 'veisb and the ''ftathlew 
pbantom in the third terse, both refer to auth a fi>dae aa this 
wlkioii WM niuleadijng the ImTeller, nho thonght that ito ny wvt 

**li08pitoUe'*~H^ e., tut; it «aa ahinlng wnno hnodtuiblr ooHage 
whete shelter miglii be ob^ned. 
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f KoTe to the }iouaole<}s of «Arant 
My door is open stilly 
A.nd though my portion is but sohnt, 

1 giye it with gof»d will 

f 

tmn to*niglit and fioidy share 
\Vh.ite*or my coll bestows, 

Mv rusl\y couch and frugal f.iit 
My U^ng and roposo 

(. * X > flocks that t uigr* tlu \ illov tuv, 
To Mlantjhtei Iioulemn, 
f night by that |Nw< r th it pjlios mo^ 

I loam topjty th « , 

' ‘ Ihn fio»n tho mouTit nn’s jn isiv ■^ido 
t\ guiltless I bnnr 
V M lip With Ihubs .011 Jr Hits sn]>pUfd 
And w<itei liou tlu spim<» 

^ Tin 11, p bniTu tin m ’hy i o< s (oit go, 
AT oaiih brno inies iro wionj;, 

Man winis but Uttlo kio bf lo v 
Nor waiitstha* ]i‘ile loiiu ' 

I*. Soft as the dew" fioin luMvt n dr si ends 
Kih gentle ar cents IcT , 

Tho modest strangru lowly bends, 

And follows to tho cell 

Fai in a wildemcRs ohsrure 
The lonely mansion lav 
i refuge to the neighb'rBig pfKjr 
And stiangers led astrai 
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//. No sforoa )>eiiealli its humble thatch 
Uo4inir*(l a mnster'a care; 

'ilie wich(’t, op'ning wiUi a latch, 

Iloct'ivM lh(» hannlesa pair. * 

f'' Aii'l now, wln^n hnsy cfowds retire 
To t.ikt* their ov’iiing rest, 

IIm* Hermit ImamM his 

Aiirl oheerM his pensive ^est; 

{ An<l bpicnd his veneltthlo sh're, 

Ami i^iily press i, aii<l sniihnl; 

/\iul skill’ll ill lecrcudary lore 
The ljn<jf'iin^y hours Isyiiilfsl 

iV^, Aiouiiil in sym]mlh(*ti(* mirth 
ft8 tvidlvs the kitten lri4's, 

The (TiflvOt 4 liirnips in tlio licarth 
Till' eracklin;^ fm'/it Mies ‘ 

/5*^ Ihit notliiniT imhiM a 4*hariK hrinart 
T4) S4M‘tlie the stranuei’s ww j 
For jjrief was lieavy at his ht^art, 

And teara he«an to flow. 

t .. His rising cares the Hermit <?pic4i, 

With amw’ring care opi»rest: 

Ami whence, unhappy youth,'’ he crioii 
“ The sorrowa of thy breast 1 

m 

I /, ' Fr4)in bolter habitations spum'd 
Keluctatt’t dorit tbou rove ? 

C)r grieve for friendship unreturn^d, 
nnro'xanled love ^ 
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Ali8> the jo}H th«t foituin* Iniugs, 

Are trifling, anti litLii} , 

And tlnjse n\1io pnze the paltry things, 
Mi>ri‘ tnJiiug still tluu they. 

" And wltid i« fiieiulship but .i n.inu, 

A tlidini that lulls to slce]>, 

A <^b.tde that follows ueallh oi tame, 
lint leaves the wiotth to worp ? 

“ And love is still nu emptier sound. 

The model n f.m one’s jest: 

On eoitli unsein, oi only found 
To waini the tuitie's nest 

2j» /» « p*,,] -li line, tund yout)>, thy son (ms hush 
Aud hpinu the sox,” he baid • 
lint while he spoke, cl nsin^ddush 
His low-loin guest bctiay’d. 

Suri»rised he «'ees now*^ heniities iist*, 

Swift mantling to the view, 

Like eolonis o'<t the morning skies, 

As blight, as tiansient too. 

^ ^ The bashliil look, the using mc.i.st, 
Alteinate spiead aim ms: 

The lovi ly stianger stands eonfest 
A maid in all her charms 

" And, ah I foigive a sti anger rude, 

A ww*tch foiloin,” «*he erM; 

Whose feet imhallow*^ thus intiude 
"Where Heav*n and yhu reside. 


H 



IDO HAST 

, \ 

i “ But let a maid thy i>ity ehare, 

Whom love has taught to stray; 

Who seeks for rest, hut finds despair 
Comi>au.ioii of hen.* way. 

My father lived beside tho Tyne,^ 

A wealthy lord was he: 

And all his wealth was mark'd as mine. 
He had but only mo. 


t y. '* To win me from Ixis tender anus, 
XTrmuiiibor’d suiinrs cfuno ; 

Who praiso.d mo for iiujiiitiMi cluirni 
4-ud hdt, or feign’d, a Ihnne, 


A 


#«fc 


O -I 


" Maob horn* a nan-eeuary ( lowtl 
With richest proffers strove; 
Amongs^he rest yo’.iug Kdwiii vow’d. 
But talk’d of lovo,, 

’* hi Inimble, simplest habit clad, 

Nor w'oallh nor janver liad he; 
vVisdom and w'oith were all he had^ 
But these were all to me. 


?. Aud when, beside me in the dole. 

Ho caroll’d lays of love, * 

His breath lent fragrance lo the gale 
And music to tlie grove. 

h “The blossom opening to the day. 
The dews of Heav’n refin'd. 

Could nought of purity, display 
To emulate his mind. 


‘ Thtt Tyue a ritrer id the couniy of 
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j;?. •* The dew, the hlosaom on the tree. 

With charms inconstant sliine j 

Their charms were his, but woo to me, 
Their constancy was mine. 

'j • “ For still I tried eafjh fickle art. 
Importunate and vain; 

And while his passion touclfd my heart. 
I trimnplfd in his pain. 

‘Till quite ih'jecte»i with my acorn, 

ITc left me to my pritle; 

And souj^’ht a solitude forlorn, 

In secret where he died. 

• 

mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 
And well my life sliall pay; 

ril seek the solitude ho sought, 

And stretch me where he lay. 

“ And there, forlorn, despairing hit I, 
ril lay mo down and die; 

Tu as so for me that Ivhvin did. 

And so for him will I/' 

1 Forbid it, Ilcavhi!” the cried, 

And clasp’d her to his breast: 

The woiid’ring fair one turn’d to chide,- 
Twos Edwin’s self that press'd. 

m 

. / “Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 

My dianner, turn to See 

Thine own, thy long-l>^t Edwin here. 
Kestor’d to love anef thea 
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*'Thub let me hold thee to my hean 
And every care resign: 

And shall wo never, never pail, 

My life,- my all that’s ininr- 

^ " No, never from tljis lumr to pail, 

W(i'll live and love so Lnie; 

The sigh Dial rends thy constant lieiut 
Sliall break thy FaI win’s too.” 

Irom the ' Vicnr of Wah-fieW 


CIIFKRFULNFSS. 

AN KSSAY, UY AI)I)LSON.‘ 

I iiAVK always })reforred cheerfulness to miilh. TJie 
latter I coiisidcn- as an act, the foi'iiier us a habit of tlie 
mind. Mirth is sliort and transient, cheerfulness fixed 
and peimamuil. Those are often raised into the greatest 
transportf of mirth, who are subject to the greatest 
depressions of melanelioly. <!)n the contrary, cheerful¬ 
ness, ilioiigh it does not give tlic mind such an exquisite 
gladness, j)rcvc!iil3 us fioiu falling into any depths of 
soiTOW. IMirtli is like a dash of lightning, tliat breaks 
through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment; 
cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day-light in tlie pund, 
and fills it with a steady and pcrj)eUuil serenity. 

Men of austere principles look upon mirth as too 

^ Josujih AiMisoi) (W» 10/C, tiitd 1719) iwati chiefly famous a& 
t).'>»ayiat, though hu aUo a poet of conauierable ment Jlis bust 
(of which this is cnic) enutributed to t periodical called th« 
SfifctiUor, He was it o&e tiibc Secretary of Slate. 
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waiit*>n and dissolute I'oi* a statu ol pi’obutiou, aud as 
filled with a cortain triiiinj'h and iusolciice of lieiirt 
that is iucoiisistent with a life wliirli is every moinent 
obnoxious ^ to tbiu greatosL tlau^^ers. 

Cheerfulness of niind is not liulile to any of tliose 
exceptions; it is of a serious iiiul coin]K>.suii nature; it 
does not throw the mind into a condition impvo])er for 
ilk- luxsent state of humanity, uml is very evuisijieuuus 
in the characters of Ihosi*- who are looked upon as the 
eivulust pjhlut:«>[>lu rs amono the heathens, aa well as 
auu ug those wlio have been deservedly i‘Slecmed as 
saints and lioly men among Christiana. 

If M'e consider cheerful ness in three liglits, with re¬ 
gard tv‘ oursclvi:', to those, we <-ouvcrse with, and to the 
great Autlmr of our being, it wili not a little'rnfom- 
mend itself on each of those aecountf). Tiie man who 
is posaoss(*d uf thi.s ex cdleiil frame (»f miiul, is not only 
ca,sy ill his thoindits, but a })(*iie<*.t niiisLer of all the. 
powers and faculties .f his s >ul. His inm/.dilation is 
always clear, and his jiidgim-nt nmlisiuibed; Ins tmiipcr 
is even and uiininieo, wliether .in action or in solilnde.. 
He comes with reli.sli t-' ah tliose gixals which nature 
lias provdtied tor liiin, tastes all the }>loa.sure3 of tlic 
creation wlucli are jioun-d about him, and does not feel 
the full- weight of those, accidental evils w'liich ixiav 
befall him. 

If wc consider him in relatii>u to the persona wlioifi 
he converses with, it naturally produces love and good¬ 
will towards him. A clieerful mind is not only disposed 
to be alTable and obliging; but raises the. same, good 


* Obnustious is ilfrivfcj troni u i.atin word inoaiun" luihlf. <»r subj^'icf 
(to puuhhm--kt or hurt). It ij, Ik-ru i)«c.i in thin lu ori^io-.d uK'ninnj;, 
but in modem Kni^Ush it is more frvquettlly UMrd iu the (-.cmi.so rif hhimf- 
vrortky or ojffnmve. • 
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humour in those who come within its influence. A 
man finds iiunself pleaseil, he does not know why, with 
the cheerfulness of his companion. It is like a sudden 
•sunshine that awakens a secret delight in the mind, 
without her atlcudiug to it. Tlie heart rejoices of its 
own accord, and naturally flows out into friendship and 
benevolence towards the person who has bo kindly an 
effect upon it. 

When 1 consider this cheerful state of mind in its 


third rolaiion, J cannot bui, look it ii' a constant 

habitual gratitude to the great Author of nature. An 
inwanl cheerfulness is an Iiaplieit ])rais(‘ and thanks¬ 
giving to Providence under all its (llsp(msa1.ious. It is 
a kind of acjjult'scene.e in the slate wliereiu wo are 
placed, and a secret :cj)pr()hatioa of the Jiivine Will in 
His conduct towards man. 

There are Init two tilings which, in iny opinion, can 
reasonably .deprive us <*f this chcorfulnc.ss of heart. 
The lIiNt of llm.se is the sense of g*iiilt. A man wlio 
lives in a stab.* <;f vice and imjjeuitenc.e, can have no 
title to lliat evenness and tramjuillity of mind which is 
the health of the soul, and the natural eftect of virtue 
and innocence, Oheerfulncis in an ill man deserves a 


harder name than language can furnish us with, and is 
many decrees beyoml what wc coinnoMily call foll'y \'r 
madness. 


Atheksm, hv which I moan a d!:djclk*i of a Supreme 
Peing, and conscvjucutiy of a future stab.*, under 
ever titles it shelters itself, may likewise very reasonably 
Ive a man of this cheerfulness of temper. Them is 
somctliing so particularly gloomy and offensive to human 
nature in the })rospect ,of non-cxislcnce, that 1 cannot 
but wonder, with many excellent writers, how it is pos- 
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sible for a mau to outlive the expoctatioii of it For my 
owu part/T think the bciri£[ of a (hnl is so little to be 
doubted, that it is almost tlie only < i utJi we are sure of; 
and suoli a trutli as we meet with in every object, ixi* 
every occurrence, and in every tlion>>;ht. If welo(.»k into 
llie chaiiiclers of tins tribe of inlidels, we generally find 
they are iimde iij) of pndc, sjdceii, siml cavil. It is in¬ 
deed no woikJci' lliat nien who are unc.isv to thoniselvos 

«r 

should he so to ilie rest of tlio world ; and how' is it 
possible fora nnni to i>e otherwise ilian nneasy in liiiii* 
self, who is in dan}.fer every inoincjit of losing Jiis ejjtire 
existence, and dropping into nothing ? 

The vicious man aud the Allnnst have therefore no 
pretence to cheerfulness, ami would act very miroasoii- 
ably should tliey endfjavour after it. h is imixjssible 
for any one to live in good-humour, and enjoy his pre- 
s«mt existence, who is apprelnmsive eithtir of torincnt or 
of annihilation ; of being mis(>ra1)le, or of. juA bcim^ 
tit all. 


After having mentioned tluvje two great piincijdes, 
which are de-^tiuctive of cheerfuliie.ss in their owm 


nature, as wcdl as in riglii rciisfoi, I caniiot think of any 
other that ought to hunish this haj)j»y timijMir from a 
virtuotis mind. J\iin and sickness, siiame and reproaeli, 
poverty and old-age, noy, di'iilh iLscif (tonsidering the 
shortness of their duralioii, and the advantage wo mjiy 
reap from them, do not des«’rve name of evils. A 
good mind may hear up under them with fortitud-', wdth 


iudolcncc,' and v.illi e]ieerh{iiiy‘.,s of ijeart. T’iio ttjssing 


’ liulohmcr. i-H ?'l fiom a Lriliu ffn-du'i. 

pain ov n&rrovt, a:itl i--. awjfl in this 4(Mi8e. In the KiifflifJt tin* 
prcduut day, it tui%v luis iliis nujaning; ii now ni*-an.'< « of ca^e, 
or a dU^tke of How u» this moiliirii rni-nning ('onW'Cted with 

the urigittal moauiiit' ^ * 
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of a tom|>o.st Joes uol disconjjjose luiii, wliioU he is sure 
will hriiii^ liirii to a joyful harbour. 

A man who uses his best enJeavours to live accordiuf’ 
to liie (lictatos of virtue and right reason, has two per- 
p(;tual sources of cheerfulness, in the consideration of 
bis own nalme, and of that Being on whom he has a 
dejxmdonco. If he loolcs into himself, he cannot hut 


rejoice in that ('xihtonee which is so lately bestowed 
upon him, ajid which, al’tcr millions of agf.s, will be still 
mwv, and still in its beginning. I low many .sell-con¬ 
gratulations naturally arise in the mind, wdam it retiecls 
on this its entrance into eternity, when it take.s .a view' 
of those faculliiis, which in a fe,w veavs, and even at its 
lirst setting out. have made so cousi<h;ral>le. a progress, 
and which wdll .still be receiving an incie;mo (»f pi^rfec- 
tion, and conscgucutly an incrca.se of happitiess! The 
consciousness of .sucli a being spreads a per})etiial dilVu* 
.sioii of jt)y. through the soul of a virtuous man, and 
makes him look u})on himself every moment as more 
hap}>y ilian ho knows how to conceive. 

The H(‘coiid source of clieerfiilm^ss to a gotnl mind is 
tlic coiisideration of that Being on whom we have our 
dependence, and in whom, ihougli we behold him as yet 
bnt in the first faint discoveries of Jji.s i)crfeciion.s, W'c 
see overytbing that we can imagine grc*at, gloiicus, 
or amiab]<\ AVe find ourselves overywhoiv upheld by 
his goodness, and surrounded with an immensity of 
love and mercy. In slmii w’o depend upon a \ Ving 
whose power qualities him to make u.s happy by an in¬ 
finity of means, whose go(.nliioss and truth engage him 
to make those hapj>y who desire it of him and w'hose 
unchangeableucss will secure us in this happiness to all 
sterility. * 
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SucIj considerations, which every one should ]^rj)etually 
cherish in his thoughts, will banish from us all that 
st^cret heaviness of heart which unthinkiug men ai'e 
subject to when they lie umhir no real afliictioii; all 
that anguish w'hich we may foci from any evil that 
actually oppresses us, to which 1 may likewise add tliose 
little cracklings of mirth and folly that arc apter to be¬ 
tray virtue than su]jpurt it; and establish in us hucli an 
oven and cheerful temper, "as makes us j)leasing to oi.r- 
selves, to those with whom we converse, and to Him 
whom we were made to please. 


Th'- St hjrrt rfUtf'tiUUlL 


111 my last Saturday's paper 1 .spoke of chcerfubies? 
as it id a moral habit of tin* mind, and accordingly men 
tioiicd such moral motives as aie apt to cherish and 
keep alive this ha}>py temper in the soul of man; i shall 
now consider cbeciiulncss in its natural state and rotlec.t 
on those motives to it wliicli are indiflercnt citlier ar* to 


virtue or vice. 

Clietrluliiess is, in the first place, the best jiiomoter 
of health. Itepiniiig.s, and secret iuiirimiivs of heart, 
give iinperceptilde strokes to tliose delicate libre.s ol 
which the vital i»aiid are compu.^ed, and wear out Uie 
machine insensibly; not to m-Mition those viobujt fer^ 
ments whicli they stir up jn the blood, and thos** 
irregular disturbed motions wbicli they raise iu the 
animal Epirit.s. I scarce remember in my own rjbsei va- 
tion to Irave met with many old men, t>r with such, who 
(to use our English phra-e; utar well, that had not 
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at least a certain indolence in their humour, if not a 
more than ordinaiy gaiety and cheerfulness of heart. 
The truth of it is, health and cheerfulness mutually 
b(;gct each other; with this difference, that we seldom 
meet with a great degree of health which is not attended 
with a certain cheerfulness, hut very often see cheerful¬ 
ness where there is no great degree of heal I h. 

Chocrfiihicss bears the same friendly regard to the 
mind as to the body. It banishes all anxious care and 
discontent, soothes and cotni»oscs the pas.shins, and keeps 
the soul in a peip(*tnal calm. P»ut having alread}’ 
touched on this last consideration, T shall here take 
ii(»ticc, that the world in which w'e arc placed is tilled 
Nvitli innnimaable objects that are })ro{»er to raise and 
keep alive this happy temper of iniml. 

If we consider the world in its s'libserviency to man, 
one waaild think it was made for our use; but if wc* 


consider it in its natural beauty and harmony, one would 
bo apt to conchido it was made for our pleasure. The 
sun, which is as the gr^^at sc»nl of the universe, ajid pro* 
diiee.'? all llio nece.ssaries of life, lia.s a paiiicnlar inll!ien(;e 
in chet'ring the mind i»f man, and making tlie heart 
glad. 

TJiose several living croatures wliich are made for our 
•ervicc or sustenance, at the same either fill the 


woods with their music, furnish us with game, or raise 
jdeasing ideas in nshy the delight fulness of their appear- 
an(50. Fountains, lakes, and livers, are as refresh^ ^ to 
the imagination as to the soil through wliich they 


pas.s. 

There are writers of great distinctiou, who have made 
it an ai-gumout for Providence, that the whole earth is 
covered with green ratlier than with any othoi' colour, as 
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being such a rigbir mixture of light and shade, that it 
comforts and strengthens the eye, instead of weakening 
or grieving it. For this reason several painters have a 
green cloth hanging near them, to ease the eye upon, 
after too great an application to their colouring, A 
lanious modem philosopher* accounts for it in the 
following manner. All colours that are more luminous, 
overpower and dissii>ate the animal spiiits which are 
employed in siglit; on the contrary, tliose that are more 
obscure do not give the animal spirits a Bullicient exor¬ 
cise; wliercas the rays that praduce in us the idea of 
green, fall upon the eye in such a duo pro])ortion, tljut 
they give the animal s])iriis their proper })lay, and, by 
keeping up the struggle in a just balance, e.xcite a very 
pleasing and agice-able sensation, Let the cause ho what 
it will, the ctfect is certain; for wliich reason, the poets 
ascribe to this particular colour tlic epithet of clu;erfu1. 

To consider further this double end in .the works of 
nature, and liow Ihev are at the same time both useful 
and ontei-tuining, we find tliat the most important parts 
in the vegetable ’world are* Uukso winch arc the most 
heaniiful. Tlie.se are the setnls by wliicb tbo several 
races of jdaiils are proj»agaled and continued, and w'liicli 
are always lodge*! in flowers or blossoms. Nature seems 
to bide her principal design, and to be industrious in 
making the earth gay and delightful, while she is carry¬ 
ing on her great work, and int-eut upon her own preser¬ 
vation. The Imsbandinan, after the same manner, is 
employed in laying out the whole country into a kind of 
garden or lan<lscapc, and making evcrytldng smile ab()Ut 
him, whilst in reality he tliinks of nothing but of tlie 
harvest, and the increase wliich^is to arise from it 

^ Sit Itiaac Nituton. 
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W«‘ may further obsen’^e how rrovidciice has takeu 
care to krrj) up this plioerfulnoss in the mind of man, by 
haviii*^ formed it after sucli a manner, as to make it 
capable of conceivincj doli.udit from several objects which 
seem to liavc very little use in tliem; fia from tlie wild- 
n«;ss of rocks and deserts, aii<l the like "rotesqued parts 
of nature. Tho.se wlio are versed in philosopliy may 
still carry tliis consideration hiqlHU', by ob.servin," tluat 
if matter Imd a])j)eared to ns ('ndow(‘d only with those 
real qualities, wlu'e.h it :i{;tnuHy sses, it wo\iId have 
rruule but a very joyless aiul nncomfoitablo figure: and 
why has rrovidenco ^iven it :i power of proilucing in us 
.such imaginary qualities, a.s tastes and colours, sounds 
and smells, heat and cold, but Unit man, while lie is 
conversant in tlie lower staiions of nature, might have 
his mind ctu'ereid and delighto<l with agieeahle sensa¬ 
tions? In short, the wliole univcr.se is a kind of theatre, 
tilled with objects that rai.se in us (‘illuM-pleasure, amu.se- 
lueiit, or admiration. 

Tlie readers own ihought.s will suggest to liiin the 
vicissitude of day and night, tin? change of seasons, witli 
all the variety of semies Avhich diversify the face of 
nature, and till the mind with a perpetual succession of 
beautiful and pleasing images. 

I shall not here mention the several entertainments 
of art, with the pleasures of fricnd.c}up, hooks, conversa¬ 
tion, and other accidetital diversions of life; because I 
would only talvo notice of such incitements to a d ^er- 
fiil tcni])er as offer themselves to persons of all I’oiiks 
and conditions, and wliicli may sutlicicntly show its that 


^ 'fh*? ‘.vi'nl (jniteistjM mi'Aut likn a grotto or aaluml mvorn, 

It ro'ug/i nUite oj mtun:. It hat thi.^ menaini; hero; biU in 
uaoderu Kfiglisli it means i>T 'ihsiJrH!:- fori‘iM. 
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Provid(wce did nut design tliis world should be filled 
with murmurs and repinings, or that the heart of mun 
should be involved in gloom and nielanchuly. 

Every one ought to guard himself against the temper 
of his constitution, and f^t^quenUy to indulge in himself 
those eonsiderations which may give him a serenity of 
mind, and enable him to bear up cheerfully against 
those little e-vils aiul misfortunes which are common to 
human nature, and which, by a right improvement of 
them, will produce a satiety of joy and uninterrupted 
hrt]>pim‘ss. 

At tl le snnie time that T would engege. my reader to 
consider the w'orhi in its moat agreeable lights, I must 
own there ar..' many evils wliirli naturally spring up 
amidst the erileriainnKuits that ar<* ])rovid(*d for us; but 
these, if ridillv consid(;re<l, should bn far from over- 
casting the mind with sorrow, or desti’oying that (;he(T' 
fulness of temyier which 1 hav(‘ been lecrmiinending. 
TliivS interspersion of evil with gooi], ami yiain with 
f»!easiirc, in the works fjf nature, is veiy truly ascribed 
by Air. L(ick(‘ in bis I'ssuy on the Tinman lTnde,rsiandir)g 
In a inontl reason, in the following words:--— 

“ licyond all this \ve may find another reason why 
(rod hath s(‘attered nyj and rlown several d(*gre.efl of 
pleasure and jwn, in all the things that environ and 
affect us, and ’olended tlnun tf'get.her, in almost all tliat 
orj- thoughts and senses have to do with; that wc 
finding injy>"Tfection, dissatisfaction, and want of com- 
plote hapyuness, in all tin* enjoyments which tlic crea¬ 
tures can afford us, might Tje led to seek it in the 
enjoyment of Him * with whom there is fnlneas of joy, 
and at whose right, hand are jd<ifisurcs for evermore.’ **— 
From the Spectator 
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niR STARS 
BY MBS. HEMAKS. 

• 

.N’o cload obsnurcs the summer shy. 

The moon in liri'^hl.nefs walks ou hi£*L , 
And, set in axurc, evi*ry star 
Sliiutvs, a pure I’om of lioavern, afar'* 

% dhihl of the oailli ’ oh, lift thy glance 
To yon bright firinarnent^s o\pfin<Jc . 

'fho glori(‘s of ir.-< iciilm explore, 

Atul gaze, and wonder, and a<ioiv ’ 

• Doth it not ppoak to every Reuse 
The inarvoLs of Omnipolonce ^ 

Seest thou not there the AJnn'^lify lumi* 
Insi'rilKwl in cl>araet<?rs of flame ? 

Ctuint o’er those lamps of quenchless light 
That sparkle througli the sliades of night 
Ihdiold tliem! can a niurtal hoast 
To number that celestial host ? 

Mark well oaeh little star, wlu'so niys 
111 distant splendour meet tby ga 7 t»: 

Kach is a wnrhl, by Him sustain’d 
Wiio fnmi eternity hath roign’d.^ 

<*■ • Kach» kindh‘d nut for eailh alone, 

Hath circling planets of its own. 

And beings, vdiose,,existence springs 
From Him, the all-powerful King of Kings 
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Hajiiy, those glorious tuMiigs kuow 
No stain of guilt, no tojr of woo; 

Bnt, i-aising still the ailoririg voice, 

Koi‘ ever in their (Jgrl rejoice. 

• 

^j»^’VVhat tlten art O chilil of clsiy! 
Aiiiid c'rc'.'itiun’s grandeur, say ? 

as an insect on the breeze, 

E'en a.s a ilew-dro]) lost in seas ! 

Yol fv'.ui' thou not!- The so\ereigu I fund 
Wliicli spread the ocean and the land, 
And Inmg llie rolling s[>heres in au', 
Hath, eV*i! for tl»ee, a FiUIkt’s caro ! 


# - 
f ■. 


* Be lliou at ptnee- 'I'he 
Pervading ea.i'(h, aie! air, and sky— 

The seandjiiig glr.uce, which noiKi inay^ Ih’.e 
la stili in niorcy turin-d oh ihee. 


riFK STBUOTURE AND HABlTS OF IllUDa 


Ify OIJVKU GOI.nSMITU. 

W& now Come i-o a beautiful and loquacious lacc of 

animals, tliat cmbellir-h our f<liosts, amnse our w'alks 

♦ 

and exclu4c solitude fiom our fuost shofly retirenj<*jits. 
From these man has notliing to fear; llieir pleasures, 
theii desires, and even their aniuiosiLies, only serve to 
enliven the general picture of Njatnre, and give har¬ 
mony to meditation. 
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No jiaii 01 Niituro a}>[>oaivs of iiihabitaiitB. 

'J’ho wootlB, llm Wiituirf, iha depths of ilic eartli, liavo 
llicir respective tenants; wliile Uic yieldin;^ air, and 
Uiost* tructa of s<K;minL( sjuice wlitro man never can 
iiscoiid, arc also ]>aascd tliroii^^li by ninltitudcs of llic 
most beautiful boiij<(s of i1»g or(iaiion. 

Iwcry or<lc»’ and rank of aii’inals seems fitted for its 
sifnation in lift*; ]>ut none more aj'pare.iitly than birds; 
limy share in common with the. stn)ii!^'. r ^^0{^ of quad¬ 
rupeds tii(i veuetahle spoils of the earth, are suj’plied 
with swiftness to conq»ensate foi- their want of force ; 
{ind have a faculty of ascending,' into the air to avoid 
that ]Kuver which tluiy cannot ojqxi.se. 

The hir<l se.ennj foniied entirely fur a life, of csciqu.* • 
and every part of the anatomy of tlic animal seems 
calculated for swiftness. Aa it is <l<\siL'm^d to rise Uj)on 
air, all its }>avts are proj>ortionahly :vnd e^]tand 

a large surface without aolidit>. 


In a c(>ni)»arative view witlj man, their furmation 
seems mucli rud(;r and more iuquirfe.ct; and they are 
in general fouml inca.]»able of the docility even of 
quadrupe.fls. Imleed. wliat great degivc of sagacity can 
be exjiected in animals avUoso eyes are almost as large 
a^s tlicir laain ? However, tlioimh tlu‘v fall below 
quadnquvls in the scale of Nature, and are le.^s iimMiive 
of human endowments; yet th y In-ltl the next rank, 
and far surpa.ss fishes and insects botli in tlie st^’*wctuix> 
of their bodies and in ihcir sagacity. 

As in mecbanics the most curious instiaiments are 


generally the most (‘otuplicated, so it is in anatomy. 
'J''Iie body of man presents the gi'catest variety upon 
dissection; quadnipetls, less perfectly foiTned, discover 
their defects by the siraplieity of their conformation 
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the i»n»chanisiu iu birds is si ill loss complex ; llslies are 
furnisluHl with fewer organs still; whilst insects, more 
inipeifcct than all, s(*oni to fill up the chasm that . 
separates animal from vogetahle uaiure. Of man, the 
most perfect animal, there are but three or four Vftri(?tics; 
of qnaili'U]uMls, the kinds ai’o more nnincroufi; birds are 
more various still; fishes yet more ; but inso^*ts a (ford 
so V(;ry grt'ot a var'ioly, that they elude the search of 
the must iiKiniailtve ]»ui*siii-r. 

<^>MafiJUpetls, as w’as said, have some dit^tant resemb- 
l.'inre in their internal sliiietnie with man; but that 
of binls is entirely dissimilar. As they seem cliu? 
formed to inhabit the empty regions of air, all their 
])ails are <'i{hi])ted to their deKlitied situation. It will 
be jjroprr tberelnre, before I give a general history of 
birds, to enter into a .slight detail of their anatomy and 
conib rination. 

As to their e.Nfcjrnal j.arts, they seem siujaisirigly 
adajited for swiftness of motion. The- fihaj)c of tlieir 
Ijody is shru']) bofore, It) pieiee and make way through 
the air; it tlien rises by a gentle swelling to its bulk, 
and falls off in an expsuisive tail, that ht;l[)S to kee]i it 
buoyant, w'hile the foie-paits are cleaving the air by 
their sharpness. From this conformation, they iiave 
often been comparted to a ship making its way through 
waiter; the Lrunl; of tho body anr’wta's to the liold, Llic 
head to the prow*, the tail to the rudder, and the wings 
to the oars. 

What w’o are calleil upon nest to admire in the 
e.xternrd format ir)ri of hirrb^ is the neat position of the 
feathers, lying all one way, answering at once the pun- 
poses of warmth, speed, and secfiirity. They mostly 
tend backward, and are laid over one another in an exact 

i 2 
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and regular order, armed with warm and soft down next 
the l)(JKly, and more strongly fortified and curiously 
closed externally, to fence ofVtlie injuries of the weather. 
But, lest the feathers should spoil by their violent at¬ 
trition against the air, or iiubilie the moisture of the 
atinospbere, the animal is furnished with a gland behind, 
coiitaining a juoper quant ity of oil, hkh can be juessed 
out by the bird’s bill, ami laid smoothly over every 


feather tlmt wants to bo dressed for tin; ot'casion. Tins 


gland is situated on the rump, and rurnisbed with au 
ojMMiiug or excretory duct; about wliieh grows a small 
tuft of fentbers, somewhat like a painters per.>'il. When, 
therefore, the fealluu’s are shaLlen'd or ninq>l'‘d, tlio bird, 
turning its Ix'ad baekward, with the hill ea-tehes liold of 
the gland, and, jnessing it, forue-s out the oily substance, 
with which it anoints the disjointed jjarts of the feathers; 
and drawing them out with gicat assiduity, re-couipoaes 
and i>li«;es them in due order; by which they unite 
mure closely togetlior, Such poultry, Iio\vever, as live 
for the most part under cover, arc not furnished with so 
large a stock of this fluid as tlittse birds that reside in 
the o]^eu air. Tlic feathers of a hen, fur instance, aro 
pervious to evury sliower; on tlie couLrary, swaus, geese, 
duclca, and idl such as Nature has dirocteJ to live upon 
the W'litc.r, hav'c their feathers dressed witli oil from the 


vciy first day of their leariug the sliell. Thus their 
stock of fluid is equal to the iiece.ssity of its consump¬ 
tion. Their very llesh contracts a flavour from L,''w'hieh 
renders it in some so very rancid, as to make it utterly 
unfit for food; however, though it injures the flejh, it 
improves the feathers for all the domestic pU3*poses to 
which they are usually cemverted. 

Nor are the feathers with w'hich birds are covered 
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less an object of admiration. The shaft of every feather 
is made proportionably strong; but hollow below for 
strength and lightness, and above fillcil with pith to 
feed the growth of the bei'ird that springs from the shaft 
of tho feather on cither side. All these feathei’S ai-e 
placed generally aoconling to their length and strength, 
so that the largest and strongest feathers in llight have 
the greatest share of duty. Tin* vniie, or beard of tho 
feather, is formed with equal contrivance and care. It 
consists not of one conliuuod membrane; be.causo if 
this were broken, it conld not easily be r(q»aiivd ; but it 
is coinjKJsed of miniy layers, each sonunvliat in itself 
resembling a feather, ami lyisig against each other in 
close conjunction. Toward.^ the shaft of the feather, 
those layers are broad, aivl of a soiuicirculai’ form, to 
serve for strength, and for the clr>ser grafting them one 
against anollier when in action. 'Powards the o\itcr 
part of tlic vane, these layers grow .slender and taper to 
be more light. On their under side they are thin and 
smooth, but their upper outer edge Is parted into two 
hairy edges, each side having a different sort of hairs, 
broad at bottom, and sle.nder uikI bearded above. Tly 
ibis raechanism, the hooked beards of one layer always 
lie next the straight beiirds of the next, and by that 
means lock and lK)ld each other. 

The next object that comes under co)i.sidcmtion in 
contemplating an animal that flics, is the wing, tho 
iustrument by which this wonderful progression is per¬ 
formed, In such birds as fly,*t}icy are usually placed 
at that pai-t of the body which serves to poise the 
whole, and support it in a fluid that at first seems so 
much lighter than itself. They answer to the fore-legs 
In quadrupeds, and et iVie extreidity of this thev hav** 
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a certain finger-like api>enclix, which ia usually called 
tlie hastnrd-mn{/. This instruinenl of flight is furnished 
with fiuilJs, which diller from the common feathers only 
in their size, being larger, and also from their springing 
from tlie deeper part of tlie skin, their shafts lying 
almost close to the bone. The beards of these quills 
«irc broad on one side, and moie narrow on the olhor, 


hulh which contribute to the ]»iogres&ive motion of the 
bird and the closeness of the wing. The manner in 


which mf)St birds avail theni'^elvt’c^ of 


those i,s first tlius: 


They quit the earth with i\ ’oound, in order to have room 
for llap])ing with the wing; when they have room fui 
this, they strike the body of air boTioath the whig with 
a violent motion, and with the whole under surface of 


the same; hut then, to avoid striking the air with equal 
violence on the niq>cr side as they rise, the wing is 
instantly contracted: so that the animal rises by the 
im]>ulso till it s])rcatls the wing for a second blow. Tor 
this reason, wc alwavs see birds choose to ri.se against 

^ V O 

the w'ind, becau.?e they have thus a greater body of air 
on the under than the U}>i)ev side of the sving.' J'or 
these rcuwsoiis also large fowls do not rise easily, both 
because tliey have not aufiicient room at first for the 
motion of thoir wings, and because the body of air does 
not lie 80 directly under the wdng a-^ tjiey rise. 

In order to move the wings, all birds are furnished 
with tw’o very strong pectoral muscles, which lie on 
each side of the breast-bone. The pectoral mm 'les of 
quadrupeds are trilling in cora^xarison to those of birds. 
In quadrupeds, as well as in man, the muscles which 
move the thighs and hinder parts of the body are by 
far the strongest, wliilc those of the nnps are feeble; 
but in birds, which make u.se of their wings, tlie contrary 
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obLiiins; .the pectoral muscles tliat move the win^^s or 

arms arc of enormous slnui^^th, while those of the thighs 

are weak niul sleinler. llv iiieaiis of these, a bu 4 can 

move its wings with a di‘,givo of W’hich, when, 

oomoared to the auimaVs sizi* is almost iiicretUble. 'J’he 
* • 

liap oi* a ,swan’s wing would break a man’s log; and a 
similar blow from an eagle has been known to lay a mail 
dead iji an instant. Such, conacipjeutly, is the force of the 
wing, and such its lightness, as to be inimitable l)y art. 
No inacbiju'S that huniau skill can conti'ivo are capable 
of giving snob force to so light aji a|)[iaraLus, The art 
of dying, therefore, that has so ofL'Ui aiul wso fruitlessly 
been Sought after, must, it i.s feared, for over be unat¬ 
tainable ; since as man i5if‘re.ases Ibe foice of his flying 
machine, lie must in*, oljliged to iticr(*ase. its wco’ght also. 

In all birds, c\cet>t nocturnal ones, the head i.s smaller, 
and bears less pro]»oitjou to the body than in (piad- 
lupods, tlmt it may more readily divide tlie air m Hying, 
and make way for'1110 body, so as to nmder its jtassago 
more easy. Tiieir eyes also are more llat and dejrrossed 
than in (piai.li'upeds; a circle uf small [>lales of bone, 
[daced scalcwi.se, under tliC outer coat of the organ, cn- 
cum}'as>’.crt the pu[ul of each, to strengUum and d(’fend 
it from injurie.s. l^oside this, birds have a kind of skin, 
called the iiictitatirrg membrane, willi* wbiidi, like a veil, 
they can at pleasure cover their eyes, tbungh their eye¬ 
lids continue open. This mein I »rune* takes its ri.so from 


the greater or more ol.»tuso cojaier d' the eye, and serves 
to wipe, cleanse, and probably to moisten its surface, 
Tire eyes, though they outwardly appear but small, yet 
separately, each almost equals the brain; wberea'i in 
man the brain is more than twenty times larger than 
the orbit of the eye. Nor ia t\ds organ in bird.s les.'-’ 
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iidaptfid for viniou by a particular expansioo of the 
optic iiervo, which rondera th(j impressions of external 
ohjectvS more vivid and ^listinct. 

From this conformation of Uie eye it follows, that the- 
sense of seeing in birds is infinitely superior to that of 
other animals. Indeed, this piercing sight seems neccs- 
saiy to the ci*cutnre’s support and safety. Were tliis 
oigon blunt CT, fnnn the. rapidity of tlio bird’s motion, it 
Wfrtdd be aj»t to strike against every object in ils way; 
aud it cundd sc.ui'coly find &ub.nsten<’c nnU*.ss possessed 
of n povrer t<» (lisc(n'ii its food fioin above witlj astonisb- 
ing sagacitv. A bawk, fu- bislunce, percinve.s a l.ul: ul 
u distiinco which ncitluT men nor dogs oould spy; a 
kite, from an almost iinpevceplibJe la igiit m the clouds, 
darts dowji on its ]>r(‘y ’willi the most unerring aim 
The sight of birds, tliereforo, excceiU what v;o know in 
most other animals, and excels them both in strojiglli 
and jm'ci.sicn. 


All hinls w«nt the external oar standing out friun ll)e 
head; t.lu*,v are only furiusIuHl with liole.s that convey 
sounds to the niiditorv caiud. It is inie, indeed, that 
the liorne.<l owl, and one or two moro birds, seem to 
liave cxLeinal oaiaj but wbat boars that rehomblance, 
are only blithers KStickiug out on each side of the bead, 
but no wav necessary to the sense of lieaiiuiT. It is 
[)i*obable, however, that the feathers ejicompassing the 
car-holcs in birds siip])ly tlie defect of the exterior ear, 
and collect sounds to be transiiiittod to the iitJtiial 
sonsory. Tlie extreme delicacy of this organ is easily 
proved by the readiness with which birds learn tunes, 
or repeat words, and tlie great exactness of their pro¬ 
nunciation. 

The p^^nse of smolliing seema not less vivid in tlie 
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genemlity of birds. Many of them wind ilurir prey at 
an immense distance, while others arc cipially imitected 
by tiiis sense against their insidiems pnrsners. In de¬ 
coys, where ducks tu'o caught., the men who attend them 
nuivcTsally keep a piece of tuif ourning near their 
mouths, n]mn whic.h they luoatlie, lest the fowl should 
smell them, and consecpioutly Ily away, llic univet- 
Sidity of tliis practice, puts the necessity i>f it beyond 
a doubt, and proves the extreme delicacy of the sonsc 


of srncUing, at least in 


thi.s spccica of the fcalhcrtMl 


creation. 


Xext to the parts l\»r Hight, le.t us view the h^gs and 
feet mini.^'ering to motion. Th(‘y are hoUi made liglil 
for the euciier tran.s]*ortat.ion through Ine air. Tlie toes 
in some are webbed, to tH them for the waters; in otliMi-s 
they are separaU’, for the hetter holding objects, cling¬ 
ing to trees for sufety. Such as have long bigs have, also 
long nocks, as otherwise they would he incupahle <il 
gathering up their food, either by land or water, jlut 
it does not hold, however, that those which have long 
necks should have long legs, sinee we sec that swans 


and goose, wdio.se Uf‘eks arc extrenudy lv»ng, have very 
short legs, and the.se ciiitdly employed in swimming. 

Thus (‘Very cxt“riial part liitlmrto noticed appears 
ada})tcd to (he. Ijfc and .situation <.f tlfi? animal: nor are 
the inward, parts, tliongh less ii-imctdialely appropriated 
to (light, less nc.ccssai'V to Siifety. 'fbe bones of every 
]iart of the body are extremely light and thin; and all 
the muscle.s, except that immatliately moving tlui wings, 
extremely slight and feeble. The tail, which is composed 
of quill hiathers, serves to couutei balance the head and 
nock; it guides the anhnars njght like a rudder, and 
greatly asai.^ts it either in its aschnt or when descending. 
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Il‘ wc go on to exairjinft birds internally, we shall nud 
the sanii* wonderful conforiuation, fitting the,m for a life 
in air, and inerca;iing the surface by diininisliing the 
solidity. Jri tlie first [dace, tlicir lungs, which are coin- 
inonly cath3d the sole, slick fast to the sides of the ribs 
and back, and can be very little dilated or contracted. 
Ihit to make uj) for this, which might impede theii 
breathing, the (uels of the brancho.s of tlio wind-pipe 
oj»en into tJieni, while th<‘se. have openings into the 
cavity of Uui belly, ami convey the air drawn in b} 
breathing into CiMiaiii recept.'.(des like bladders running 
aloiig the* IcTigth of the v.diole body. Nor are these 
openings obscaire or dilllcult to he discerned : for a probe 
thrust into Uk^ lungs of a fowl will easily find a passag^e 
into the belly; and air blown into the wind-pipe will 
bo seen to disicnd the aniinars lK)dy like a bladder. 
In quadmpeds this passage is sioppe.d l)y the midriff; 
but in fowls tlir. e'uuunuiuiauon is obvious; and conse- 
quently they h ive a nmeh greater facility of taking a 
long and huge i.nspiration. It is sometimes iilso seen 
that the wind-pipe makes many convidiilioris vithiii the 
body of a bird, and it is tiion called the labyrinth; but 
of what use these convolutions are. or why the wind¬ 
pipe. .should make, so many turnings within tlic body of 
some birds, is a difficulty fin* whieh no naturalist has 
been able to account. 

This ditTorerme ^f the wiiid-pi]je often obtains in 
snimals that to all n[»pearunce are of the same 3 |^>cies. 
Tims in the imiio .swan,, the wiad-pipo makes but a 
straight pii.ssagc into the lungs ; while in the wild sw'an, 
which to all exbu’nal a})pearauce seems the same animal, 
the wind-pipe pierces through the breast-bone, and there 
nas several turnings, before it comes out again and goes 
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to enter the lungs. It is not to form the voice that 
those turnings arc found, since the fowls that are without 
them arc vocal; rind those, piuticnhirly llie bird just 
now inenliun(‘d, that have tlicin, arc silent. Whence, 
therefore, some binls derive tliat loud and various 
modulation in their warhlings is not easily to be ac¬ 
counted for; at least, Ujc knife of the anatomist goes 
but a short way in the investigation. AU we are certain 
of is, tied birds have much louder voices, in rc.s])ect to 
tludr bulk, than animals of any other kind; for the 
bellowing of an ox is not louder than tlu*. scream of a 
peacock. 

In these particulars, birds ]>retty mucli rc.seinbJe each 
other in their internal conformation; but tliero are scmic 


varieties wliicli we should inoio attentively obHci've, 
All birds li'ivo, ]tropeily Gi»eaking, but one slomuch; but 
tliis is very diderent in dilfercnt kinds. In all tin- 
rapacious kinds that live U])on animal food, as w'cll Ui- 
in some of the fish-feeding tribe, the stomach is i)ecu- 
liarly forme<l. I'hc gullet in them is found rei»leto Avitli 
glandular hodic'S, which seive to dil.iU*, and macerate the 
fond as it into tJio stoiuiieh, which is always very 

large in prui>ortion to the sixe of the bii’d, and gem^rally 
wra]>pcd round with fat, in order to iiicroase its warmth 
and powers of digt'-stion. 

Oranivorous birds, or such a" live upon fmits, com, 
and otlier vegetables, have tiieir intiistines diiferently 
formed from those of the ra]>acious kind. Their gullet 
dilates just above the breast-jjone, and forma iti^eif into 
a pouch 01 bag, called the crop. This is re])lcte with 
salivary glarals, which .soivc to moisten and soften the 


grain and other food which it contains. I’he^se glands 
are y&sy numerous, with longitudinal opcnirjgn, wdiich 
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eirat a whitish and a viscous substance. After the dry 
food of tlio bird has been macerated for a convciiieiit 
time, it then passes into the belly, where, instead of a 
soft moist stomach, as in the rapacious kinds, it is 
ground between two pair of muscles, commonly calle.d 
the gizzfu’d, covered on the inside with a stony ri<lgy 
coat, and almost cartilaginous. Those coats, nibbing 
each other, arc capable of bruising and attenuat¬ 
ing the hardest substances, their acti»)ri being often 
comj^ared to that of tlic grinding-t(jelh in man and other 
iminmls. Ttin.s the organs »>f digestion are in a manner 
reversed in birds. Floast.s grind tbeir food with their 
teeth, and Ihoir it pa.'^.ses into the stomach, wdicrc it is 
i:4('ftc'»’.c.d and digestcul. (hi the c.outrary, binLs of this 
sort first macerate and .st)fton it iu the crop, and then it 
is ground and touiniinuted iu tlu^ .stomacli or gizzard. 
iJirds are also careful to up saiid, gravel, and other 
hard sub.st!inces, not to grind lludr food, as has been 
suppo.sed, but to prevent the loo violent actiim of the 
coats of the stonmcli against each otlu.'r. 

itfost birds hav(i twt> appendices or blind guts, which 
in quatlrnpcds are alAvays found single. Among such 
birds as are thus supplied, all carnivorous.fowl, and all 
birds of the sparrow kind, liavo very small and short 
ones: water-fowl, and birds of the p-ovltiy kind, siic 
longest of all. There is .still another appendix observ¬ 
able in the inte.slines of biRls, resembling a little worm, 
which is nothing more than tlie remainder of that'.^s- 
sago by which the yolk was conveyed into the guts of 
the young chicken while yet in the egg and under incu¬ 
bation. 

From the simple conformation of the animal, it should 
seem tliat biitls are snhj^t to few diseases; and in fact 
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they have hut £u\v. There i& oue, however, w'iiich they 
are subject to, from which quadnipods are in a great 
measure exempt; this is the annual moulting which 
they suffer; for all birds whatsoever obtain a new cover¬ 
ing of feathers once a year, ami ciist the old. During 
moulting season, they ever n]>pcar disordered; those most 
remarkable for tlieir courage tbou lose all tbeir fierceness; 
and .such as are of a weakly coiislilution often expire 
under this natural operation. No feeding can maintain 
their strcngtli; tlicy all cease to breed at this season; 
that nourislnnent which goes to the ])roilucti()u of the 
young, is wholly absorbed by the demand required for 
supplying the nascent plumage. 

This inoiilting time, however, may be artificially 
accelerated; and tlmse wlio have the management of 
singing birds frequently pul their icerct in practice. 
They inclose the binl in a dark cage, Avhore they keep 
it excessivt-ly warm, and throw the poor little tiniriuil 
into an artificial fcve.r; this produces the moult; his 
old fcalhei’S fall before tbeir time, aiul a new set tuk(js 
their place, more brilliant and beautiful than ibc fonnci. 
They add, tliat it mends (he bird’s singing, an(l incrcase.s 
its vivacity; but it inuHt not be cou(:'*-ah*,d, that scarcely 
one bird in three survives the operation. 

The mannon in wliieli Nature peHorms ibis ojieraliun 
of moulting is tliis : the quill or feather, wIkju first 
})ndruded from the skin and come to its full size, grows 
harder as it grows older, and receives a kiiui of perios- 
Umm or skin round the shaft, by which it seemr. altaclifd 
to the animal. In I’.roportion as the quill grows older, 
its sides, or the bony pen part, thicken; but its v.Jiolc 
diameter shrinlvs and decreases, Thus, by the thickening 
of its sides, all nourishment‘from the body bef/omes 
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tnore and, by the decreuso of its diumelur, it 

becomes more loosely fixed in its socket, till at length 


it falls out. In the meantime, tlio rudiments of an 
incijjiont quill are beginning below. TJio skin forms 
its(df into a little bau% 'wliieli is fed fi*om tlie bo<ly by 
small vein sind artery, and whic*h every day increases in 
si;:'' till it is piotrnded. While the one end vegetates 
into tliO beard or vane of the leather, tliat j)avt attached 
to the skill ia still soft, arnl receivi'S a eou.scaiil sujqdy 
of nourislimeiit, which ia ditfiised llirough the lauly of 
the quill b}" that little light substance which wc* always 
find within when we make a pen. This suh.^tauce, \\liieh 
as yet has received no name tliat I know ol‘, s<*r\eH the 
growing quill as the umbilical artery does an iulimt in the 
womb, by supplying it with nourishment, and dillusing 
that nourishment over the whole iVamo. When, liow- 
ever, the quill is eoiiio to its full growth, and requires 
no further nourishment, tho vein and artery become les.8 
and leas, till at last tho little opening by wliieli they 
comTuunicatetl with the quill becomes wlmliy obliterated; 
and the quill thus de]>rivcd continues in its socket fur 
s.miG montlis, till in tho end it shrinks, and leaves rocun 
for a repetition of the same jjroeess of nature as 
bei’orc. 


The moulting season commonly obt.uiiB from the end 
of summer to tho middle of autumn. The bird con¬ 
tinues to struggle witli this malady during the winker; 
and Nature has kiudly pvo^’ided, that w'hen there tire 
the few^est provisions, tlicif the animal’s appetite shall 
be least craving. At the beginning of spring, wdien 
food begins again to be plentiful, the animal’s strength 
and vigour return. * 
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NIOH'l 

BV MONTGOMKUY. 

Nniirc it' tlio tiino for lost: 

How swoot, w'Uoii labours closo, 

To f^atlu’T vouinl tin tubing' brctisf 
Tluj curtain of icp(>.se, 

Strotcli Ibi? tirod linil)S. and Isiy Llio head 
Tjpon <.»ur own d(di^htf»d bod ! 

Night is tlio tirno hu* drcuiris ; 

The i^av roiuanco of life, 

When truth tlitit is, and truth that, seems 
Blend in faulastio sLviie : 

Ah 1 visions loss beguiling far 
Than Avakiiig dreams by dtiylighl tire! 

Night is the time hu* toil. 

To plough the clnssio tield, 

Intent to hud tJie buried spoil 
Its wealthy furrows yiehl; 

Till alLis ours that .sages taught, 

Tliat poots sang, or heroes wrought. 

Night i.s the time to weep. 

To wet with unseen tears 
Those graves of memory, whore sleep 
The joys of other years; 

Hopes that were angels in their birtli, 
But perished young, like thingr. of ^'..ith 
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isi tlie tiiiio to wateb 
Or) Oceun’s dark exp,'inRe, 

To I jail the rieiudes,' or catch 
The full moon'« earliest glance; 
TliJit brings imto the homc-sick rniiirt 
All we have loved and loft hehiiid. 


Night is the. time for euro, 

llrooiling on hours mis-sjjont, 

To see tlio speetre; <jf (hv.puir 

Come to our loiielv i.*ut; 

♦* * 

Like iJnituSj 'muisl lii.^ alu»iih(*ring 
Startled hv Cu.“siir’.s stalwart jdiost.^ 

Night is tlio tijiie to muse: 

'I'lieh fnnn the eye the soul 
Takes liight, and, with ex'paudijjg v]e,\vj. 

Picyond tiie starry poii*, 

Descries alliwart the Jihys.^ of ni'jht 
'I’lie dawn ol iiiKTcated Ihdat. 


‘ Tfu' I’.iilcvl tUij Si v<‘ii Sta.'.;) are a gr*'ij' •»' 

sOirs 111 ill! Cl iistcll.iti.-u 'raunih. 

* Tins icliTv to A lej'cinl ivui.il-' l liy an ancient writer calleii Pin- 
t:ireli, ati'l ivpcfiii'il by Sliakipoare in liir* pIfiA' ot" Jufiu^ Cirt-/,-. 
nriitu- was omj Ilf tlui K'lnwii consniraturs wh . jassinsinate-i Jjibijs 
; :ui I it wis 'i.iiil tlj.if llii* of , arspi-ir <1 to him, one 
iiij;;li! iJuiMitj the i<ubvi’i|Uciit CAjnjvf'srri. .iini paid, “Wo shall meet 
.i^'iiiii at rinlippi." Sh.irily i.ri.-i'\vaii'.. r.nuiis wj. .'tefoatod in the 
t>anlc of Philippi, ami .Minmitt*^! snhi.h.. ■ * 


V 
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QUEKNT PHILtri^A AND THK SIKOK OF CAI.AIS. 

BY WCICKXS. 

Five days after this groat battled Ihc King laid siege to 
Calais. This siege—ever afterwards luemorablc—lasted 
nearly a year. Tii orfb^r to starve th(i itdiabitauts out, 
King Edward built so many wo<Klen houses for the 
lodgings of his troops, that it is said tlieir quarters 
looked like a second C'alais suddenly sprung up around 
the first. Early in the siege, the govinmor of tlie town 
drove out what he called the useless mouths, to the 
iiuuiber of seventee-n hundred persons, men and women 
voung and old. King Edward allowed them to i)ass 
Ihi’Oiigh his lines, and even fed them, and dismissed 
them with money; but, later in tbo siege, he was not 
so merciful—five hundred more, wlio wore aft<;rwards 
driven out, dying of starvation and misery. The gar¬ 
rison were so hard-pressed at last, that they sent a letter 
to KirJg Philip,* tolling liim that th('y had eaten all the 
horses, all the dogs, and all llio rats and mice that could 
be found in the place;)and, that if he did not relieve 
them, they must either surrender to the English, or eat 
one another. Phdip made one effort to give them relief; 
hut they were so hemmed in by the English power, that 
he could not succeed, and was fain to leave the place. 
Upon this they hoisted the English flag and surrendeied 

* This refers tu the ;,T©at battle of Crecy cjf Creasy, fought between 
the Eugli«b and the French on the 26th of August, 1346. Edwanl 
III. and his son the Hliick Prince completely defeated the French King; 
and nearly 40,000 Frenchmen, iriclmliog larg- onnibers of tlm <’lii#*i 
nobility of France, were slain. 

* Pliilip VI., iiii.g of France. 

K 
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to K<lwnr(i. “Tell your general,” said he. to tlie 

humble nicssorigers who came out of the town, " that 
I require to have sent here, six of thfj moat distinguislicd 
citizens, barelegged, art(f in their shirts, with ropes about 
their necks; and let those six nteiv bring with them the 
kevs of the castle and the town.” 

When tile Governor of Calais related lids to thej'eiqde 
in the Market-]dace, there wa.s givat weeping and dis- 
tres.s; in the midst of whicli. worthy citizen, named 
Ihist:ice dii Sidnt IMern?, r«».^o up ami R:i.id, that if the six 
men rcf]uired were not sacrinetMl, the wliole ]»0]>ul!itimi 
would lie; tlunvfoie he olfoivd liiinself tlie tirst- 


Ihi'ionniged V*y tlii.s hriglit examide. iivo fithei sxnrlljy 
ciLizeiifl up (Uie afle.r armther, ,Mn<i tlu-insolvt'.s 

(o save tin; ro^t. Tl.'c Gdvernor, uluj was teo itadly 
wounded to he aide to walk, mounted a pocu* old hoise 
tiiat liad not been eale.n, and coiidiielc<l tUc.se g'»od men 
to 'he gate, wliih; rdl the peo]do eriedaml nioiinied. 

Kiward reetdved them wratldhllv, and *>rd.Mvd the 
heads of all the six to be sinu k (df. Si;* Walttu* Af.um v 
ploade(i for them, but iti vain. I fowe\ <‘r. the good Queen 
fell njion In-.r knees, and besought the King to give, ihem 
up to lior. Tiu; King rc]>lied, “ I wisli you had bec?i 
somewhere else; hut 1 cannot ro.fu.u; you.” So .she h.sd 
them properly dressed, made a f(;as' ^foi- them, ami .sent 
them Uitdv with :v liaiuLsouu* jutisent, to the great rejoic¬ 
ing of the whole camp. 1 hope the people of (.‘alais 
loved the daughter to whom she gave hirtli ^-.oou 'li’tei 
vv’ard.s, for !;■ r gentle motin'r'.s sake 
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fHE CHIU3'S FJllST UUIEF. 

n\ MRS. IlEMxVKS. 


‘ Olt cull mv r»iotlior back Lo mo ! 

I ciiiint*t alone ; 

The. siiininor cuiMOii with llower and hot? -- 
VVlioru is iny nroUior yoiic ? 

‘ '.riio lniUorlly }^liinciM^ bright 
Across the siiiiboam’s track ; 

I care not now to chase its llight - 
Oh ! call my lirother back ! 

' The (lowers run wild—the (lowers we sow’d 
Ai ttuiiii our garden tree ; 

Our viiKi is dr<«oj>irig willi its load • ' 

Oil ! call him back lo me !’* 

lie cf»uld not iiear tliy voice, lair diild, 

He iriay not come to thee; 

The. Taco that once like sj>rijig-tiine smiled 
On cartli no moie Umn’it ye(\ 

A rose’s hiief bright life of joy. 

Such unto him was given ; 

Oo—thou must play alone, my hoy ! 

Thy Jb’other is in heaven I ” 

» 

“ And has he left his hiid.s and llowers, 

And luu.st I call in vainl' 

And, through the long, long summer hours. 
Will he not come again '< * 


K 2 
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" And by the brook, and in the glade, 
Are all our wanderings o'er ? 

Oil! while my brother with me play’d, 
Would 1 had loved lum more I ’* 


WHY A FALLS Tu THE HJIOUNI). 


\ 1UAL0'.1UK* HKTWEKN A Mri Lli BOY AND ITIS TITTOU. 


[Adapted from '‘Evenings at Home.") 

»SlK,—said a little boy one day to liia tutor, on st:cing a 
mango fall fnmi a tree—I have been reading to-day 
that Sir Lsaac Xewlon was led to make some of his 
great discoveries by seeing an apple fall from a tree. 
What was there extraordinary in. th.it ? 

T. There w^^a uollung exliaonlinary; but it haj)- 
pen<;d to caic.h his attention and set him tiiinkiiig. 

li. And wliat did lie tliink aliout? 

1\ He tried to find out by what means the apple 
wM-s brought to the gi'ouiid. 

/>’ W)iv, I could have told him that—because the 
iit.ilk gave way, and tliere was nothing left to supp-nt it. 

T. And what then ? 

H. AYhy then—it mmst fall, you know. 

7' Hut w'hy must it fall ? that is ihc point. ^ . 

^ Tlii-j (iialogui', -iiul iho one that follow- % few jmgos lower down, 
may witii aUvanl!i>ri* as n'poHlion-led^nns. One hoy should hi* 

told to learu by Iioart tho BjK'echea of the »ntor (marked T.), ami 
another those of the little hoy (marked S.\ the two hoys should 
repeat the lesson bemre tho master, as if tlieji- were talking to each 
Ollier wnthont restraint: anu this will ancustom ' hc*u w> aoiuc moasure 
to a i.oUo<imul style in 'ivakmg KiiglUL 
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B, Because it couM net help it. 

T, But why could it not hol[> it ? 

//. 1 don't know—that is ;ni otl.l (juesUorL. Hecimsi^ 

thoro was nothing to keep it ujj. 

T. Suppose there was not—d<H‘S it follow th:*.( it 
must come to the ground ? 

y>. Yes, surely! 

T. Is an apple animate or inanimate? 

B. Inanimate, to he sure! 

T. And can inanimate things move of tliemselvc.s ? 

Ji. No—1 think not—hut the a])ple hills hc;*aiise it 
is forced to fall. 

2’. Right! some fmcc out of il.S(ilf acts upon it. 
otherwisij it would remain for ever wliore it wa,s eviut 
when Ifiosencd from the tree. 

I>\ Would it ? 

T. Undouhtedly! fru there are only two ways in 
whieh it coitld he moved; hy its own j)i)wev*or motion, 
or llie power of soiiiethijig (‘.Iho moving it. Now the 
jirst ;rou acknowledge it has not; the cause of its 
niotiou mu-,t lliereforo he tljo seouud. Aud what that 
is w’a.s the ohji-et ot the phihj.sopher’.s inquiry. 

I). But every! liing falls to the ground as well as an 
aj>]/lo when tliei'c is nothing to kei-p it up. 

T. True -thewe mn.st therefore he a universal cause 
of this teinh'jicv to full. 

It. And wliat is it ? 

T. Why, if things out of the earth cannot move 
themselves U) it, tlicrc can be no other wmse of their 
coming together tliau that the earth pulls them. 

II But the earth is no more animate tliaii they are, 
80 how cau it pull ? , 

^ I 

T. WrB objected I This will brine us to Uic point. 
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Sir Ncwloii, atlor deep meditation, discovered that 
then* a law in nature called fdtrarfiorL, hy virtue of 
wliioli every ]»artiele of mattfir, that is. everything? of 
which the world is composed, draw's towards it every 
other j)aTticle of matter, with a force pro]»ortioned to its 
size and distance. I^ay two marhle.s on the table. Thov 
have a tondcmcy to come tot?other, and, if there were 
nothin}:? else in the worM, they w’oiild come together' 
hut they arc also atti'acled by the table,'hy the ground, 
and hv evervthini? besides in the room; and these 
different atlraotions ]>ii!l against each other. Now, the 
globe of the earth is a }>rodigions ma.ss of matter, to 
which nothing near it can bear any comj)iins(jn. h 
draws, therefore, with mighty force, everything w'ithin 
its reach; which is the cause that everything falls, or 
has a tendency to fall; and this is calletl the f/rnrifafiun 
of bodies, or that w'hich gives tbrnn weiiflt. AVle ii I lift 
up anything, 1 act contrary to this force ; for which 
reason it seems hcavij to me, and the lieavier the nioi'c 
matter it contains; since tliat increase's llie allrac.tion of 

the earth for it. Do you undrrsland this ? 

•> 

li. 1 think 1 do. It is like a loadstone^ drawing a 
needle. 

T. Yes—that is an attraction, but of a partiotilar 
kind, taking place only betsvecn the magnet and iron. 
Jlut gravitation, or the attraction of the earth, acts upon 
everything alike, 

B. Then it is jvtilliug you and me at this moment. 

T. It is. 

li. But why do we uot slick to the ground, then ? 

T. Because, as wc are alive, we have a power of self- 
motion, which can, to a Certain degree, overcome the 

* The loadsiom u tb« stoii^ that leads or draws <ron ; the mafpiet. 
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iiUractiuu of the earth. Ihil the reason you cannot 
jump a mile high as well ns a foot, is this attraction, 
which brings you down Jigaiii afte'- tin' of yoni 

jump is spent. 

Ji. 1 tliiiik, then. J begin to im-.lci. t.inil wind I liavr 
heard of }K*.ople. living on tin? other side of the world. 
1 believe Ibev me called who have, their 

fV^el turned towards our.s, and tludr heads in the air. 1 
U"e<l to w<ind('.r liow it could be that they did not fall 
oil; hut. 1 suppose the earth pults them to it ? 

T. Very true. And \vhith(*r sh(ud<l they fall ? 
What have thev (A’er their heads ? 

11. 1 don’t km>v/--sky, 1 .sujiposL-. 

T. Tliey luive. Thi-;eavi]! i.s a va.sl )»all, liung in the 
uir, and (auiLinually spinning round, and that is the 
cause- why the .sun and stars seem to vise and set. At 
noon wo. have the sun ove.r our heads, wlien the anti¬ 
podes h.avc the stars over tlun’r.s; and at midnight the 
stars are over our head.s, and the sun over tlicirs. So 
whither sliould they fall tf» more than we ?—to the .stai’s 
or the sun. 

Pt. liut vve. arc up. and they are dowiu 

T. What i.^ up, but from tin' earth and toivards the 
.•*ky ? Their had toucli the earth and their Jie.ad.s p<;i»t 
U) the .sky, ni- widl a.s ours; ainl we aA un(h.'i' the.ir fettt, 
a.s much as tle-y are under ou*- If a hole were, dug 
(pule Ihioe.gh the <uirtb, what would you see through it? 

li. Sky, with the .sun or the stuns; and now 1 see the 
wljole matter pla'iily. Hut.pray what .suj)porU the 
earth in the air ? 

T. Why, whit’ner .should it go ? 

JJ. I don’t know--] su]j}JOse Awards the ))oiui where 
'here might be most to draw it. * 1 have hfyird that^the 
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8un is a great many times bigger than the earth. Would 
it not go to that ? 

T. You have thought very justly on the matter, I 
see. liut 1 shall take another opportunity^ of showing 
you how this is, aurl why the caiih does not fall into the 
811 II, of which, T confess, there seems to bo some danger. 
Mcaiiwliilc, tliink how far the falling of an apple has 
cari-iecl us. 

R To the antipodes, and I know not whither. 

T. You may see thence what im may be made of 
the commonest fact by a thiiddug mind 


THE TJUVELLKirS HYMN 

, BY ADDISON. 

% 

I low aoi thv servants blest, oil Lord [ 

How sure is their defence! 

Etornal wisdom ts their guide 
Their help Omnipotence. 

% In foreijm realms and lands ivmole. 

*K 

Supported hy thy cai'O. 

'I’luougli hurning climes 1 p.'isse<l unhurt, 

And brcallied the tainted“ nir, 

3 = Thy mci'cy sweetened every toil, 

Made every region please ; 

The hoary Alpine hills it warmed, . v 

And smoothed the Tyrrhene® seas 

* St'« Uk* next dUilogtic, a fev j)a|];H.s further on. 

* 7'mittsd, heaauso the eliinate of very hot eountries injurft? the 
honlih of those born in a cold climate. 

* Tlie TiTrliciio or Klniscan Sea is that part of the Mediterraneau 
Sea vdiich lies iMtween the iroast.s of Sicily, Sardinia and CorH'ra, and 
Uio vest coast of Italy. 
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4f Thixikj oh my soul, dovootly think. 

How, with rtfi’righted eyes, 

Tliou saw’st the wide extended deep 
1 II all its horrors rise,! 

OiU)fusi(;n dwelt in ever}’ face. 

And fear in every heart; 

When waves on waves, and gitlfs on gnlfa, 
O’ercaine the pilot’s art. 

Vet 1 hen fi-oni all niy griefs, O I,iord * 

Thy mercy set me free, * 

Whilst in the confidence of jirayer, 
l\Iv faillrtook hold on tliee. 

t 


^ For, though ill dreadful whirls we liung 
High on the hrokeii wave, ^ . 

i knew thou Avert not slow to hear, 

Kor impotent to save. 




The storm was laid, tine winds retired 
Obedient to tliy will; 

The sea, that roared at thy command, 
At ihv Command wits still. 

ft** 


'fi. in mi<h'L of daug<n,s. feam, and death, 
Thy goodness I’ll adoie. » 

And praise thee fm thy imucies ]>a£>t, 
And humbly hojie tbi more. 

'' My life, if thou ]>reserv’st my lile. 

Thv aacrilicc sliall he ; 

• * 

And death, if death must be my <Ir>om 
Sball join iny soul to thee. 
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TIIK UllKKKS. 


Thk (irti'ks come very su»l<lenly into j)rf)uiiiu'iicc abetii 
I1.C. ;■'()(), uiid tljcir history for the years is the 

most sjilf'.ndid that the world has yet seen, Tlie 
extreme suddcim^s of thoir riR(3 fimy he jKii iIy au eiToi 
ill our notions, hecausii we do n<|^ ]>qssoss any contem¬ 
poraneous liistory that p,ocs hark fjuihfcr tluui this date. 
Ihit from B.O. oOU--irc. oDU we He<-'thorn performiiiL; 
tlie nnhhticMt deed.*.', and utl.i.ning in many respects th 
hidiost o.vT.ellonco ih.iL over lias heeu nttainod hy an\ 
nation, rossessed of the mo,->t hcau^fiil luivauaije, tlo'v 
wrote })Ot‘ms, dramas, and histories, which wo vainly now 
attempt to equal : j^il'tod with the most exquisite appre¬ 
ciation of beauty, they executed sculptures and con 
structed huihlinos wliich mt cannot imitate : endowed 
with the keenest mental acul('nc.ss, tliev devised systems 
of philosojhy and of guvoniment which we still discu.ss, 
Ihou'di wo can carry the ^ll:^cussio^ little farther. In 
their deeds the (Irccks have atlorded examples of 
courage, self-saeritice and ])iitriotism, which have earned 
imperLshahlo roiiown. 

Modern (iioec*' on the nuip of Juirope is a small 
country, Imt Ancii iU (Jrooce projH’i cyiujirisevl al- * a 
largo ]>avt of Turkey in Europe. And as at the present 
d.iv the uroator numlKU- of men of English race are not 
oonUined in England, so ancientiy the gi-eater pa.t of 
the Greek nation was not oontainod in Greece. Greece 
proper seems to have, been occiij'icd by successive 
swanuings of Aryan tribes southward: ami IVoni Greece 
they passed into Italy; fhe southern ]»art of which they 
colonised to such an extent that it was called Great 
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Gieece. Tliev also colonised the whole coast of i\siM 

> »!• 

Minor with Greek cities, ami oceujn’cd all the. islaials 
between Asia and Europe. They pLnited colonies all 
round the Jleditorranoan, foundiiij^ big cities on the 
cojists of North Africa, Spain, and France: they occupied 
tlie larger part of the island of Sicil}^ and planted laige 
citie.s on Ufe coasts of the Black All this the 

Greeks lia<l don^ before B.C, 500, and they jnobably 
occupied Gi«;ecc' proj>or a thousand years before tbat. 
Their earliest de.scriptions of themselves reprcjaent their 
romlition between B.C. 1200 and B.O. 1000: they ai»f)eur 
then as a half-barbarous race iinj)crfe,ctly acquainted 
with the use tjf'^iron and ignorant of the art of 
writing,^ 

Even in this early jjeriod the Gre,eks jiosscssed a 
Goveruirient allogethcr unlike the dosjiolisms of Egy])t 
and Assyria. Tliere was no king of the whole Greek 
nation: each tribe had its own ]>i'incc, and lie laid to 
govern in accordance with the advit'C of the chief nion 
and with the vote of the whole assembly td bis ])CO]ih;. 
Tliis way of govenniieiit wa.i^ renuirkably like tlie [irc.sent 
English jdiiu oi a Queen with a llutuse of Ixnds wlio 
consult, and a House of Commons who by their vote 
really determine every tiling. Itvory^Groek thus a thou¬ 
sand years B.C> had a voic(} in the government of the 
small State to wliich lie hclonged. In the whcjle Greek 
nation, sometimes one State, someiimea another, hold 
the chief phice; hut in b.c. 500 the two leading Stute.'i 
were Athens and Sparla, and these aie the two inosi 
celebrated during this goldc.n^ period of the Gr«‘ek 
nation .—FromThe liV/rW\s HiUoryy 


^ Of vory n* (itcecfc Hve have, no real UlatDrv, bui 

ouiy H-gL'iKii hlvC itaf about ilif: br^ro 1 hi givK-o h^low 
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ROADICEA 

BT COWPER. 

the British wanior queen, 

Bleeding from Bomaa rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien, 

Counsel of her countiy’s gods, 

Sage beneath the spreading oak 
Slit the Dniid,® hoary chief; 

Kvery burning word be s]K»ke 
Full of rage, and full of grief, 

“ Princess ! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 

’Tia because resentment ties 
All the terroi’S of our tongues. 

" Koine shall perish—wriW, t^t woitl 
In the blood that she has spill; 

Perish, lijpe ess and abhorr'd, 

Deep n ruin as in guilt. 

Koine, for emjm*o far renown’d. 

Tramples on a thousand states; 

Soon her pri<le shall kiss the ground— 

Hark ! the Caul is at luii- gates ! 

* Duriiig tho fmt contury .lOer Christ, tin* Itoiuans gradually 
coiiqucml tlie whole of Croat Rntaiu c-veeja tiu' Highlands of 1:Jeot 
iaiid. In the course of those v.^rs, a great iiisurrcetion of the aatiic 
Uritoua in a.t». 61-02 was headc^l by Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, a 
tribe of Biitons liring in the eastern countie.*i. Boadicea‘s daughhTK 
h.'ui br'cv (tulr.iged, and herself houte.n with rods, by tlie coniraaud oj 
a Konian oHif'cr, Tho insuiToction was at length put down by the 
Komaus, and Uoadicea conuniti d suicide, 

• The priests of the ancient^ Britons were called Druid*. They had 
an extreme ?cneratiou for thei^ak'tree ; and were believed to poavist 
prophetic power 
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** CHbet Eomaiis ahall arise, 

. “Seedless of a sokUer*s name; 
Sounds^ not arms, sjbtdl win the prize, 
Harmony the to 


" Then springs 

From ihe !i0| our land, 

Aim'd with glad with win^s, 

Shall a wider world command. 


" Jvcgions Caesar never know 
Thy posterity shall sw'ay ; 
Where his eaghjs ® ueviT flew, 
invincible us th(;y.” 


SsuJi tlie bard’s im)])lietic wor«ls, 
I'rcgnant with celestial tiro, 
Ib-nding as be swept the chords 
Of liis sweet but awful lyre. 
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She, with all a monarch’s pride, 
Felt them in her bosom glow ; 
Rush’d to battle, fought, and died ; 
Dying burl'd them at the foe. 


“ KufUans, pitiless os proud, 

. Heaven Jiwarda the vengeance due; 
Kminrc is on us besto w'd, 

Shame and ruin wait for you." 


* 'rhls ulluilc:) ti> tlui fuia Lhat tiic mo<lcni liuliau.'; are laoro famoiiit 
for tlioir .skill in luu"'-' tbau for their jnilit.'iry pr.'^vves.'i. 

* The thunder n.fenml to is the thUudfir of flre-anns VMVldod hy 
th« ICnglish ; >vho aro here (not quito accurately) reprosented as the 

progeny" \ii the anch'Ut Britons. Tne zi 70 i| 7 .r aro ttio sails of ships, 
ar ]>erUa[)S the paddles of steamboats. The wider worlds and thf* 
regxtMS Cmar necer knew, are America, Au.stralia, Ac. 

® The »taadar<b 'arricti hy the Potnaus wi'rr* /uhjIm, 
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THE STORY OF THESEUS AHU THE 
MIHOTAUB. 


TnKSEtTSi stiiyed with hw fettier at Athens all the 
winter: and when the spi^ng equinox drew near, all 
the Athenians grew sad and silent, and Theseus saw it, 
and asked the reason; but no one would answer liiin a 
wcuhI. 

Then he went to his father, and asked him: but 
-tEgcus turned away his face and w(*pt. 

“Do not ask, niy son, beforehund, about evils wliich 
must hax>pen: it is enough to have to face them when 
they come.” 

And wlien the spring equinox came, a herald came to 
Alliens, and'stood in the market, and cried, “0 people 
and King of Athena, where is your yearly tribute?” 
Then a great lamentation arose throughout the city. 
Hut Tliesoiis stooil up to the herald, and cried,— 

“And who are yon, dog-faced, who dare demand 
tribute here ? If 1 did not reverence your herald's stalf, 
I would brain you with this chib.” 

And the liorald answered juoudly, for he was a g^rave 
and ancient man,— 

“ Fair youth, 1 am not dog-faced or shameless; .but I 
do my master’s bidding, l^liuos, the King of hundi*ed- 
oitied Crete, tlie wisest of» all kings on earth. And yon 

' Theseus was tha grwxt Id'gendary hero of the Athenians. He was 
the son of .£geas, Kiv^ of Athens, who was believed to have lived in 
the earliest ago of Greek History Ihc account of the Greeks at 
page 188. j 
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must be surely a stranger here, or you would imow why 
I comoi and that 1 come by right ” 

“ I am a stranger here. Tell me, then, why y\)U 
come.” 

" To fetch tho tribute which King j^i^eus promised to 
Minos, and confirmed hk promise with an oath. For 
Minos conquered all this land, and Megara which lies 
to the east, when he came hither with a great fieel of 
ships, enraged about the murder of his son. For his 
son Androgeos came hither 16^ the Panathonaic games, 
and overcame all the Gioeks in the sports, so that the 
[)eople honoured him as a hero. But when A%eus .saw 
his valour, he envied them, and feared lest he should 
join the sons oC and take away the swiptro from 

him. So he plotted against his life, and slew him basely, 
no man knows how or where. Some say that ho way¬ 
laid him by Oinoe, on the road which goes to Thebes; 
and some lliat he sent him against tho bull of Marathon, 
that the bpa.st iniglit kill him. But /Kgeus say.s that 
the young men killed him from envy, because he had 
con(piere.d them in tlio games. So Minos came hiihcu 
and avenged him, and would not depart till this land 
had promised him tribute, seven youths and seven 
maidens every year, %vho go with me in a black-sailed 
sliip, till they come to Imndred-citied Crete.” 

And Theseus gromid his lecth together, and said, 
“ Wert thou nf>t a hendd I would kill thee, for saying 
such tilings of my father; but I will go to him, 
and know the tiulli.” So he went to bis lather, and 
asked him; but he turned ^Way hi.s head and wept, 
and said, “Blood was .shed in tlic lan<l unjustly, and by 
blood it is avenged. Break not my heart by questions: 
it is enough to endure in silence,” 
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Then Theseus groaned inwardly, and said, I will go 
myself with these youths and maidens, and kill Minos 
upon his royal throne/’ 

And /Egcus shrieked, and cried, You shall not go, 
my son, the light of my old age, to whom alone I look 
to rule this people, after, I am dead and gone. You 
shall not go, to die horribly, as those youths and maidens 
dio; for Minos thrusts them into a labyiinth, which 
Daidalos made for him among’the rocks,—Paidaloa the 
ro.n(?ga(lo, the accursed, the pest of this his native land. 
Frora that labyrinth no one can escape, entangled in its 
winding ways, l)eforo they meet the Minotaur the mon- 
stei/ who feeds upon the flesh of men. There he 
dev(mrs them Inuribly, and they never sec this land 
again.” 

Tlieii Tlie.scus grew red, and his ears tingled, and his 
hcju't beat loud in his bosom. And he stood a while Uke 
a tall stone pillar on the clifls al.»ove some hero’s grave; 
and at last he spoke,— 

“ Therefore all the more I will go with them, and slay 
the accumed beast. Have I not slain all evil-df)ers and 
monsters, that I might free lids land? And this Minotaur 
sliiill go tlie road which they have gone, and Minos 
himself, if he dare stay me.” 

“ Rut how will you slay him, my son ? For you 
must leave your club and your armour behind, and 
be cast to the monster, defenceless and naked like the 
rest.” , i 

And Theseus said, “Are there no stones in that 
labyrinth; and have I i’ot fists and teeth 

Then ASgeus clung <h) his knees; but ho would not 

^ The yrm a fabijlovu monster, said to be balf*ni|ui and 

half'ball 
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h<y^ir; and at last he let him go, woei>iiig bitterly, and 
said only this one wuivi,— 

“ rroniisi; ino l»ut this, it' you retiiin in pence—though 
tlmt may hardlv ho—tal«o down tin; black sail of the 
ship (toi- 1 .'^hali watch for it all day upon the clifi'd), 
and hoi- l ijis’oad a -white sail, that I may know afar of! 
tlnil you are safe.*' 

And Theseus promise<i, and went out, an<l lo tiic 
mark(?t-i>lacc where the herald stood, while they drew 
lots for the vouths and maidens who were to sail in 
tlial doleful crew. And tlio peojdc stood wailing and 
weeping, as the lot fell on thi.'^ one and on lliat: but 
Theseus pfrude into the midst, and cried, - - 

"I'lere i- a youth who needs no l(»t.. 1 myself will 

he OJIO f»r (In' .-jeVeU.*’ 


And the herald a'^ke.d in wonder, “fair youth, know 
you whilhei yon are going?” 

And Theseus said, “1 Uiu>w\ Le‘t ns go down to the 
black-saile<l slii]>.” 

So they went d<»wn lo the hl.u.-K-saihMl ship, se.vou 
maidens and seven youth-s -o. I Tlicsous before, them 
all, and the peojdc following them lamenting. Hut 
I’lieseus wddspered to his com]ianions, “Have liojjc. 
for the. monster is not inuuortal.” Then tliei? he,(iits 


wen; comforted g little: hut 
on lioard, and the cliffs of 
the isles of llie. y4:'goani Sea, 


they we]>t a.s they w'cnt 
J^uriinm- rang,* and all 
with the voiec of their 


laiiemtation, as they sailed on towards 


tlieir de.aths 


ill Cmle. V 

And at, last tiiey eame. to c\;te, and Lo (Aiossus, 
btmeath the jieaks of Ida, and to' the palace of Minos 


* Suniwn was ilie aante of thu proniSutory at th« anuthc ro ea 
tmmity of Attica, jotting out into the JSgnen B^a 
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the gi*eat kiug» to whom Zeus^ himself taught laws. 
So he was the wisest of all mortal kings, and conquered 
all the i3£gean isles; and his ships were as many as the 
se.' 1 -giills, and liis }>alace like a marble hill. And lie sat 
among the pillars of the hall, u))on his throne of heateii 
gold, and around liim stood the speaking statues w'hioh 
DiVidalos had made by his skill For Daidalos was the 
1110 .SI cunning of all Athouiaiis, and he first invented the 
plumb-line, and the auger, and glue, and many a too) 
with which W(^ud i.s wrought. And he first setup musts 
in ship and yurd.s,® and 1 i.s son made sails for thorn; 
but l‘(U‘di \ his nephew e.vccdled him; for he fust in¬ 
vented the saw and its leetli, copying it from the back¬ 
bone of a lish; and invented, too, the cliisel, and the 
oonqiassos, and the plotter’s wheel which moulds the 
clay< Therefore Daidalos envied him, and burled him 
headlong fi-om the temple of Athom^: but the goddess 
pitied him (for she loves the wise), and changed him 
into a partridge, wJiicli flits for ever about the hills. 
And Diudalos fled to Crete, to Minos, and worked for 
him many a year, till he did a sliamcfnl deed, at which 
the sun hid his face on high. 

Then he fled from the anger of Minos, he and Icaros 
lus son having iiuide themselves wings of feathers, and 
tixed the feathers with wax.. So tliev flew over the sea 
toward Sicily;-but Icaros flew too near the sun; and 
the wax of his wings was melted, and he fell intt) the 
Icarian Sea. But Daidalos came safe to Sicily, and 

* Wii.s thf naino of ' at* rliiof god of the Gn;eks, cormspondinf} 
to tlio JujiiUr of thf Komfiis. 

* Tho yartts of tho Ui };> are pieces of wood that kaug acrosb tka 
masts, to which the sails are fastened. 

* Jtheni (corres|>ondin^ to the Ijatin Minorca) was the patron 
goddess of the Atheniansand her temple was on the Acropolis^ the 
hill wliich was the oita<lel of Aihf'Tj.«! 
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itiere wrought many a ■wondrous work i for ho mad<* Toj 
King Cocalos a reservoir, from which a ginjat river 
watered all the land, and a castle and a treasury on a 
mouiittiiri, which Uie giants themselves cogld not have 
stormed; and in Sulinos he took the steam which comes 
uj) IVom the tires of j-Kina, and made of it a warm Irath 
of vapour, to cure the pains of mortal men; and ho 
mailo a honeyc«)ml> of gold, in wliieli tlio hoes came and 
stored their honey, and in I'.gypt ho madii the forecourt 
of the temple of Ilephaistos in Meinjdns, and a statue 
of himself within it, and many another woiidnais work. 
And fm’ Miiio.s he made statues which spijke and moved, 
and the temide of Dritomartis, ami th(i dancing-hall of 
Ariadne,' which he curved of fair wliilc. stone. And in 
tiai'diiiia ho worked for Jiilaos, and in many a land 
ireside, wandering up and dowji for over with hia canning, 
unlovely and accursed by num. 

But Theseus stood before Minos, and they jooked each 
other in the face. And Mines hade take tlieni to prison, 
and cast thmn to the monster one by one, that the 
deatli of Aiidrogeos might be avojjged. Tlien 'rhe.seus 
cried,— 

“A boon, 0 Minos! ixjt me Im; Llirowii hnsl to tlie 
beast. For I came hitluir for llmt very purpose, of my 
ow'ii will, and not by lot.” 

“ Wlio art thou, tlien, brave yvail.h '{'* 

“I am the son of him whom of all men tlioii liatest 
most, Ailgciis the king of Athena, and J am come here 
to end this matter.” 

And Minos ponderetl a while, iViking fitedfuslly at him, 
and he thought, “ The lad means toatone by bis own death 
for his father’s sin; ” and he answered at last mildly, — 

* AriadtiM WA« the beautiful daughter of Minoa. 
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“ Go back in i)eace, my son It is a pity that so 
oravo should die.” 

Ihit Theseus said, " I have sworn that 1 will not go 
aa('k till I have seen the monster face to face.” 

And at that Minos frowned, and said, "Then thou 
shnh see him ; take the madman away." 

And tlioy led Theseus away into the prison, with the 
other youlh.s and maids. 

Ihit Ariadne, Minos* daughter, saw him, as she came 
out of her white stone hall; arul she loved him for his 
courage and his majesty, and said, Shame that such 
a youth should die!" Asid by niglil she went down 
to the prison, and told him all her heart; aiid 
said,— 

“ Flee down to youi ship at once, lb: I have brib'd 
tlie guaids borore the door. Floe, you and all your 
friends, and go hack in [Kjace to Greece; and take me 
lake mo \viih you! fui 1 dare not stay after you arc 
gone; for iny father will kill mo miserably, if he kuow.« 
what 1 have done.*’ 

And Theseus stood silent a while; for he was as 
tonished and confounded hy lior beauty: but at last he 
said, “ 1 cannot go homo in luiace, till 1 have seen and 
slain tliia Minotaur, and avenged the deaths of the 
youths and maidens, ami })ut an cud to the tenor's of 
my land.” 

" And w'ill you kill the Minoiaur ? How, then ? ’ 

" 1 know not, nor do 1 care: but be must ^strong 
if he be too strong for me.” 

Then she loved bin. all tlie more, and said, liut when 
you have killed him, <how will you find your way out of 
the labyrinth ? ” 

“ 1 know not, neiihm do 1 care: but it must be a 
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strange toad, if ! do not Hud it out before 1 have eaten 
up the monster’s carcase/’ 

Then she lored him all the more, and said,— 

" Fair youth, you are too bold; but I can ludp you, 
weak as I am. 1 will give you a sword, and with that 
perhaps you may slay the benst; and a clue of thrcatl, 
and by that, pcrhapis, you may Hiul your >vay out again. 
Only promise mo, tliat if you escape safe, you will take 
me home with you to Greece; for my father will surely 
kill me, if he knows what I have done.” 

Then Tlieseus laughed, and said, “ Am I not safe 
enough now ? ” And he hid the sw'ord in his bosoiu, 
and rolled up the clue in his hand; and then ho sw'ore 
to Ariadne, and fell down before her, and kissed her 
hands and her feet; and she wept over him a long wliile, 
and then went away; and Tlieseus lay dowm and slept 
sweetly. 

And when the evening came, the guards came in and 
led liiin away to the labyrinth. 

And lie went down into that doleful gulf, through 
winding paths among the rocks, under ciivcms, and 
arches, and galleries, and over heaps of fallen stone. 
And he turned on the left hand, and on the right hand, 
and went up ami down, till his head w^as dizzy ; hut all 
the while he hehi his clue. For when ho went in he 
had fastened it to a stone, and left it to unroll out of 
his hand as he woilt on; and it lasted him till he mtrt 
the Minotaur, in a naiiw chasm between black 
cliffs. 

And when he saw him he sLopjVid a while, for he had 
never seen so strange a beast. lira body was a man s: 
but his head was the head of a bu^ ' and his leoLli w lu e 
the teeth of a lion; and with them he tore his prey. 
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And when he saw Theseus he roared, and put his head 
down, and rushed right at him. 

But Theseus slept aside nimbly, and as he passed by, 
cut him in the knee; and ere he could turn in the 
narrow p.'itli, he followed him, and stabbed him again 
ami again from behind, till the monster fled bellowing 
wiliUy; fur be never before bad felt a wound. And 
Theseus followed him at full speed, holding the clue of 
thnvad in hi'? left hand. 

Then on, Ihrnugli caveni after cavern, under dark ribs 
of sounding atone, ami up loiigh glcms and ton'eul-bed.s, 
among the sun]«3ss roots of Ida,^ to the edge of the 
otermil snow, went they, the hunter and the hunted, 
while tlic hills bellowed to the monster’s bellow. 

And at last Theseus came up with him, wlicre he. lay 
panting on a slab among the .snow, and ctiught him by 
the horns, and forced his bcjul back, and dro\e the lvC('n 
swoitl through his throat. 

Then he turned, .and went buck limiting and weary, 
feeling bis w’ay down by the clue of tliread, till he came 
to the mouth of that doleful place; and saw wailing for 
him, whom but Ariadne! 

And he whmpered “ It is done! '* and showed her the 
sword ; and she laid her linger on he.r lips, and led him 
to the }>rison, and opened the ({oors, and set all the 
prisoners free, wliile the gii.'irls lay sleeping heavily; 
for she had silenced them with wine. 

Then they fled to their ship together, an<i leapt on 
board, and hoisted up ine sail; and the night lay dark 
around them, .so thatphey passed through Minoa^ ships, 
and escfiiied all safe to Naxos; and there Ariadne 
lieoame Theseus' wife. 

Mrtnnt Ida, a tnouotaiu iu tlie island of Crata. 


1 
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But that fair Ariadne never came to Athens will) her 
husband. Some say that 'Fheseus left her sleeping on 
Naxos among the Cyclades;' and that Dionusos the 
wine-king found lier, and took her up into the sky. 
And some say that Dionusos drove away Theseus, and 
took Anadne from him liy force: but however that may 
be, in Jiis haste or in his grief, Theseus forgot to put up 
the while sail. Now .(Egcus his fatlier sat and watched 
on Suniurn day after day, and strained his old eyes across 
tlie sea, to sec the ship afar. And when he saw the 
black sail, and not the white one, he gave uj) Tliescua 
for dead, and in his grief lie fell into the sea, and died; 
so it is called the ./Kgean to this day. 

And now Theseus was king of Athens, and he guarded 
it and ruled it well. 

* 

For he killed the bull of Marathon, which hfnl killed 
Androgeos, Minos’ son; and he drove hock the famous 
/Vmazons, the warlike wiJiiien of the East,, when they 
came from Asia, Jlnd compiered all I fellas and broke 
into Athens itself. Hut Thosen.s stopped them there, 
and ( onquoml them, and took llippolute their queen to 
be his wife. Then he went out to fight against tlui 
Lapithai, and Pciritlions their famous king: but when 
the two h(‘,rocs came face to face they loved each other, 
and ernhracerl, and became noble fftends; so that the 
friendship of Theseus and Peirithoos is a proverb even 
now. And ho galliered (so the Atlumians say) all the 
boroughs of the land together, and knit them into oue 
strong people, while before they were all parted an<l 
weak : and many another svise ^ing he did, so that his 

* The Oi'clrtdeSy a group of islamls iu the /Rgoau Sea or Archipelago, 
lying ia a sort of citth round the i8la|id of llelos. Diuitunos (cor- 
jv»l«oiMUng to the Tjatin Bacchm) was the Greek god of w'ine 
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people honoured hitn after lio was dead, for many a 
hundred years, as the father of their freeilom and their 
laws. And six hundred years after his <leath, in the 
famous fight at Maratlion,' men said that tlipy saw tlie 
ghost of Tlieseus, with his mighty brazen eluh, tigliting 
in the van of battle aguiihst the invoding Torsians for 
the country which he„ loved. AimI twcmv years after 
Marathon, his hones (they say) w(^r(^ found in Si tiros, an 
isle beyond the sea; and <hey were I'iirgcr than the 
bones of mortal man. So the Atltmiaus brougltt them 
norae in triumph; and all J e peoph* ofiiuo out to weh 
come thorn; and tlioy built i)vor tliem a noble leinple, 
and adoiTied it wiili sculptures and paintings; in which 
we are told all the noble deeds of 'rheseus, and the 
Centaurs, and the Lapithai, and the Amazons; and the 
mins of it are standing still. 

But. why did they find his bones in Sciiios? Why 
did he not die in peace at Athens, and slcejj by his 
father’s side ? Because, after his Irivmpli lie grew proud, 
and broke the laws of (b>d and man. And one thing 
worst of all he did, wliicli brought him to Ids grave 
with sorrow. For he went down (they s.iy beneath the 
earth) with that bold Peirilboos his friend, to help him 
to carry off Persephone, the iiuecu of the worhl below. 
But Pdrithoos was killed luiscraMy, in the dark m*o- 
kingdoms under ground; and TIu-seu.s was cliained to a 
n>ck in everlasting pain. And tlieredie sat for years, 
till HoracliiS® the mighty came down, to bring up the 
three-headed dog® who sits at Pluto’s gale, Heracles 

* Tba battla of Marathor'^ in vrliich the Greek* defeated the in- 
Tabling Poniuns, was fought n ao. 4^0. 

^ HtracJea {corntspoudiitg to the Latin ffemtUs) was the most 
famous of all the Greek mytbologiual heroes. 

* The name of this fabnloiu monster was Ctrhents. 
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loosed him from his cliaiii, and brought him up to the 
light once more. 

Hutwheu became back bis people had forgotten him, 
and Castor and Poludouccs, the sons (►f the wondrous 
Swan, bad invaded bis land, and earned olT his motlier 
Aitbra for a slave, in revenge for a grievous wrong. 

So the fiiir laiul of Athens was wasted, and another 
king ruled in it, who drove out lliescus sbamefully, and 
he lied across llie sea to Seuros. And tliero he lived in 
sadness, in the house of Lucomedea U»c king, till Lueo- 
modes killed liini by treachery, and there wjas an end of 
all Ilia labours. 

So it i.s still, iny children, and so it will be to tlie 
end. In lliose old (iroeks, and in us also, all strength 
and virtue come from Gotl Hut if men grow proud 
and selt’-wiibul, ami misuse God’s fixir gifts, He lets 
t’nom go tiieir own ways, and fall pitifully, that the glory 
may he His alone. God help us all, ami give us wis¬ 
dom, and courage to do noble dce«lsl but God keep 
lU'itle fioui ns when wo have done them, lest we fall, 
and r,()me to shame \ ~Ft'um Kixgslky’.s Heroes'* 


JiAMA’S KAUKWEf.L! 


Ktt6M niK uAiMAVANA, TBANSLATliD GKII FlTIt. 


iiirM.1, his '.vife, uiid tiutlier walk through tlio slre»;tR, rruwdutl with 
mourning citizens, to th-' paiaro of ’^nsaratha. Tiu'y lud tl.o ku)|,; 
farewell, and tlieti h'are Ayodhya ar!iul*^he tears and lamentation'? o* 
the people. ^ 

Their gold and gems among the ^Brahinans shared, 

The bows were brought, the swords and mail prepai^i, 
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On whish fair Sita witli her faultless hand, 

Set here a flower, there tied a silken hand. 

Then to the palace waked the royal three, 

For the last time the a^ed king to see, 

Tlirough crowds that filled, as for a festive show. 
Street, balcony, and roof, and ju>rtico. 

“ Ah! look, our hero, ever wont to ride. 

Leading an army in its pomp and pri<lc,— 

Now only Tiiikshman, faithful to the end, 

And liis true wife, his weary steps attend. 

Tliough his bright soul has kjiown the sweets of pow 
Though his free hand poured gifts in endless shower, 
Yet lirni in duty, resohite and bmve, 
lie keeps the promise that his father ga.vc. 

And she, whose sweet face, delicately fair, 

Not e'en the wandering spirit.s of the air 
Might look upon, unveiling to the day 
Walks, seen * 0 /all, along the open way. 

Alas, her beauty ! Ah, that tender form i 
flow will it clmiigo beneath the sun and storm ’ 

How will llie piercing cold, the rain, the lujat. 

Pule her dear lips and stain lier perfect feet! 

Come, all ye mourners, share his weal and woe, 

And follow Kama wheresoe’er he go. 

Let us arise, our wives and children call 
And leave our fields and gardens, liomcs and all. 

Our houses, empty of their store of grain, 

With gi’iiss-grown cmirtyard and desertod Jane 
Our ruined chambers, w}v3re the voice is still 
Of women singing ns tl/ey turn the mill: 

(troves, where no chiUiren spoil; in thoughtless glee, 
Nor elders sit beneath jhe mango-tree: 

The falling shop, with none to buy or sell. 
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Tlie pond choked up with weeds, the broken well: 
Neglected temples, whence the (lods have fled, 

O’emm with rats, with dust and dirt o'erspread; 
Whore floats no incense on the evening air, 

No Iiuin of worship, end no llrahman’s prayer: 

W]]ore broken vessels strew the nnswopt floor, 

And the chain rusts upon the monldoring dour— 
Those let the greedy iineen Kaikoyi gain, 

And triumph in her melancholy reign. 

Our town shall be a wihlerness : where lie, 

Our Kama, lives, the wood our town shall he, 

I’Jie snake shall leave his bclc, the hour his den, 

And settle in the (!in))t.y homes of men.'’ 

Such were the words of sorrow Hint tho throng 
Spoke loudly out as Ihima jiassed along, 

And his hard fate in faithful love bewailed, 

Yet not for lliis bis lofty spirit failed. 

On to tlje palace of tlie king he prest, 

And thus Sumantra at the gate addresh: 

“ I pray tliee, haste and let my father know 
Tliat llama craves a hlossing ere. he go.” 

He lingered not, but hastened wlune the king, 

Lord of the world, lay sadly soiTOwing ; 

Changed, like the sun behind a miatj cloud; 

Like the rpiencJlit flainii which dust and ashes shroud ; 
Like a broad ial\e with its swn-t waters dried. 

With a slow faltering voice Sumantra cried : 

“ Long be thy days, O king I Thy Rama waits, 

Thy lion-lord of men, before ?he gates. 

His weeping frientls his last larVwell have heard. 
Graced with a precious gift and^lcasant word; 

And now he longs hU father’s f|ce to see, 

And take a blessing, ere he go, of theti.” 
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“ Haste,” cried the king, " my queens and ladies call, 
And bid niy servants throng into the hall.” 

Quick at the monarch’s word he called each dame, 

Anti lialf seven hundviMl at the summons came. 

When all were proseiit, at Llie king’s behest, 
liarna and Lakshman in their armour drest, 

Oame toward tlie hall, with anxious ladies lined, 

An<l gentle Sita meekly oame behind. 

Hut tlie old king, ere Rama yet was nigh, 

Sprang from his throne, and with a bitter cry 
Rfin forth to meet him : but his limbs gave way, 

Ami ftilling prostrate on the ground he lay, 

And Rama throw him by bis falljcr’s side, 

And gently called him, but no voice replied. 

Thou with a miglity wail the hall was rent: 

A thousand w'onicn, in one wild lament, 

(hied, Rama, Ibima! ’mid the silver sound 
Of tirdvling oruamcnls their wrists that bound. 

The king, unconscious, on a couch was laid, 

And weeping Sita lent her tender aid, 

And witli her healing care restored him: then 
llama spoke, reverent, to the king of men: 

“ t) father, thou both sire and soverigu art: 

Rloss mo, I pray tlice, for to-day we part. 

Lakshmati and Sita will not here rt'iuain: 

Ooniisol is useless and entreaty vaia 
Refuse thorn nob, but gi.ant thy kind coiisent 
'I'brtt they may follow tlieir heart is bent 
And now as kings dismiss^'their people, so, 

Grieve not, O lord, but bless and let us go.” 

He stood expecting when the king should speak; 

Wlio answered: " Rama.* I am old and weak, 

By Queen Kaikeyi's cruel guile misb:d: 
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Rule thou Ayodhya in thy father’s stead.” 

And Rama cried; “ A thousand years retain 
Thy sceptre, King: 1 have no wish to reigu. 

I in the wild my destined years will spend, 

And clasp thy feet returuiujir when they end. 

This populous land, wliicli 1 Ibis day resign, 

IaiI IJlnuat nile, willi all its corn and kine. 

And from Kaikevi du not thou wniihold 

« 

Anght thy tongue ]>iomisod in the duy-i of old. 
l>y thy good dced.s and by tliy truth 1 .swear, 

I crave not heaven or all tlie glories there : 

Wealth, lordsliip, life are w’orthless in mine eyes ■ 
One thing alone above the re.sl T ju ize, 

Tliat tliou, my king and sire, shonldsL still vemriin 
Unloucht in honour, without sj>ot or slain. 

Weep not for me: thy troubled bosom st ill, 

Nov hope, witli tears, to change my changeless will. 
My word is pledged as well as thine, for know 
Kaikcyi prayed me, and 1 swaie to go. 

Grieve not: the forest will have charms for me, 
Whore sw<;et birds sing «Tiid uild deer wander free. 
Swift wilJ the years of easy civile. i*un, 

And thou onco more shall .see reslortul tliy sou.” 

Make ready,” cried the king, “ a mighty force 
With cars and cle]>liants and foot And horse : 

Equip them nobly with the utmost care; 

Silver aud golt^aiid priceless gems prepare. 

Let various traders, with the wealtli they sell, 
Come from the city, and thc^concourse swell; 

Aud singing-women, fair of aud iace, 

The royal progress of prince l^ma grace. 

Let every noble whom he counts his friend, 
Knricht with precious gifts, hil lord attend. 
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thp best firms in many a ponderous wain, 

And skilful huntsmen, follow in his train. 

It inav be that the banislit prince may blunt 
Kach stiujir of memory in the eager hunt. 

And, as he sucks the wild-bee*s balmy spoil, 

Foi'i'iit his kingdom and enjoy the toil. 

lAit all iny gold, and boundless wealth of corn, 

To the wild forest, where he goes, be borne. 

For it will sweeten the poor o.\ile’s lot 
To sacrifice in cveiy h»)ly si>ot: 

To give rich offerings as he roams, and meet 
Each saintly hermit in his lone retreat.” 

And llama answered : ** Useles.s, Sire, to me 
The host, the riches, and the pomp would Ixj: 

For T, tlie world and all its lusts resigned. 

Have l«r^ft its i)ride and joys and caves behind. 

My hvjnn* is now the wildcrne-is, and there 
I’lie hermit’s life awaits, the hermit’s fare. 

Clive me no banners o’er my head to lloat, 

All I now covet is the hermit’s coat.” 

And queen Kaikeyi, with unblushing brow. ‘ 
Cried, “ Sec, 'tis ready: take and wear it now.” 
The hero took it from her hand, and threw 
His own line robe u]>on the giound, and drew 
TJie rough bark mantle on. So Lakshman brace<l 
His dr(!3s removed, the bark around his waist. 

But modest Situ in her sQks arrayiid, 

Kyed the strange mantle trembling and afraid: 

As from Kaikevi’s iuiud the coat she took, 

She viewed it with a startled wondering look. 

As, in the brake beside the stream, the deer 
Ijiooks at the hunter’s snare Avdtli doubt and fear. 
With weeping eves, like a |x)or bleating lamb 
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That rims with trembling feet to hud its dam. 

She uestled closely to her Itaiua's side. 

And in her soft low I'altcring accents, cried: 

' Tell me huw hermits, dwelling in the wood, 

Tie thoii' bulk mantles on.” Perplext she stood. 
Shrinking in modest dread, while one small hand 
Strove at the neck to join the rugged baud. 

Then, quickly hastening, Kama, fiist and best 
Of Virtue's children, o*er her silken vest 
Fastened the coat of bark. Then rose a cry 
From all the women, and each tcmler eye 
Drops water : Kama, leave us Siia ; sins 
Shares not the cruel doom tliat falls on thee 
Hear us, vve pray thee; h‘,t thy Si la stay, 

To bless our sight while thou ait fur uw'ay.” 

Tlien spoke the soveroigu’s vciierablc guide, 
Sainted Vasishtlia, as he deeply sighed 
hooking on Situ in her coat of baik: 

“ 0 cruel queen Kaikeyi, fell and dark 
lu purpose, cvil-lieoi ted ; thou disgrace 
To Uiy great father and thy royal race: 

Deceiver of thy lord, thy plots are vain ; 

For still will Sita in her home remain, 

And sit us rightful ruler on the throne 
Prcjiared for Kama, till he claim hi?i own. 

The pair who live in wedlock’s sw'eot control 
Foj’m but one li/iart and mind and self and soul : 
yhe, Puima’s sidf, shall Itama’s kingdom sway, 

And w^o w’ith joy her gentle |^ule obey. 

If she rc.solve to share her ljUbVund’s woes. 

We all will follow where our It^dy goes. 

Our wives and children, our young men and maids, 
Will roam with Kama through*the forest glades: 
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Nay, thy son Bharat, and Satraghna,' too 
Will to Ayodhya bid a long adieu, 

Aronnil their linibs the hennit’s garb to told, 

*Vnd sfrvf their elder brother, as of old. 

])(> tJiou, rejoicing in the peoplt/s bane, 
laijoy, 'mid empty homos, thy lonely reign : 

For 'tis no kingdom where our king is not; 
lie makes an empire in the wildest spot." 

Sumantra, bowing with his reverent hc^id, 
U]>rai3ed his suppliant hands, to llama sai«l: 

Ilf}’ ready car, O royal prince ascend, 

And where thou wilt, my r.tpid course 1 bond." 
With cheerful heart, her toilet task eoiujjlete. 

The Rose of wonioii rose® and took luir seat. 

And llama next tind Lakshnian true and bold, 
S])raug on the sun-hright chariot <h‘ekt with gold 
Sumantra, niounte<l, urged e^ich willing steed, 

Of noble lintjage, like tbc wind for speo.d. 

Then ro.se to heaven one uni\ f;is;d shriek ; 

And tlie whole city, old, yming. strong, and wocik, 
liusht towai’vl the car, as, from the scorching ^uu, 
The iKinting herds to shaded water run. 

Before the chariot and behind they hung, 

And cried, with weeping eyes, as there tliey clung 
“ O check thy steeds; drive slower, wj im[*loito, 
And let us sac our Kama's fac^ once more 
His luotlim's heart is, surely, baned whli steel, 

Or it had broken with ilio pangs we feel. 


Sita, well done! Yifleha's flower and piide. 
Still, like his shadow, b^' Thy liusband's sub 


* Satritgliiia was the yonuj^est of the sons of pMsamthn 
^ Antroha vardrohd. 
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fVncoving his path witJi thy lovfid presence still. 

As tlie sun never sets on Mcru’s hill,' 

And tlum, 0 Lakshman, shall have hoivmr lof/. 

Serving tliy brother with a love so tnio : 

Yea, nol)l(‘st honour for tliy noble deofls, 

For this the path to heaven and bliss that leads.” 

Thu.s in their sorrow cried the weeping throng. 

“ Drive oil ” said Rama, wo delay too long.” 

Perplext, the driver could not both obey 
•' Hasten,” cried Rama; cried the people, ” Stay.” 

From the men’s eyes the tears in tornmis Ihiwed, 

And laid the dust upon the royal road; 

While, in the woe that rent their bosoms, all 
Tlie women rained their tears, like, drops that fall 
From the drencht Iotu.s-leavcs upon the lakct, 

Wliich darting fish, glittering under, shake. 

The king, as Rama from his sight was borne, 

Fell, like a Sal tree by the ro<ds U]>lorn; 

And the loud wailihg i:iy that rent Uio skie.s 
Made Rama for a moment turn his eyes 

w 

Where his sad mother and her tniin stood umnd 
Ili.s hapless father fainting on the ground. 

Tlieu, fia a young thing, in the me.slies caught. 

Looks to its mother with a quick glance, fraught 
With utter anguish, bound by duty’s chain, 

Ga/.ing in most intc‘]<;rable pain 

One long last look of love and grief lie cast, 

Then urged tlic steeds till iiut of sight ho passed. 

Scenes from the il&mdyana, trandaied by 
U. T. H. OuiFFlTII. 

* A aacred mouiilaiu jiiacfld by tlio IliiiduH in the centre of th’* 
f-cven contittcntfl of which tho earth is ruado up. It is sai(| to bo 
84,000 yc^anm high D yajam in reckonod variously at four and tiiijs 
mileji) Us •niminit i.>» a residence of the God nrahnia. 
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WHY TllK EARTH MOVRS ROUND THE SUN. 

A r>JAT.OnUK nKTWEKN* A UT'n.K BOY AND IITS TUTOR. 

{AilaptcAl /row Evmintjs (ti JJome.") 

Tutor. { dsuo say you remember tlial 1 explaineci to 
you, sonu'. time ago, the cause of tlui fall of a mango to 
the ground ? 

Jioy. O yes—it was because the earth attracts it. 

T. Tni(\ That is a consoiiuuncc of the universal law 
in nature, that bodies attract each otlior in ])roportion to 
their bulk. So a very small thing in the neighbourhood 
of a very huge one always tends to g«) to it, if not pre- 
veiiitMl by some other power. Well—^you know I told 
you that tlie sun was a ball, many times bigger than 
the.‘ball we inhabit, calUnd the earth; upon which you 
properly asked, how, then, it ha})peiied that tbe earth 
did not fall into the sun. 

B. And does it not ? 

T. That I am going to explain to you. You have 
seen your brother whirl round a ball, lied to the end of 
a string which ho held in his hand ? 

B. Yes; and I have done it myself, too. 

71 Well, then—you felt that the bell was contiivually 
pulling, as though it tried to make its escape ? 

B. Yes; and one my brother was swinging did make 
its escape, and flew through the window. 

T, It did so. That was a lesson in the cmtrifugal 
motion, or that power by which a body thus whirled 
coutinually endeavours to fly olf from the centre round 


‘ See footaotc et page 1 $% 
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which it moves Tins is owing to the force or impulse 
you give it at setting out, as though you wore going to 
throw it away from you. The string by which you hold 
it, on the contrary, is the iK>wer wliich keeps the hall 
towauls the centime, called the centripetal oowor. Thus, 
you see, there are two f>ower3 acting upon the ball at 
the same time; one to make it fly ofl‘, the other to hold 
it iiii and the consequence is, that it moves directly 
according to neither, but between both; that is, round 
aiwi round. This it continues to do while you swing 
it properly; but should the string break or slip oil' away 
flies the ball; on the other hand, if you cease to give it 
the whirling force, it falls towards yo\n* hand. 

//. I understand all this. 

T. 1 will give you another instance of this double 
force acting at tlic same time. Do not you rcuncuiber 
seeing sonic curious feats of bor.semanship ? 

/;. Yes. 

T. One of them wiis, that a man standing with one 
leg upon tlie sudille and riding full speed, threw up balls 
into the air and caught them as they fell. 

B. I rciiieinber it very well. 

T. 1‘eihaps you would have expected these balls to 
have falhui beliind him, as he was going at .sucli a rate. 

B. So 1 did. • 

T. Ihit you saw that they fell into his hand as di¬ 
rectly as if lie had' been standing quite still. Tliat was 
because at the instant he threw them up, they received 
the motion of the horse straight forward, as well as the 
upright motion that he gave them, so that they made a 
curved line through the air, and ctAie down in tlm same 
place they would have reached if fhe had held them in 
bis hand all tlu' while. 

d 2 
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B, That is very curious, indeed; 

T. In the same manner, yon may have observed, in 
riding in a carriage, that if yon throw anytliing out of 
the window, it falls directly o[)i>osite, jnsl as th<»ugh 
the (^an-iage w<‘ie slaudintr still, and is not hift hrliind 
you, 

B I will try that, the next time I rid<^ in one, 

7'. You are then to im,agin(! th", -Min t(» bo a mijzhtv 
mass of matter, many tlioiusand liimes hunger than nur 
earth, ]>laeed iii the cmitm, qjiiot and unmoved. You 
arc to eonce‘ivn otir e.aitli, is .soon as crcatorl, launched 
with vast ibm* in a str.iiglit line, Jt wnnld have flown 
off in this line for ever, through tin? lioundlesfi region,, 
of ,space, hatl it not, at the same instant, received a ])ul! 
from the sun, hy its attraction. P»y the wonderful skill 
of the Oreator, these two forces w(‘re made exactly t. 
counterbalance each other; so that just as much as the 
earth, froiri tbe original motion givtui it, tends to fly 
forwards, just so much the sun draws it to the centre; 
and the con.<e(iuenec is, that it takes a oourso between 
tin' two, whicli is a circle round and round the sun. 

Jl Jhit if the earth were sot a-rolling, like a ball 
njnm a green field, 1 sbould think it would .stop of itself, 
as the ball ilo(‘^. 

7\ The ball sloj»d beeau.se it continually 'ubbiug 
against the ground, which checks its motion; but tbe 
ball of the eartb moves in emj'lv space, where there is 
nothing to stop it. 

B. But if I thiwv a ball ihrougli tbe air, it will 

not go on for ever, but it wdll come down to the 

ground. 

T. That is becai^^e the force \nth which you can 

throw it is much l(‘sa than the forc>e by which it is 
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djiiwii to The earth. Hut there la iiuotlicr resison, too, 
which is the ivsifiitiuiee of Ihe air. This S}.»ac(? all ui'oiiud 
us and over us is nut empty space; il is (piito full of u 
tliin, trails parent li<piid, called lur. 


/I Is it? 

T. Vi‘s. If ynti niiivt: vinir hand (piickly thruu«^h 
it, you wiJl iind sumiUhiiur resislinj^ yun, ihougli in a 
slight (M-greo. And the wind, you wadi know, is oapahle 
of [M'cssing anything willi alunisL in-esistihle 

1-iive; anvl yet w ind is lujihing hut a quantity of air put 
inlu violent lUdliMii Kveiything, then, that Halves 
through tlie air is continually obliged to i)ush some of 
tiiis (luid out of the way, h}' which tucaiis, it is con 
bluntly losing part of it> niutiiui. 

H, 'i lien the e.'irili would do the sane*. 

T, No; for it moves in sjtaci', 

B. What! does not it move through the air i 
T. The earth does not move ihrouijh the air, hut 
carries the, air along with it. All Lite .nr is conlaiiitMl- 
ill what is called the aimosph*'rc, which you may com¬ 
pare to a .sort of mist or fog clinging to tlie ball of tlie 
eurih, and reuehiug a certain distance aijove it, whieli 
has been cahadated .at about foiLy-live or tifty riiili'S, 

B. That is above the clouds, then. 

T. Yea; all j:ho clouds are within tlie atmosjdieie, 
for they are supported by thi‘ air. Well -tliis almo- 
.s’pUere rolls about along witli the eariJi, iis though it 
were a pari of it, and mf>ve.s with it ihiongh the foky, 
which i.s a vast lield of empty%.space. In this immeuMi 
space are idl the .sl.'iis ami jdanels, which liave also 
their several motions, 'rbere is ^nothing to stop them 
but they o<iiitmiially go on, by u^eans of the force that 
the (Jreator lets •.;iu‘;nal]y impiessed upfui then* 
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B. Bo not 801UG of Btars move rouud Uie sun, as 
well as our earth ? 

T, Yes; those that are eallcd plandB. These are all 
subject to the same laws of motion with our earth. 
They are attracted by the sun as their centre; and form, 
along with the earth, that assemblage of worlds, which 
is called the solar system. 

B. Is the moon one of them 1 

T. The moon is called a secondary planet, because its 
immediate connexion is with our earth, around which it 
rolls, as we do around the sum It, however, accom¬ 
panies our earth in its jouniey rouud the sun. But 
[ will tell you mole about its motion, and about the 
other planets and stars, another time. It is enough at 
present if you thoroughly understand what I have been 
describing. 

B. I think 1 do. 


TllUE (ILOEY 

I'o whom is glory justly due ? 

To tnosv who pride and hat«: siiWue, 
Who, *mid the joys that hue tlic sense, 
Leiid lives of holy abstinenco;' 

Who, when reviled, their tongues n?stram 
injured, inju.’c not again; 

Who ask of none, but fretdy give 
Most liberal to^ aU that live ; 

Who toil unres^ng through the day, 
Theii' parents’ joy and hope and stay ] 
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Who welcoijie to their homes the guest, 

Aud biinish euvy from their bi'east; 

With reverent study love to pore 
precepts of our sacred lore; 

Who work not, spoak not, think not sin. 

In body pure, and pure witliin j 
Whom avarice can inj’er mislead 
To guilty thought or siixful deed; 

Whose hero-souls cast fear away 
When battling in a lighlful fray ; 

WJio speak the truth with <lying breath 
Hid a un led by ap].»roacliing death. 

Their lives illumed with bcacuu light 
To guide tlicir brothem* steps aright; 

AVlio loving all, to all endeared, 

Fearless of all by none are hiarod; 

To wiioiu the world with all thcroin,- 
Dear as iheiuselvtss, is more than kin; 

Who yield *to others,* wisely' meek. 

The honours which tliey scorn to seek ; 

Who toil tliat rage and hate may cease, 

And lure embittered foes to peace ; 

Who serve their Uod, the laws obey. 

And earnest, faithful, work and i»ray; 

To t]les<^^ the bounteous, puref, and true, 

Is highest glory justly due. 

‘ From, the Mah'jhkdrato • traiisUiUd 
by fliUFFlTll. 
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FEED THE POCK. 

J F tliou would win the dear rewaid 
Wliich only virtue earns, 

Waste not thy wealth upon the lord 
Wlio for gift returns. 

Nt»t with the ricli thy treasures share; 

Give aid to those wlio need ; 

And, witli tlm gold tliv wants can span* 

Tlui pooj' and hungry feed, 
lie sure that those vvlio would receive, 

Di'sojvo and crave tliy care; 

And ponder, 01*0 thy hands relieve, 

'riui how, and wIhjii, and where. 

Translitied from the S(in.dc-ril, hj (iuiFFiTH. 


KING LEAR 

A l-VlJi FROM SlIAKSl’HAIii:, UY CHAKLES ANO 

MARY I.AMU. 

J4KAR, King of Britain, had three laughters; Goneiil, 
wile to live Duke of Albany; Kegan, wife to the Duke 
of Cuniwall; and Cordelia, a young-maid, for whose 
love tiie King of Franco and tlie Duke of liin^undy 
were joint suitois, and wore at this time making stay 
ior that purpose iu the court of Duir, 

'J'lie old king, worn out with age and the fatigues of 
government, he being ^uure thiui fourscore years old, 
determined to take no further pait iu slate allaii-s, but 
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to leave the mauagemeut to younger sirongtlis, that he 
might have time to prepare for death, which must at iio 
long period ensue. With this intent he called his thme 
daughters to him, to know from their own lips which of 
iheiu IovcaI him best, that he might part his kingdom 
among them in such pro})ortioii 3 as their affection for 
him should seem to dc-serve. 

Goneiil, the eldest, tleclared that she loved h('r father 
more than words could give out, that ho was dearer to 
her than the light of her own eyes, dearer than life and 
liberty, with a deal of such professing Btull)^ which is 
easy lo counterfeit where there is no real love, only a 
few fine words deliv( 3 rcd witli confidence being wanted 
in that case. I’lie king, delighted to hear from her own 
mouth this assurance of her love, and thinking truly 
that her heart went with it, in a fit of fatlicrly Ibiidncss 
bc.stu\vcd upon her and her husband one third of his 
ample kingdom. 

Then calling lo him hi.s second daughli'r, he demanded 
what she had to say, Ilegan, who wns made of the 
same hollow metal as her sister, was not a whit behijul 
in her professions, but rather declared that wliat her 
sister had spoken came short of the love which she [uo- 
fessed to bear for hi.s highness; insomuch that she found 
all other joys dead, in comparison "with the pleasure 
which she took in the love uf luu* dear king ami 
falUer. t 

Lear blessed liitiiself in having such loving children, 
a.s lie thought; and could do ix» less, after the haudsomc 
Jissurani’c.'* whicli Kegau had made, than bestow a third 
ol bis kingdom uj>on her and hei* husband, equal in size 
lo that which he had already givjen away to Goneiil. 

’ Pro/Kiutm^ j.«., ijuer<» empty itiKiuricre prutbMOOtiii 
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Then tuniing to his youngest daughter Coitlelia, whom 
he ciilled his joy, he asked what she had to say, thinking 
no doubt that she would glad his ears with the same 
loving speeches which her sistci's had uttered, or rather 
that her expressions would be so much stronger than 
theirs, as slie had always been his darling, and favoured 
by him above either of them. But Cordelia, disgusted 
with the flattery of her sisters, whose hearts she knew 
were far from their lips, and seeing that all their coaxing 
speeches were only intended to wheedle the old king 
out of his flouiiiiions, that they an«l their husbands 
might reign in his lifetime, made no other reply but 
this,—that she lovijd his majesty according tu her iluty, 
neither more nor less. 

The king, shocked with this appearance of ingratitude 
in liLs favourite child, desired her to consider her words, 
and to mend her speech, lest it should mai' her for* 
tunes. 

Cordelia thou told her hither, that ho wjas her father, 
that he had given her breeding, and loved her; that she 
returned those duties buck as wiis most fit, and did obey 
him, love him, and most honour him. But that she 
could not frame her mouth to such large speeches as 
her sisters had done, or promise to love nothing else in 
the world. Why had her sisters husbands, if (as they 
said) they had no love for anything but Uicir father? 
If she should ever wed, she was sure the lord to whom 
she gave her hand would want half her love, hali of her 
care and duty; she should never many like her sisters, 
to love her father all. 

Cordelia, who in caniest loved her old father even 

\ 

almost as extravagant^ as her sisters pretended to do, 
would have plainly told him so at any other time, in 
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mm^ daughter-like and lovmg tenns, and without Uiene 
qualifications, which did indeed sound a little un¬ 
gracious ; but after the crafty flattering speeches of her 
sisters, which she had seen draw such extravagant re¬ 
wards, she thought the handsomest thing she could do 
was to love and he silent This put her afl'cetiou out of 
suspicion of mercenary ends, and showed tliat she loved, 
but not for gain; and that her professions, the less 
ostentatious they were, had so much the more of truth 
and sincerity tlian her sisters. 

This plainness of speech, which Lear called pride, so 
enmged the old monarch—wlio in his best of times 
always showed much of splctm and rashness, and in 
whom the dotage incident to old age had so clouded 
over his imson, that ho could not discern tnith from 
flattcjy, nor a gay painted speech from words that came 
from the heart—that in a fury of resentment ho took 
back the thml part of Ids kingdom w'hich yet remained, 
and which he had reserved for Cordelia, and gave it 
away from her, sharing it equally between her two sisters 
ami tlieir husbands, the dukes of ^Ubany and Cornwall; 
whom he now called to liim, and in piusence of all his 
courtiers bestowing a coronet between them, invested 
tliem jointly writh all the power, revenue, and execution 
of government, /mly retaining to himself the name of 
king; all the rest of royalty he resigned; with this 
icscrvation, that* liimself, with a hundred knights for 
his attendants, sliould be maintained by monthly counso 
ill eacli of his daughter’s palaces in turn. 

So prei>o»tcrou 3 a disposal of his kingdom, so little 
guided by reason, and so much bv passion, filled all liis 
couitifu's with astonishment anu sorrow; hut none of 
them had the courage to interpose between this incensed 
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king and his wrath, except the Earl of Kent, who was 
beginning to speak a good word for Cordelia, when the 
passionate Lear on pain of death commanded him to 
desist; but the gfxwi Kent was not so to be repelled. 
He had been ever loyal to Lear, whom he had hoiioiii'ed 
as a king, loved as a father, followed as a master; and 
had never esteoniod liis life further than as a pawn to 
wage against his royal master’s enemies, nor feared to 
lo.se it wlum Lear’s safety was the motive; nor now that 
Jx‘ar was ino.st ids own cnemv, did this faithful servant 
of the king forget his old 'principles, but manfully oji- 
posed Lear, to do Lear good; and wjis uuinaunerly only 
beoau.se Lear was mad. He had li<*en a most fait htid 
counsellor in times pa.st to tiie king, and he besouglit 
him now, that he would see wdth his eyes (as lie had 
done in many weighty matters), and go hy his advice 
still; and in his best consideration recall this hideous 
rashness: for he would answer with liis life, his judg¬ 
ment that Lear’s youngesL dauglitcr did not love him 
least, nor were those empty-hearted whose hiw sound 
gave no token of hollowness. When tniwer bowed to 
flattery, honour was bound to plainness. For Lear's 
threats, what could he do to him, whoso life was already 
at his serWee ? That should not hinder duty from 
speaking. 

The honest freedom of this good J'iarl of Kent only 
stirred up the king’s wrath the moi'c, end like a frantic 
patient who kills his physician, and loves his aortal 
disease, he banished this ^rue servant, and allotted him 
but five ilays to make his preparations for departure ; 
but if on the sixth his hated person was found withiji 
the realm of Britain, tl^at moment w'its to be his death. 
Aiul Kent bade farewell to the king, and said, that 
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i^incc he chose to show himself in such fashion, it wos 
hnt banishment to stay there; and before lie went, he 
r(*conimenfled Cordelia to the protection of the 
the maid who had so rightly thought, and so discreetly 
siir)ken; and only wished that her sistei*s’ largo speeclu*s 
might be answered with deeds of love: and then 1 h) 
went, as he said, to sliape his old course to a new 

(■(niTitrv. 

1 / 

The King of France and Duke of Ihirgundy were now 
called in to hear the determination of Lear about hi.<; 
youngest daughter, and to know whether they would 
persist in their courtship to Cordelia, now that she wjis 
under her father’s displeasure, aud had no fortune but 
her ewn person to recommend her; and the Duke ot 
ihirgundy declined the inatoh, and w'ould not take her 
to wife upon .such conditions; but the King of France, 
understanding wliat the nature of the fault had been 
which had lost her tlie, love of her father, that it was 
only a tardiness'of speech, and the not being able lo 
frame her tongue to flattery like her sisters, took this 
young maid hy the hand, and saying tliat her virtues 
were u dowiy aljove a kingdom, bade Cordelia take fare¬ 
well of her sisters, and of her father, though lie had 
been unldiid, and she should go wdtli him, and he queen 
(tf him and of fair France, and Veigu over fairer pos¬ 
sessions than her sisters: and he called the Duke of 
Ihirgundy in cmitcrapl a waterisli duke, because his love 
for this young maid had in a moment nin all away like 
water. 

Then Cordelia with weeping eyes took leave of her 
sisters, and besought them to love their father well, and 
make good their jirofessions; ind they sullenly told her 
not to prescribe to them, for they knew their duty ; hut 
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to strivo to content her husband} who ha<l taken her (as 
tlicy tauntingly expressed it) as Fortune’s aims. And 
Cordelia, with a heavy heart departed, for she knew the 
cunning of her sisters, and she wislied her father in 
l>etter hands than she was about to leave him in. 

Cordelia was no sooner gone, than the devilish dis¬ 
positions of her sisters began to show themselves in 
their tnie colours. Even before the expiration of the 
first month, which I^ear was to spend by agreement with 
his eldest daughter Goneril, the old king began to find 
out the difference between promises and {lerforniances. 
This wretch having got from her father all that he had 
to bestow, even to the giving away of the crown from 
off liis head, began to grudge even those small remnants 
of royalty wliich the old man had rcsoiTcd to liimsclf, 
to [)lcase his fancy with the idea of being still a king. 
She could not bear to see him and his hundred knights. 
Every time she met her father, she put on a frowning 
countenance; and when the old man* wanted to speak 
with her, she would feign sickness, or any tiling to be 
rid of the sight of liim; for it was plain that she 
esteemed his old age a useless burden, and lii.s attend¬ 
ants an unnecessary expense: not only she herself 
i»lackeuod in her expressions of duty to the king, but by 
her example, and (it is to be feared) not without her 
piivate instructions, her very servants affected to treat 
liim with neglect, and would either refuse to obey his 
01x101*8, or still more contemptuously pretend hot to hear 
them. f.<ear could not biityperceive this alteration in the 
behaviour of his daughter, but he shut his eyes against 
it as long as he could, as people commonly are unwilling 
to believe the unpleasa^ consequences which their own 
mistakes and obstinacy nave brought upon them. 
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Tnie love and fidelity are no more to be estranged by 
ill, than falsehood anil hollow-heartedness onn be con* 
ciliated by good usage. Tliis eminently appi=5ars in the 
instance of the gooil Earl of Kent, who, though banishetl 
by lA*.ar, and his life made forfeit if ho were found in 
Britain, chose to stay and abide all consequences, as long 
as there was a chance of his being useful to the king 
his master. Bee to what moan slnfts and di.sguises poor 
loyalty is forced to submit sometimes; yet it counts 
nothing base or unworthy, so that it can but do service 
where it owes an obligation! In the disguise of a 
serving man, all bis greatness and pomp laid aside, tliis 
good earl j)rotfcred his services to the king, who not 
knowing him to he Kent in that disguisj;, hut pleased 
wiili a certain ]dairmcss, or mther bluntncss in his 
answers which the earl put on (so diffeiunt from that 
smooth oily flattery which he had so much reason to be 
sick of, having found the eiVects not answrerable in hi.s 
daughter), a bargain was quickly struck, and r^ear took 
Kent into his sciwice by the name of Gains, as he 
called himself, never suspecting him to be his once 
great favourite, the high and niighty ICarl of Kent, 

This Gains quickly found means to show his fidelity 
and love to his royal master; for GoneriVs steward that 
same day behaving in a disrcspoctliil manner to Lear, 
and giving him saucy looks and language, as no doubt 
he was secnitly 43 ncouraged to do by his mistress, Oaius, 
not enduilng to hear so open an affront put upon his 
majesty, made no more ado hut presently tripped up his 
heels, and laid the unmannerly slave in the kennel; for 
which friendly service Lear became more and more 
attached to him. ( 

Not was Kent the only friend I^ar had. Ju his 
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degree, and as far as so insignificant a personage could 
show his love, the poor fool, or jester, that had been of 
las palacf*, while Lear had a palace, as it was the custom 
of kings and great personages at that time to keep a 
fool fas ho wavS called) to make them sport after serious 
hiisinesa; this poor fool clung to Lear after he had given 
uway his crown, and bv his witty sayings would keep 
up his good humour, though he could not refrain some¬ 
times from jeering at his master for his imprudence, in 
uncrowiiing himself, and giving ail away to his daugh¬ 
ters ; at wliiidi tiim*, as he rh) mingly expressed it, those 
daugfilors 

‘ I'or aiD^lon joy did weo'i 
Aiiil )io for sorrow 
Thiit N\n:h a king ahoairl y#lay 
And go the f^ols among.” 

Ami iu such wild sayings, nnd sorajrs of songs, of 
which he had ]denty, this pleasant honest fool poured 
out his heart even in the jrresence of Goneril herself, in 
many a bitter taunt and jest whicli cut to the quick: 
such as comparing the king to the hedge-sparrow, wIk.) 
feeds the young of the cuckoo till they grow old enough, 
and then has its head bit off for its pains; and saying, 
that an ass may know when the cart draws the horse 
(meaning that Ix^ar’s" daugliters, that ought to go be- 
bincl, now ranked before their falhcr); and that Lear 
was no longer Lear, but the sha'>i)w of Lear: for which 
free speeches he was once or twice threatened to he 
whipped. 

The coolness and falliv.g olf of respect which Lear 
had begun to perceive, were not all which tl\is foolish 
fond father was to suffer finm his unworthy daughter: 
she now plainly told hi^ii that his staying in her palace 
was inconvenient so long as he insisted upon keeping 
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up an establkhmeut of a liundrod kuights; that thia 
*^ii<^£blidhjnout waa useless and exi)onsive» and only 
served to fill her court with riot and feasting; and she 
f>rayed him that he wi.>uid lessen their number, and keep 
none but old men about him, such as himself, and fitting 
his age. 

Lear at firet could not believe his eyes or ears, nor 
that it was his daughter who spoke so unkindly. He 
could not believe that slio who liad received a crowm 
from him could seek to cut off his train, and grudge 
him the respect due to hia old age. Hut she persisting 
in her undiitiful demand, the old man's rage was so 
excited, that he called her a detesUid kilo, and said tliat 
she spoke an untruth; and so indeed she did, for the 
hundred knights were all men of choice behaviour and 
sobriety of manners, skilled in all pfirticulars of duty, 
and not given to rioting ami feasting as she said. And 
he bid his horses to be prepared, for be would go to bis 
other daughter, Kegun, he and his hundred knights; and 
he sf)oke of ingratitude, and said it was a marble-hearted 
devil, and showed more hideous in a cliild than the sea- 
monster, Ami he cursed his eldest djiughter Gtmeril in 
a way that was terrible to hear; praying that slio might 
never have a chiM, or if she had, that it might live to 
I'eturn that seorn and contempt upoii her which she had 
shown to liiin; that she might fiel how sharper than a 
serpent's tooth iuwas to have a thankless child. And 
Gonerils husband, tlie Jluke of All»any, beginning to 
toccusc himself for any share \|^bich Lear might supjHise 
he had in the iinlvindncss, Ixiar would not hear him out, 
but in a rage ordered his horses to be saddled, and sfjt 
out with his followers for the ab(Jdo of Kegan, lib other 
duuglij^r. And hear thought to himself how small the 
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fault of (^onlelia (if it was a fault) now appeaitJti, in 
compaiiflon with her sister’s, and he wept; and then he 
was ashamed that such a creature as Goneril should 
have so murh power over his manhood as to make him 
weep. 

licgan and her husband* were keeping their court in 
great pomp and state at their palace; and Lear dcs*- 
patched his servant Caius witl» letters to his daughter, 
^Jiat she might be prepared foi- his reception, while lie 
and his train followed after. But it seems that Goneril 
ha<l txien belbi'ehand with him, sending letters also to 
Began, accusing her father of waywardness and ill 
humours, and a<lvisiiig her not to njooive so great a train 
as he w'as bringing witli him. This messenger arrived 
at the same time with Cains, and Caius and he met: 
and who should it be but Caius’.s ohi enemy the steward, 
whom be had formerly tripped up by the beels for his 
snuoy behaviour to Lear. Caius not liking the fellow s 
look, and suspeeling what he Ciime for, began to revile 
him, and challenged him to iiglil, wdiich the fellow ro- 
fusiug, Gains, in a fit of honest passion, beat him 
souinlly, as sucli a mischief-maker and carrier of wicked 
ines.sages deserved; which coming to the eai’s of Kegaii 
and her husband, tliey oiniered Caius to he put hrthc 
3U)cks,' thoiigli he w^as a luesaengoi from the kii»g her 
father, and in that cliavacter demanded the highest 
respect: so that the first tiling the king .saw when he 
entered the castle, was his faithful servant Cains, silting 
in that disgraceful situation. 

This was but a bad omen of the reception which he 

wild to oxjKsct; but a worse followed, when upon inquiry 

\ 

* 7%t’ tfodt, a maoiiiiXB mlUie of wood, iu which the lege of miuiii«l2i 
went faiiloued. 
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for his daugiiter and Ix^r husband, he was told they were 
weary with travelling aU uight, and could not see hiui: 
aud when lastly, upon his insisting in a positive and 
angry manner to see them, they came to greet hiiu, 
wlioin should he sec in their company but the hated 
Goneril, who had cojue to tell her own story, and set 
her sister against the king her father 1 

TLiis sight tuiKih moved the old man, and still more to 
see Itegan take her by the hand; and he asked Goneril 
it' she was not ashamed to look upon hia old white beard. 
And Kegan juI vised him to go homo again with Goneril, 
and live with her ptumeably, disinissiug half of his at* 
loiulauts, and to ask her forgiveness; for ho was old and 
wanted discretion, aud nmst be ruled and guided by 
persons that had more discretion than himself. And 
Lear showed how pitiposLeious that would sound, if ho 
were to go down on bis kiues, and beg of Jiis own 
daughter for food and raiment, aud he argued against 
such an unnatural* dei)eudonce, detdaring his re«i>laticm 
never to return with her, but to slay wliei'e he w'as with 
Kegan, ho and his hundred kniglils; for lie said that she 
had not forgotten tlie half of the kingdom wliich he had 
endowed her with, and that htsr eyes were not fierce like 
Getteril's, but mild- aud kind. And be said that rather 
than return to Goneril, with half his train cut oil*, he 
would go over to France, and l-eg a wretched pension of 
the king there, vvJio had married his youngest daughter 
without a portion. 

But he was mistaken in e^^pecting kinder troatuieut 
of Regan than he had experienced from her sister 
Goneril As if willing to outdo her sister in uutiliai 
behaviour, she declared tluit sh^ tliunght iii'ty knights 
too many t<j wait upon him; tliai five-and-twenty 'veir 
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BuougL Tlieu Lear, nigh huartrbrokeu, turned tc 
(aoneril, and said tliat he would go back with her, foi 
lull* lifly doubled five-aud-twenty, and so her love wtis 
twice ;is iiiucli as liegao’s. But Goneril excused hcrseli', 
auil said. What need of so many as five-and-twenty ? or 
even ten ? or five ? when he might be waited upon by 
licr servants, or her sister’s sej-vajits ? So tlicse two 
wicked daughters, as if they strove to exceed each other 
in cruelty to their old father who had been so good to 
them, by little and little wonhl have abated him of all 
his train, all respect (little euotjgii lui’ him that once 
commanded a kijigdoiii), whioli was left him to show 
that he liad once laicii a king! Not that a splendid 
train is essential to hai)j)iness, hut iVtnn a king to a 
beggar is a hard cliange, from comuiandiiig millions to 
be without one attendant; and it was the ingratitude in 
his daughUiis’ denying it, more than what he wuiild 
sutlbr by the want of it, which })iei*ccd this poor king to 
the heart; insomuch, that with this d<»uble ill-usage, 
and vt^xaliori for having so foolishly given a^\^y u king¬ 
dom, his wits began to be unsettled, and while ho said 
he kin‘W not what, he vowed revenge against those un¬ 
natural hags, and i(» make examples of them that should 
be a terror to the Oiu th! ‘ . ^ 

While he wjis thns idly tlireatoiiing^ wliat hiw weak 
arm could never execute, night came on, and a loud 
stx)rm of thunder and lightning with rain; and his 
daughter still poraialiug in their resolution not -o admit 
his followers, he called fov liis horses, and chose rather 
ho encounter the utmost fury of the storm abroad, tlian 
stay under the same roof with these ungrateful daugh¬ 
ters: and they, sayinj that the injuries which wilful 
men pi’ocui’e to themselves are their just punishment, 
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suffered Kim to go in that condition and shut their doors 
upon him. 

The winds wore hiirh, and the rain {iiul storm in- 
cicased, when th(^ old man sallied forth to combat with 
the elements, less shaiT) than his daughters* nukindness. 
For many miles about there was searee a hush; ami 
there upon a heath, exposed to the fury of the storm in 
a dark night, «lid King l^sar wander out, and defy the 
wimls and the thunder: and he hid the winds to blow 
the earth into the sea, or swell the waves of the sea, till 
they drowned the earth, that no token might remain of 
any such ungrateful animal as mmi. The old king wjvs 
now left with no other companion than the ]K)or fool, 
who still remained with him, with his merry conceits 
striving to ontjest misfortune, saying, it was but a 
naughty night to swim in, and truly the king had helbo 
go in and ask his dangliter’s hlo.ssing: 

• 

" th.it host a littlo tiny wit, 

With licii'li-ho, the wind and the rain ?* 

Must make rnntont with iiis fortune's fit, 

'I’hough tlirt rain it rniindh evory day; ” 

and swearing it was a. brave night to cool a lady’s 
pride. 

Tlius poorly accompanied, this once groat monarch 
was found by hh ever-faithful servant the good Karl of 
Kent, now transformed to Caius, who ever followed close 
at his side, though the king did not know him to bo 
the earl; and he said, “ Ala.s! sir, arc you hero ? creatures 
that love night, love not such niglits as these. This 
dj'oadful storm has driven the iKJusts to their hiding 

* WKh heighrho ihi wind and (he 7‘fiin. — ^Dtis a jwirunthttical 
dxchnnation. IIHgh-ho ik supposed to represent ttjc sound of a sigh, 
and is used (geueially only in poetry) hb an oxclain.ation «»f sorrow. 
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[>laces. Marj’s natnre cannot endure the affliction or 
the fear/ And Ijftar rebuked him and said, tliese lesser 
evils were not felt, where a greater malatly was fix'ed. 
WIkui the mind is at ease, the body lias leisure to ho 
ilelicale; but tlie temjwst in his mind did take all f(»eling 
else from his senses, but of ihat wbinh tioat at his heart 
And ho spoke of tilial ingratitude, and said it was all 
one as if the mouth shoiild tear the hand for lift ing food 
to it; for j>aroTils were hands and food and everything 
io childron. 

Hut the good (/aius still persisting in his entreaties 
that the king would not stay out in the open air, at last 
persuaded him to enter a little wrotolied hovel wliich 
stood upon the heath, whore the fool first entering, 
sud<lenly ran back terrified, saying that he had seen a 
spirit. Hut n])on examination this spin'l prorved to he 
nothing more than a poor Hedlam^ beggar, who had 
crept into this descried hovel for shelttT, and with his 
talk about dtnTift friglited the fi»<)l; one of those poor 
huiatics who are either mail, or feign to be so, the better 
to extort charity from the comj^assionate countiy people, 
who go about the counlr}’, calling themselves poor Tom 
and pw>r Tnrlygood, saying, "Who gives anything to 
poor Tom! ” sticking pins and jiails and sprigs of rcise- 
nmry into their anus to make tliem .bleed; and with 
such horrible actions, partly by prayers, and partly with 
lunatic curses, they move or terrify the' ignorant c^'uutiy- 
folks into giving them alms. This jioor fellow was such 
a one; and the king seeiiig him in so wretcherl a plight, 
with nothing but a blanket about liis loins to cover his 

* -Thik a mad heefgar. Bedlam, is a cor¬ 
ruption of ami Rvthlehetn or nodlam Hospital was tho givot 

Asflnm for lunatioa in I«oudon. 
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lu^kednesa, could not bo persuaded but that the fellow 
was some father who had given all away to his dangh' 
ters» and brought himself to that pass: for nothing he 
thought could bring a man to such wretchedness but 
having unkind daughters. 

And from this and many such wild speeches which 
he uttered, the good Caius plainly perceived that he was 
not in his perfect mind, but that his daughters’ ill-usage 
liad really made him go mad. And now the loyalty of 
tills worthy Earl of Kent showed itself in more essential 
services than he had hitherto found opportunity to per¬ 
form. Eor with the assistance of some of the king's 
attendants who remained loyal, he had the peison oi 
his royal master removed at daybreak to the castle of 
Dover, where his own friends and infliumce, as Earl 
fif Kent, chiefly lay; and himself embarking for France, 
hastened to the court of Cordelia, and did there in sucjU 
moving terms represent the pitiful condition of Her 
royal father, and set out in such lively colours the in¬ 
humanity of her sisters, that this good .and loving child 
with many tears besought the king her husband, that he 
would give her leave to embark for England with a 
sufficient power to subdue tbe^e ciuel daughters and 
their husbands, and restore the old king her father to 
his throne; whioh being granted, she set forth, and with 
a royal army landed at Dover, 

Lear having hf some chance escaped from the guat 
dians which the good Earl of Itent had put over him to 
t^e care of him in his luna<5y, was found by some of 
Cordelia’s trsin^ wandering about the fields near Dover, 
in a pitiable condition, mad, and singing aloud to him¬ 
self, with a crown upon his heid which he had made 
of straw and nettles and other wild wee*la that he had 
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picked up in the corn-fields. By th§ advice of the 
physici.'ina, Cordelia, though earnestly desimus of seeing 
her father, was prevailed uj)0!i )o put olf the meeting, 
till, by sleep and the operation of herbs which they 
gave him, he should be restored to greater composure. 
By the aid of these skilful physicians, to whom Cordelia 
prmiiiaed all her gold and jewels for the recovery of 
the old king, lioar wns soon in a condition to see his 
(laughter, 

A tender sight it was to see the meeting br^tween this 
father and daugliter; to sec the stmggles betwe(m llu^. 
joy of this poor old king at ladiolding again his ona? 
darling child, and (ho shame at receiving such filial 
kindness from lu'r wlaun lu* liad (ai.st off for so small a 
fault in liis displeasuvt*; both tli(i.sc ])a.ssioris stiugglijig 
with the remains of his mtllady, which in his half-crazed 
brain sometimes niade him so wild that he scarce re- 
momh(n’ed wlicrc lu; was, or who it wiis that so kindly 
kissed him and spoke to liim; and tlicii he would beg 
the standers-by not to laugh at him, if he were mistaken 
in thinking this lady to Ik* his daughter Cordelia! And 
then h(^ would fall on his knees to beg pardon of his 
chiW.; she, good lady, kneeling all the w'hile to ask a 
blessing of him, and telling liiin that it did not become 
him to kneel, but it was her duty, for sfie uras his (;hild, 
his true and vvry child Coitlelia! And she kissed him 
(as she said) b) kiss away idl hoY sisters’ unkindness, 
and said that they might be ashamexi of themse' ?es, to 
turn their old kind fathcivwitb his white beard out into 
the cold air, when her enemy’s dog, though it had bitten 
her (as she prettily expressed it), should have stayed by 
her fire such a night ai that, and warmed himself. And 
she told her father how she had come from Franco with 
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pnr].Hj»e to bring him assistance; and he said that she 
must forget ivnd forgive, fur he was old an<l foolish, and 
did not know what he did ; Imt that to be sure she had 
great cause not to love him, but her sisters had none. 
Aiul Cordelia said, that she lia<I no r.anse, no more than 
they had. 

So we will leave this ohl king in the. protection of 
this dutiful and loving child, where, by the help of 
sleep and medicine, she an<l her j)hyRician3 at hmgth 
succeeded in winding up the untuned and jairing seiLscs 
which the (irnelty of his other daughters had so violently 
shaken. Let us return to say a word or two about those 
cruel daughters. 

These nioii.stors of ingratiind(‘, who had been so I'alsc 
to their old father, could not be expected to prove more 
faithful to their own husbands. They soon grew tired 
of jjaying even the a}>pearaijce of duty and affection, 
and ill an open way slio'wod they had fixed their loves 
upon anotlun*. It happened that the object of their 
guilty loves was the same. Tt was Edmund, a natural 
son of the late Earl of Gloucester, who by his treacheries 
had succeeded in disinheriting his brother Ktlgar, the 
laxvfiil heir, from his earldom, and by his wicked jiinctices 
was now carl himself; a wickeil man, and a fit object 
for the Ifjve of.such wicked creiitirtres a.s CJoncril and 
Kegan. It falling out about tbi.s time that the Duke of 
Cornwall, Regan^s husband, died, Regan immediately 
declared her intention of wedding this Earl of Gloucester, 
which rousing the jealousy df her sister, to whom tu, 
well os to Regan this wicked earl ha<l at sundry times 
professed love, Goneril found means to make away with 
her sister by poison; but being dfetected in her practice.s, 
and imprisoned by her husband the Duke of Albany for 
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this deed, and for her guilty passion for the earl which 
had come to his ears, she, in a fit of disappointed love 
and rage, shortly put an end to her own life. Thus 
the justice of Heaven at last overtook these wicked 
danghters. 

While the 6ye8 of all men were upon this event, 
admiring the justice displayed in their deserved deaths, 
tl)e same eyes were suddenly taken off from this sight 
to wonder at the mysterious ways of the same power 
in the melancholy fate of the young and viituons 
daughter, the lady Cordelia, whose good deeds did seem 
to deserve a more fortunate conclusion: but it is an 
awful truth, that innocence and piety arc not always 
successful in tliis world. The forces which Goncril and 
Kegan had sent out under the command of the bad Earl 
.of Gloucester w'cre victorious; and Cordelia, by the 
practices of this wicked earl, who did net like that any 
should stand between him and the throne, ended her 
life in prison. Thus Heaven took this innocent lady to 
itself in her young years, after showing her to the world 
an illustrious example of filial duty. Lear did not long 
survive this kind child. 

Before he died, the good Earl of Kent, who had still 
attended his old master’s steps from the first of his 
daughters’ iU-usage to this sad period of his decay, tried 
to make him understand that it was he who had followed 
iiim under the name of Gains; but 'Lear’s care-crazed 
brain at that time could not comprehend how thO could 
be, or how Kent and Caiiis could be the same person; so 
Kent thought it needless to trouble him with explana¬ 
tions at such a time; Lear soon after expiring, this 
faithful servant to the king, between age and grief for his 
old master’s vexations, soon followed him to the grave. 
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How the jndgmenfc of Heaven overtook the bad Karl 
of Gloucester, whose treasons were discovered, and him^ 
self slain in single combat with his brother, the lawful 
earl ; and how Gonerirs husband, the Duke of AlbaTiy, 
who was innocent of the death of Cordelia, and had 
never encouraged his wife in her wicl^^d proceedings 
against her father, ascended the throne of Britain after 
the dwith of Lear, it is needless here to narrate; l^car 
and his Three Daughtei-s being dead, whose adventures 
alone concern our story. 


THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOF 4 . 

BY SIB WALTnn SCOTT. 

1 AM now to call your attention to an action of the 
Scottish Governinnnt, which leaves a groat stain on 
the memory of King Williain,’ although probably 
tliat Prince was not aware of the full extent of the 
baseness, treaclmry, and cruelty, for which hi.s com¬ 
mission was made a cover. 

I have fomerly mentioned that some disputes arose 
concerning the distribution of a large sum of tnoTiey 
vith which the Earl of Breadalbane was intrusted, to 
procure, or rather to purchase, a peace in the High¬ 
lands. Lord Breadalbane and those with whom he 
negotiated disagre<3d, and the* English Government be¬ 
coming suspicious of the intentions of the Highland 
chiefs to play fast and loose on the occasion sent forth 
a proclamation in the month hf August, 1691, re¬ 
quiring all and eacdi of them to submit to Goveni- 

^ Hing WUliioD Ill. 
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iiient before the first day of January, 1G92, After 
this period, it was announced in tiie same proclamatitjri 
thati those who liad not submitted Uiemsclves, should 
l»e subjected to the extremities of lire and swor^i. 

'lln's proclamation wa.s framed by the l*rivy Council, 
under the inffhenco of Sir John Dalrymple (Master 
of Stair,' as he was called), .whom 1 have already 
mentioned as holding the jdacc of Lord Advocate, and 
who had in 1690 been niised to be Secretary of State, in 
conjunctmn with ]>ord Melville. I’ho Master of Stair 
was at this time an iniimate fiien<l of Ilreadalbanc, 
an<l it seems that he shared with that nobleman the 
warm hope and expo(;tation of cjirrying into execution 
a plan of retaining a TIiglilaiid army in the pay of 
(fovemment, and accomjdishing a c<»m]dete transference 
of the allegiance of the cliiefs to the ])orson of King 
William, from that of King James. Tlii.s could not 
have failed' t.o be a most acceptable piec-e of .service, 
upon which, if it could lx*. accon)])lislii'd, the Secre¬ 
tary might justly reckon a.s a title to his master’s 
further confidence and favour. 

But when Breadalhaiie commenced his treaty, he 
was mortified 1o find, tliat though the Highland chief? 
expressed no dislike to King William'.s money, yet 
they retained their secret fidelity to King James too 
strongly to make it safe to assemble them in a military 
body, as had been propo.sed. Many ^ chiefs, especially 
those of the MacDonalds, stood out also f^r terms, 
which the Earl of Breadalhaiie and the Master of Stair 
corisiilcred as extravagant; and the result of the whole 
was, the breaking off the treaty, and the publishing of 
the severe proclamatiott already mentioned. 

* Sir John Dalrymplo waa the oldest sou and hoir-apparent of I..0K' 
Stair; and consequently boro tho title of Master Stavr. 
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Breadalbaue and Stair were greatly disappointed and 
irritated against those chiefs and tribes, who, being rc- 
fnictory on this occasion, luui caused a breach of their 
favourite scheme. Their ihought.*^ were now turned to 
revenge; and it appeal’s from Stair’s corres))ondenoe, 
that he nourished and dwelt upon tlie secret hope that 
several of the most .stubborn chiefs would hold out 
Ixfymid the term ap)>ointeiid for submission, in which 
case it was dclcrmined that the punishment intlicted 
should^ be of the most scvei’C and awful description. 
Thai all might be prepared for the uieiliLated ojierations, 
a lioiisulcrable body of trooj>s wove kept in readiness at 
Inve.i-lochv, au<l elscwliere. Those were destine<I to act 
against the rofiacLory clans, and the campaign was to 
Lake jdace in the midst of winter, whmi it was supj)OHed 
that the season iaml weallier Mould prevent the Higli- 
landers from exiiecting an attack. 

But the chiefs niceived information of these hostile 
intentions, and one by one submitted to Government 
M'ithin the appointed iieriod, thus taking away all pre¬ 
tence of acting against them. It is said tliat they did 
so by secret orchers from King James, who, having pene¬ 
trated tbe dosigiLs of Stair, directed tlie chiefs to comply 
with tbe proclamation, rather than incur an attack 
which they bad no means of resisting. 

The indemnity, which protected so many victims, and 
excluded Iwilii lawyers and soldiers from a profitidde 
job, seems to have created great disturbance in the mind 
of the iSecretaiy' of State. As cliief after chief took the 
oath of allegiance to King William, and by doing so put 
themselves one by one out of danger, the greater became 
the iiuxiety of the Master of fj|tair to find some legal 
tiaw for excluding some of the Lochabei clans from the 
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lienefit of the indemmty. But no opiwrtunity ooourreci 
for ex(}rcising these kind intentions, excepting in the 
inemorablo, but fortunately the solitary instance, of the 
clan of the MacDonalds of (Glencoe. 

This clan inhabited a valley formed by the river Ooe, 
or Cona, which falls into TxKihleven, not far from the 
head of Tx)ch Ktive. It is distinguished, even in that 
wild countiy, by the sublimity of the mountains, rocks, 
and precipices, in which it lies buried. 'I’lio minds of 
men are formed by their habitations. Tlio MacDonahls 
of the Glen were not verv numerous, seldom musteruij; 
above two hundred armed men; but they were bold aiul 
daring to a proverb, couhdeut in the strength of their 
country, and in the protection and support of their kin¬ 
dred tribes, the MacDonalds of Clanranald, Glengarry, 
Keppoch, Anlnaiimrchan, and others of that powerful 
name. 'Diey also lay near the possessions of the Camp- 
IhjUs, to wlv'iui, owing to the predatory habits to which 
they were especially ivddict<Ml, they were very bad iieigii- 
boui's, so that Mo(kI luid at different times been spilt 
between them. 


Mad ail of Glencoe (this was the patronymic* title of 
the chief of this clan) was a man of a stately and vene¬ 
rable pei'sou and aspect. He possessed both courage and 
sagacity, ajid was accustomed to be listened to by the 
neighbouring chieftains, and to take a lead in their de¬ 
liberations. Mac Ian had been deeply engaged both in 
the campaign of Killiecrankie, aiKl in that wh'^di fol¬ 
lowed under Geneial liucUau f and when the insurgent 


* ratronyvnic mi'uus ilrritied trim, iht naiM of a /other or otuxsior; 
tbiiH Moclan iiwuiis, lu tlie latiguii^ of ScotUiiii, Sm of /an. 

^ Tluw«» w«>ra luanmnitionii raitifd lu Scotland in 1689 by the JacokUn 
Uhc aJkerentH of •Taiues Il."/a<»Awr bang th« Latin form ot 
Jonm). In battle of Kmiecrankief Dtunluowas defeated and killed 
by tJbtf troo|»s of WtUituu IIL 
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Highland chiefs held a meeting with the E0i*l of Bveiid- 
albane, at a place called Auchallader, in the uiontli of 
July, 1(591, fur the ptirjiiose of arranging an armistice, 
Mad an was present with the rest, and, it is said, taxed 
Hrcadall»aiie w'ith the liesigu of rotainiiig a part of tlie 
money lodged in liis hands for the pacitication of the 
Highlands. XIle earl it>torted with vehemence, and 
charged Maolaii with a theft of cattle, committed ui>on 
Some of Jiis litmls by a party fioni Glencoe, Other causes 
of on'eiice toc»k pl.ace in which old feuds were calhid t,o 
recolloctiou; and Mac Ian W4is repeateiUy hoard to say )ni 
dreaded miscliicf liom no man so much as hom the Earl 
of lircadalbane. Ycl this unhapj^y chief was rash enough 
to Bland out to the last moment, and decline to take 


advantage of Kuig William's iudcrnniiy, till the time 
a}>poiiitofl by tint proclamation was wciU-nigh expirtul, 
The displciisure of the Eaii of Jhendalbane seoniB 
si>eedily I*) have communicated itself to the Master of 
Stair, who, in his correspondence with Lieutcnanl- 
Colonel Hamilton, then commanding in the Highlands, 
expiessos the greatest resentiinmt against Macian of 
(Jlleiicoe, lor having, by his interference, niaiTcd tlie 
bargain between Iheadalbarie and the Highland cliiefs. 
Ao.coitUngly, in a letter of 3rd Hecornber, the Sixretaiy 
intimated that government was determined to destniy 
utterly some of* the clans, in order to terrify the otJicrs, 
and he hoped tjiat, by stainl/ng out and refusing to 
submit under the iudemnily, the MacUonabls of Glencoe 
would fall into the net,—wh\ch meant that they would 
tUTord a pretext their extirpation. This letter is 
dated a mouth before the time limited by the indemnity : 
80 long did these bloody thougitts occupy the mind of 
this unpnuci])led statesman. 
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Kre the ten/i of mercy expired, however, Muoluiiij 
own apprehensions, or the advice of friends, dictated to 
him the necessity of submitting to the same conditions 
wliicli others had embraced, and he went with his 
principal followers to take the oath of allegiance to 
King William. This was a very brief space before the 
Ist of Jauimry, wlion, by the terms of the proclamation, 
the opportunity of claiming the indemnity was to 
expire. Maclan wa.s, thoroforo, much alarmed to find 
that Colonel Hill, the Governor of Fort William, to 


whom he tcndercid hi.s oath of allogiaTice, had no power 
to receive it, Ixiing a military, and not a civil ollicer. 
Colonel Hill, howt'vor, symjjathised witli tlie (listre.ss 
and even tears of the old chieftain, and gave him a loiter 
to Sir Colin Ciimj»l»ell of Ardkinlas, Sheriff of Aigyle- 
shiro, requesting him to receive the “ lost sheep,*’ and 
administer tlio oath to him, that Ikj might liavc the 
ailviiutage of the indeuinily, though so late in claiming 
it. 


Maclan inistened from Fort William to Invorary, with* 
out even turning aside to his own house, though he 
passeil within a mile of it. But the rotid.^, always very 
had. were now rendered almost imj>assable hy a storm 
of snow; so that, with all the s}>eed the unfortunate 
chieftain could exert, the fatal Ist of fTaiiiiary was ]>u.^s«xl 
before ho reached Iiiverary. ' 

The sheriff, however, seeing tlut had complied 

with the sj)irit of the statute, in tcnderiiig his subi ission 
within the given ])enod, lUider the sincere, though mis¬ 
taken belief that he was apj)lying to the person {jrdcred 
to receive it; and coiisideriiig also, that, but for the 
teiujf^stuous weather, it^ would after all have been offered 
in the prescuice of the pi'oper law-officer, did not hesitate 
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to atlministcr tlu; oatli uf allegianco, and sent off ao 
express to the I'rivy Council, contnininj; an attestiUion 
of Afaclaii’s having taken the oaths, and a full explana* 
tiqn of the circumstances vrhicli had delayed his doing 
so until the lapse of the appointed period. The Sheriff 
also 'wrote to Colonel Hill what he had done, and vo~ 
quested that he would take care that OleiK;c ‘0 should not 
be annoyed by any militaiy parties until the pleasure of 
the Council should bo kno'wn, which he could not <louht 
would be favourable. 

l^laclan, therefore, returned to his own house, Jind 
resided there, as he supposed, in safety, untlcr the ]>ro- 
toction of the Govenimont to which he had sworn alle¬ 
giance. Tliat he might merit this protection, ho convoked 
his clan, acquainted them with his submission, and 
commanded them to live peaceably, and give no cause 
of offence, iinder pain of his displeasure. 

In the meantime, the vindictive Secretary of Slate 
had procured orders from bis Sovereign respecting 
the measures to be followed W'itli such of the chiefs as 
should not have taken the oaths Within the lerrn pre¬ 
scribed. The. lirst of these ordcr.s, dated 11th January, 
contained peremjdory directions for militaiy execution, 
by fire and sword, against all who should not have made 
their submissiop within the time a*ppointed. It was, 
however, provided, in order to avoid driving them to des¬ 
peration, that there was still to remain a power of granting 
mercy to those clans who, even after the time was past, 
should still come in and submit themselves. Such were 
the terms of the first royal warrant, in which Glencoe wa.s 
not expressly named. 

It seems afterwards to have*occurred to Stair, that 
Glencoe and his trilio would l>e sheltered under this 
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mitigatian of the intended severities, since he had already 
come in and” tendered ins allegiance, without waiting for 
the menace of military force, A second set of instme- 
tii)ns was therefore made out on the 16th January. 
I’liese held out the same indulgence to other clans who 
should submit themselves at the very last hour (a hypo¬ 
critical pretext, for there existed none which stood in 
such a predicament), but they closed the gate of mercy 
against the devoted Mac Ian, who had ali*eady done all 
tliat was required of others. The woids arc remark¬ 
able : —“ As for ^laclaii 4)f Glencoe, and tliat tribe, if 
they can be well distinguished from the rest of the 
lligldanders, it will be j roi}4fr, for the vindication of 
public justice, to extirpate that set of thieves.” 

You will romaik the hypocritical clemency and real 
cruelty of these instructions, which profess a readiness 
to extend mercy to those who needed it not (for nil the 
other Highlan(Uir.s hud submitted williin the limited 
time), and deny it to Glencoe, the only man who had not 
b(M.'.ri able literally to comply with the proclamation, 
though in all fair'constnicLion he had done what it 
rcHpiirod. 

Under wliat pretence or colouring King William’s 
authority was obtained for such cruel instructions, it 
would bo in vain to inquire. The Sheriff of Aigyle’s 
lette?r had never been produced before the Council: and 
the certiticate of Maclan’s having taken the oath was 
blotted out,and,in the Scottish phrase,deleted .Jom the 
hooks of the Privy Council. It seems probable there¬ 
fore that the fact of that cliiefs submission was al¬ 
together concealed from the Iving, and that he was held 
out in the light of a ‘desperate and inconigible leader 
of bamiitti, who was the main obstacle to the peace of 
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the Highlands; but if vtre admit that Wiiliaiu acted 
under such misrepreseutatious, deep blame will still 
attach to him for rashly issuing oixlers of an import so 
dreadful It is remarkable that these fatal instructions 
am l>oth superscribed and subscribed by the King him¬ 
self, whereas, in moat Stato-papers the Sovereign only 
superscribes, and they are countersigned by the Secre¬ 
tary of State, who is answerable for their tenor; a re¬ 
sponsibility which Stair, on that occasion, was not 
probably ambitious of claiming. 

Tlie Secretary's letters to the military officers, tlirect- 
ing the mode of executing the King’s or<lc,rs, botmy the 
deep and savage interest which he took personally in 
their tenor, and his desire that the bloody moosum 
should bo as gtjneral as possible. Ho dwelt in these 
letters upon the proper time and season for cutting oil 
the devoted tribe. " The winter,” lie said, “ is the only 
season in which the Highlanders cannot *(jlude us, oi 
carry their wives,‘children, and cattle, to the inottntaiu.s. 
They cmniot escape you; for what human constitution 
can then entUire to bo long out of house 1 This is the 
proper season tb maul them, in the long dark niglits.” 
He could not suppress his joy tliat Uleiicoe had not 
come in within the term presciibed; and expresses his 
hearty wishes that others had foUoWfed the same course. 
He assured the soldiers that their powers should be 
ample; and he "exacted from them proportional exer¬ 
tions. He entreated that the thieving tribe of Glencoe 
might be rooted out in earnest; and be was at pains to 
explain a phrase which is in itself terribly significant. 
He gave directions for securing every pass by which 
the victims could escape, and warned the soldiers that 
it were better to leave the thing onattempttid, than fail 

0 2 
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to do it to }>urjK)8e. " To plunder their lands, or drive 
(jff tJieir cattle, would/* say lus letler?i, "lie only to ren¬ 
der tliisiii ilesporule; they must be all slaughtered, and 
I lie maniuu- of execut ion must be siirti, seerct, and 
('.Mectual.” 

These instructions, such as have been rarely penned 
ifi a Christian country, were sent to Colonel Hill, the 
(JoA^ernor of Fort William, who, greatly surprised and 
grieved at their tenor, ondcavourecl for some time to 
evade the exceulion of them. At length obliged by his 
situation to render obedi‘^ncG to the King's commands. 
]'A\ transmitted the orders to Licuteimnt-Colonel Ifamil- 
l(»n, tlirccliiig 1dm to take four hundred Jticn of a High¬ 
land regitueni belonging to the Karl of Argyle, and fulfil 
the I'oyal maiitlate. Thus, to make what was intended 
yet worse, if possible, than it was in its whole tenor, the 
jiorpetration of Ibo cruelty was coiinnitted to .soldiers, 
who were not only the count rymon of the proscribed, 
liut the near neighbours, and some of them the close 
connexions, of tbe ^laeDonalds of Glencoe. Tins is 
the more necessary to be remembered, because the 
massaero has unjiutly bciin said to have been com¬ 
mitted })y English troops. The course of the bloody 
deed was as follows. 

Before tlie end of January, a ] arty of the liijiri of 
A rgyle’s regiment, commanded by Captain Campbell of 
(ilculyon, a])proached Glencoe. Mac Jan’s sons went out 
to meet them with a body of men, to demand vhether 
tl -.ey came as friends or fees. The officer replied that they 
came as friends, being sent to take up their quarters for 
a short time in Glencoe, in order to relievo the garrison 
of Fort William, whioh >vas ci’OAvded with soldiers. On 
this they were wcdcomed with all the hospitality which 
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tlie chief aiid his follower had the means of extendinj; 
to them, and they resided for fifteen days among the 
unsuspecting JVIacPonalds, in the exchange of every 
species of kindness and civility. Tliat the laws of 
ilomestic affection might be violated at the saiuo time 
witli those of hnnianity and hospitality, you are to 
nudorstand that Alaster iVfacDouald, one of the sons of 
MacTan, W7is inaiTied to a niece of Glcnlyon, who com¬ 
manded the party of soldiers. It ai^pifars also, tliat Llm 
intended cruelty wfis to be exorcised upon defenceless 
men: for the MacDonalils, though afraid of no other 
ill-treatment from their military guests, lia«l supposed it 
possible the soldiers might have a commission to disarm 
them,and therefore had sent their weajions to a ilistanee, 
where they might be out of r<;aoh of seizure. 

Glcnlyoifs party bad rtmiaiued in Glencoe for four- 
b'cn or fifteen days, when lie received orders from lii.i 
Commanding otUcer, Major Duncausou, expressed in a 
maimer which .shows Iiiin to iiave been tlni worthy ageiiL 
Qf the cruel Secretary. They were sent in conformity 
with orders of the same dale, transmitted to 1 )uncan- 
son by Hamilton, directing that all the MacDonahLs, 
under seventy years of age, were to be cut off, and that 
the Government was not to he troubled with prisoners, 
Duncanson's ordojrs to Glcnlyon rvere as follows:— 

“ You are hereby ordered to ffill upon the ix^bels, and 
put all to the sword under seventy. You arc to hav^t 
especial care that the old fox and his cubs do on no ac¬ 
count escape your hands; you are to secure aU the 
avenues, that no man escape, lliis you are to jmt in 
execution at four in the morning precisely, and by tliat 
time, or very shortly after, 1 will strive to be at you 
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with a 4ti uiLger party. But if 1 do uol come to you at 
four, you are not to tarry for me, btit fall on. This is 
by tlio JCing’s special command, for the good and safety 
of tiie country, that these miscreants be out off root 
and branch. See that tliis be put into execution 
out either fear or favour, else you may expect to be 
tmitod as not true to the King or Government, nor a 
nmu tit to carry a commission in the King's service. 
Expecting lliat you will not fail in the fiilfiUiug hereof, 
as you love yomseif, I subacribe these with my hand. 

“Kobkrt Duncanson.” 

Tiiia order was dated 12th February, and addressed, 
" Eor tJieir Majesties’* service to Captain Robert Camp¬ 
bell of Glenlyoii.” 

This lott(*r readied Glenlyoii soon after it was written ; 
and he lost no time in carrying the dreadful mandate 
into e.'tocution. Tn the inteiwal he did not abstain from 
any of those acts of familiarity whicli had lulled asleep 
the suspicious of his victims. lie took his morning 
draught, as had been his practice every day since he 
came to tiro glen, at the house of Alaster MacDonald, 
Maclaii’a second son, who was maiTied to his (Glenlyou's) 
niece. He, and two of his officers named lindsay, ac¬ 
cepted an invitation to dinner from Maclan himself, for 
the following day, on which they had determined he 
shoulil never see the sun rise. To complete the sum of 
treachery, Glenlyon played at cards, in his own quarters, 
wiLli iho sons of Madan, John and Alaster, both of 
wJiom wore also destined for slaughter.^^ 

* is htdro iu tbL«> pluinl, becaono th« aoywei^ity this 

wi»« jointly Wy Kinj? WiUbm Ul, anU hu wife Mary IL 
VlaughU'r of Jouios 11 .) 
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About four o’clock in the morning of 13th Fobruavy, 
tlie scene of bkxKl began. A party, commanded by one 
of the Lindsays, came to MacTari’s house and knocked 
for admittance, which was at once given. Lindsay, o)ie 
of the expected guests at the family meal of the day, 
commanded this paity, who inst antly shot Mac Ian dead 
by his own bedside, as lie was in the act of dressing 
himself, and giving orders for refroshoumts to bo pro¬ 
vided for liis fatal visitors, llis aged wife was slrip^tf'd 
by the siivage soldiery, who, at the same time drew off 
the gold rings fr^m her lingers with their teeth. iSha 
died the next day, dislracied with grief, anil the brutal 
treatment she hjul received. Several domosLics and 
clansmen were killed at the same place. 

The two sous of the aged chieftain hod not been 
altogether so coiifuleiit aa their father rea[>ectiiig the 
peaceful and friendly purpose of their guests. TJicy ob¬ 
served, on the evening preceding the massacre, that the 
sentinels were doubled, and the mainguard strciigLhonc»!. 
John, the elder brother, Ijad oven overheard the s<ihtiers 
muttering amongst themselves, tiiat tlicy eared not about 
fighting the men*of the glen fairly, but dul not like the 
nature of the service they were engaged in; while others 
consoled themselves with the military logic, tliat their 
officers must be, answcmble for the brders given, they 
having no choice save to obey them. Alarmed with 
what had been thus observed and hoard, the young men 
hastened to Gleiilyon’s quarters, where they found tliat 
officer andThis men preparing their arms. On questioni ng 
him about these suspicious appearances, Glcnlyoii iu> 
counted for them by a story, that he was bound on 
an expedition against some of Gleogany’a men; and 
alluding to the circumstance of their alliance, vliicb 
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made his owu cruelly more detestable, ho added, “If 
anything evil kid been intended, would 1 not liave told 
A luster and uiy uicce ?” 

lleaSHurod by tliis communication, the young meai 
retired to rest, but were sjioedily awakened by an old 
domestic, who called on tlio tw’O brothers to rise and fly 
ibr their lives, “Is it time for you/’ he said, “to be 
sletiping, when your father is murdered on his own 
hearth?” Thus roused, they hurried out in groat terror, 
and hetml througliouL tlio glen, wherever there was a 
place of human liahitation, the shouts of the murderers, 
the report of the muskets, the screams of the wounded, 
and the groajis of the dying. Jly their perfect know¬ 
ledge of the scarce accessible elifls anumg.st which they 
dwelt, they were enabled to escape observation, and fled 
to tin*, southern accos.s of the glen. 

Meantime, the work of deatli proceeded with as little 
removwt^ as Stair himself could have desiretl. ICviui the 
slight luiligalion of their orders res])ccting those above 
seventy years was <lisregurded by tiie soldiery in their 
indiscriminate thirst for hlood, ainl several very aged 
and bedridden pcj'sons were slain amoiVgst others. At 
the hamlc't wiierc Glciilytm had liis owu quarlei’S, nine 
men, including his landlord, were hound and shot like 
felons; ami one of them, MacBonaM of Aiichintriatcn, 
li.'ul General lliil's passjjorl' in his pocket at the time. 
A iine lad of twenty hud, by some glimpse of compa.ssioii 
on the part of the soldiers, been spared, whi \ one 
Captain Drummond ctimt? up, ami demanding why the 
ordei's wore transgressed in that parlieular, caused him 

^ Pass2>c>" linsJullx iniMiis a pennissiuu u» [las^ uitl uf i-oJt, or thioii^h 
thft gai<??k. U i-' giMiMnlly usovl for a to huicK lu n 

f'ortiyntr; Iionr. '» or ic tmtl, ymaied L «>• 

' winy. 
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instantly to be put to dnath. A boy, of five or 3i\ 
years obi, clujig to Glenlyou^ knees, entreating for 
mercy, and oflering to become bis servant for life., if he 
would spaio liiin. Glerilyon was moved; but the same 
Drummond sttibbed the child with his dirk, while ho 
wiis in this agony of aui>plicatioa 

At a jdace called Auchnaion, one Barber, a aeigeant 
with a party of stiMiois, bred on a group of nine Mao.- 
Donalda, us they were a.ssonibled round their morning 
fire, and killed four of them. The owner of the house, 
a brother of the slain Auchiiitriiiteu, escai»ed unlnirt, 
and ex])ressed a wish to ho jmt to death ratlior in the 
open air than within the house. “ For ytnu’ bread wliic.h 
T have euton,” answered BarlKir, “ 1 grant your rctiuest." 
MucDonahl was dragged to tlie dtjor accordingly; hut 
he was an active man, and when the soldiers weiu pre¬ 
senting tlujir firelock.s* sliool liim, he ca.st liis plaid 
over their faces, Juid taking lulvantage of the confusion, 
broke from them, rtiul i-scap(‘d up the glen. 

3'he tilann being ni./W general, many ollmr per.sf-ns, 
malcj and female, altenijacd their e..se,aj)(5 in the .same 
manner us tlie l#o son.j of Maolau and tin; person last 
meiitioned. Flying fi’om their burning huts, and froin 
their murderous visitors, tlie half-naked fugitive,s com¬ 
mitted tlieinMilvcs to a winter morning of rlurli.ue.s.'^, 
snow, and sto»m, amidst a wildornfiss tlje most savage in 
tlie West Iliglihwids, having a bloody death behind 
them, and before them teinpe.st-, famine, and desolation. 
Jie\viidered in tlie snow-wreaths, several sunk to rise m. 
more. But the severities of the sloim were tender 


^ /VrtvVt ’.v,w Uio utuif- lorujsily #{ivt,n to UiU^k-U <.r gun. cAiri.-i 
i<y s./idim ; bt-caiiAO the ^rs wua caused by a lo-jX: co/jUtiuiug liitit ai.. 
uteoL Tlie tenn u aow obaoletii. 
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mercios compared to tho cruelty of their pcrsecutois. 
Tlie great fall of snow, which proved fatal bo several of 
the fugitives, was the means of saving the remnant that 
cscajiod. Major Duncanson, agreeably to the plan ex¬ 
pressed in his orders to Glonlyon, had not failed to put 
iiintself in motion, with four hundred men, on tho 
evjuiing preceding tho slaughter; and had he reached 
t he eastern passes out of Glencoe by four in the morning, 
as ho calculafe<l, ho must have intercepted and destroyed 
all those who took that only way of escape from Glen- 
lyon and his followers, But as this reinforcement 
arrived so lute as eleven in the foroiioon, they found no 
MacDonald alive in Glencoe shVe an old man of eighty, 
whom they slew; and after huruing such houses as 
were yet unconsumcHl, they collected the property of 
the tribe, consisting of twelve hundred head of cattle 
and horses, hesidus goats and sheep, and drove them off 
to tho garristtu of Fort William. 

Tima ended this horrible deed of massacre. The 
number of ptn-sons muidcietl was thirty-eight; those 
who escaped miglit amount to a hundred and fifty 
males, who, wdth the wotnen aud childi’feu of the tribe, 
had to fly more than twelve miles through rocks and 
wildernesses, ere they could reach any place of safety 
i>r shelter. 

This detestable butoliery excited general hoiTor and 
disgust, not only throughout Sootlandi but in foreign 
countries; and did King William, whose orders, 'igued 
and superscribed by himself, were the warmnb of the 
action, incredible evil both in popularity and character. 

Stair, however, seemed undaunted, and had tho infamy 
to write to Colonel liill, while public indignation was 
at the highest, that all that coidd be said of the matter 
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waa, that the execution wae not so complete as it might 
have been. There was, besides, a pamphlet published 
in his defence, offering a bungled vindioation of his 
conduct; which, indeed, amounts only to this, that a 
man of the Master of Stair’s high place and eminent 
accomplishments, who bad performed such great services 
to the public, of wbicli a laboured account was given: 
one also, who, it is paiticularly insisted upon, performed 
the duty of family worship regularly in his household, 
ought not to l>e over-severcly questioned for the death 
of a few Highland I^apists, whose morals wore no better 
than those of English highwaymen. 

No public notice was taken of tliis abominable deed 
until 1695, three years after it Imd been cominittod, 
when, late and rohictantly, a Koyal Commission, loudly 
demanded by the Scottish nation, was granted, to 
inquire into the ]>articulars of the transaction, and to 
report the issue of their investigations to Pajliamcut. 

The members of the Ooinmission, though selcjcted us 
favourable to King William, proved of a dilferent 
opinion from the apologist of the Secretary of State; 
and reported, that the letters and instructions of Stair 
to Colonel Hill and others, were the sole cause of the 
murder. Hiey alurrod over the King's share of the 
guUt by re]>oning, that the Secretaiy's instnictions wont 
beyond the warrant which William had signed and 
superscribed. The royal mandate, they stated, only 
ordemd the tribe of Glencoe to be subjected to military 
execution, in case there could bo any mode found ot 
’ separating them from the other Highlanders. Having 
thus found a screen, though a very thiiisy oiuf, for 
William's .share in the transaction, the lej/ort of the 
(^Jommissiou let the whole we^hl of the --.liarge fuD on 
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the Master of vSlair, whose letters, they state, iiitiiiiated 
no mode of separating the Glencoe men from the rest, 
as direct (id by the warrant; but, liii the contrary, did, 
uiukr a pretext of public duty, appoint them, without 
iiujuiry or distinction, to be cut off and rooted out in 
earnest and to purpose, and that “suddenly, secretly, 
and qui(it]y/* They reported, that these instructions of 
irltair Irad heen the warrant for the slaughter; that it 
was unautlioii/a?d by llis Majesty's orders, and, in fiict, 
destM Veil no name save that of a na >st barbarous murder. 
Finally, the rt.purL named lire Master of Stair as the 
devis(;r, and llie various iMilitary olUcers employed as 
tlio jiurpetrators, of the same; and suggested, with great 
moderation, that Parliament slioiild address Ilis Majesty 
to a(jnd home Glenlyon and the (jtlicr murderers to be 
tried, or should do otherwise as His Majesty pleased. 

The Secretary, boiiig by this iiuintelligiblo mode of 
rcasoiung thus exposed to the whole severity of the 
storm, and ovcrwholmod at tlio .*^aiiie time by tlie ICing’.s 
displeasure abemt other* maUer.s, was deprived of his 
oflice, and obligtid lo ret ire from public afiairs. General 
indignation luini‘>h(id him .so entirely fi^m public life, 
that, having about this period suce.eeded to his fathers 
title of Viscount Stair, he dared not take his seat in 
Parliament as such, on account of the' threat of the 
Lord Justice-Clerk, that if he did so, he would move 
that the address and report upon tlie Glencoe Massacre 
should be produced «and inquired into. It was thv year 
1700 b('fore the Fail of fcjfcair found the aifair so much 
forgotten, tliat he veutured to assume the place in 
Parliament to wliicli his rank entitled lam; and he 
died in 1707, mi tho very day when the treaty of Union 
was signed, not without suspicion of suicide. 
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Of the direct ogoiits in tlip massacre, TIamilton ab¬ 
sconded, find afterwaids joined Kiii^ William’s army in 
Flanders, where tilenlyon, and tlm oni(‘(*i*s and soldiery 
ccmnccted with the murder, W(u*e tlicii sowing, The, 
Xing, availing liiniself of tho uption left to liiin in the 
address of the ftcottish Parliannmt, <lid mi order them 
home for trial; nor does it a])pe<ir that any of them 
were dismissed the scrvico, or punished for their crime, 
otlierwise than by the g(?ncral hatred of the tige in 
which tlioy lived, and the universal execration of pos- 
tcrit.y. 

Although it is hero a little misjdaced, I cannot refrain 
from telling you an anecdote connected with tho pre¬ 
ceding events, abemt an atlUir that hai)pencd so late as 
the year 1745-G, during tlu^ roiiiantie-attempt of (.'harlcs 
Kdward, grandson of James If., to regain the throne of 
his fathers. IIij marched through the Lowlands, at the 
head of an army consisting of th<‘ Uighland clans, aufl 
obtained for a time considerable advroilagea. Amongst 
other IfigldiUuJms, the descendant of tlic murdered 
MacTan of Glencoe joined his standard with a hundred 
and fifty men. Tlio route of the Highland army brought 
them near to a beautiful seat built by Uie Karl of Stair, 
so often mentionetl in the preceding narrative, ami the 
principal mansjon of Ins family. Ah alarm arose in the 
councils of Prince Charles, h-j-it the MacDonalds of 
Glencoe should heize this o]»portunity of marking their 
recollection of tho injustice (hme to their ancestors, liy 
bunring or plundering the house of the descendant of 
their por.sccutor; and, fiA such an act of violence might 
have done the Prince great prejudice in the eyes of the 
people of the I/iwlands, it was agreed that a guard 
should be posted to protect the house of I..ord Stair. 
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MacDonald of Glencoe heard of the reeolution, and 
deemed liis honour and that of his clan concerned. He 
demanded an audience of Charles Kdward, and admitting 
the propriety of placing a guard- on a house so ob¬ 
noxious to the feelings of the Highland army, and to 
tlioso of his own clan in particular, he demanded as a 
matter of right rather than favour, that the protecting 
guard should be supplied by the MacDonalds of Glencoe. 
If this request were not granted he announced his 
puriK»8e to return home with his people, and prosecute 
the enterprise no further. “ The MacDonalds of Glen¬ 
coe,” he said, " would bo dishonoured by remaining in 
a service where others than their own men were em¬ 
ployed to restrain them, under whatsoever circumstances 
of provocation, within the line of their military duty.” 
The royal Adventurer granted the request of the high 
spirited chiefUiin, and the MacDonalds of Glencoe 
guarded from the slightest injury the house of the cniel 
aud crafty statesman who had devised and directed the 
massacre of their ancestors. Considering how natural 
the thimt of vengeance becomes to men in a primitive 
state of society, and how closely it wfis interwoven with 
the character of the Scottish Highlander, Glencoe’s 
conduct on this occasion is a noble instance of a high 
and heroic preference of duty to the gratification of 
revenge. 
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LOVE OF FATHEKLANT). 

BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Hkeatiies there tlie man, with soul so dead, 

Wlio never to himself hath said, 

'* This is iny own, my native land \" 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him buruM. ‘ 

As home his footsteps he hath turn’d, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
nigh though his titles, proud his uaiiie, 

Boundless his wealth as wish C4in claim ; 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go d(»\vn 
To the vile dust, from whence Im sprung, 

Unwept, unhonour'd, and unsung. 

From the Loy of the Last MimireV' 


LUCY. 

BY WOBDSVTORTll. 

She dw'elt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove 
A maid whom there were none to praise. 

And very few to love. 

^ Tb} river Dove is a tribataiy of the Treat, ia the eoonties of Derby 
«n<I Stafford. 
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A violet by a mossy stoma 
ITulf-liiOcloTi from tbe PVt;' 

b 

Fair as a star, wlam oalv one 
Ts shining in the sky. 

Sho lived unlcnown, and h'vv could know 
'VVlien Lncy (‘eased to h(!; 
lliifc she is in her grave, and O !— 

The difference to me! 


(i 1 N' i; V K A. 


r.Y itoGKas. 


Tk thou slionldst ever come to Modena. 

Stop at a pahuT m‘.av the Jieggio (.late, 
lUvelt ill of old hy one of llie ( Irsini.^ 

Its noble garden.s, terrace ahov(‘ tciTnco, 

And ninnerous fountains, statues, cypresses/ 

Will long detain thee; bnt before thou go, 

Knler the house—^uy'iliee," forgot it not— 

Ami look a ^vhile upon a ])ictnre there. 

’'fis of a ladv in luu* earliest youth ;— 

Sho sits inclining fomard as to speak, 

Ifcr li])s half open, and licr finger up, , 

As though she said “ IJeware! ”-her vest of gold 

Ilroidered with dowers, mid clasped from liead to foot- 
An eniorald-stt^rie in every golden clasp; 

And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 

A coi*onet of pearls. But then her face, 

^ The Om»J, a noble Italian family. 

* Cyiiress, au ornamental kind of tree. 

* Pryihf^^ 1 pray tlioo, fkddom used oxropt in po*5try. 



So lovely, yet so arcb, so full of tairlh, 

ITie ovei'flowings of aii innocent luMXvt— 

It haunts me still, though many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody!—Alone it hangs 
Over mouldexing heir-loom, its companion, 

An oalvou cliest half eaten bv the worm. 

She was nn only child; from infancy 
The ji>y, the ])riiU*., of an indulgent fuo. 

Her uioilier dying of the gift she gave, 

That precioius gift what else remained to him ? 
Thu young tjinevra was his all in life; 
iSLill as slie gi'cw, for ever in his fciglit. 

She wa^ all genilene.'ss, all gaiety, 

Her pranks the favourite ihetne of t‘veiy tongue. 
lUit in>w the day was come, the day, the liour; 
And in the lu'^lre of her youth, slu; gave 
Her hand, vvitli lu'r heart in it, to lfiancesct». 
tL eat was the joy; imt at the bridal fuiust, 

When all sat down* tbc bride was w-unting there 
Nor was she to be found 1 IFer father cried, 

'Tis but to make a trial of our love ! 

And tilled liis gli*s b* all; but iiis hand shook, 
And soon from g»n*si to guest the panic spread. 
'Twas but Uiat insL.inl slie hud left Kraiie.esco, 
Laughing and loojcing buck, and Hying*still, 

Her ivory tooth imprinted on lii- iiugei'. 
liut now, aUisl slie*was not to be found; 

Nor from that hour could anything Ijc guessed 
Hut that she was not! Wearyt)f his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and forthwith 
B'luug it aw'ay in battle with the Turk.* 

* thr MMtJlw Ag«s, ihi* Vriietiafts werr cotitiuiially 

lb vevt ftgoui.st tbo 't'urk.s 
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Omni lived ; and long miglitst thou have seen - 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find—he knew not what. 
When lie Was gone, the house remained a while 
Silent and tenantloas, then went to strangots. 

Kull fifty years wore })a.st, and all forgot, 

When onan idle day, a day of search 
’Mid the old luinher in tho gallery, 

That nioiihhring chest was noticed; and ’twassaid 
l»y one as yt>ung, ns tlionghlloss, as Ginevra, 
“Why not remove it rmiu its liirking-plato ?” 
Twas done as soon as said ; but i>n the way 
li bur.st—it fell; ami lo, a skeleton ! 

And here and tlunt; a poail, au onierald'sUmo, 

A golden clasj», cla.sjiing a shriul of gold. 

AU else had perished—save a nuptial ring, 

And a small seal, her mother’s legacy, 

Kugraven with ii name, the name of both -- ’ 

"GriNEVUA.” There, then, had she found a gravel 
Within that chest had she concealed hyrsidf. 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy 
When a spring-lock that lay in amlmsli there 
Fastened her down —for ever! 


GOD TllK AUTHOU OF NATURE. 

t 

BY COWER. 

There lives and wmka 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

The beautie^s of the wilderness ore Ida, 
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Diat inako so gay the solitary place, 

Where no eye sees them. And th(5 fairer forms. 
That cultivation glories in, aiti his. 

He sots the bright procession on its way, 

And lUHi'shals all tlie onler of the year; 

He marks the boniids which Winter may not pass, 
And blunts his j'ointetl fury; in iU eti-so, 

Itiisaet and nuloi folds u]) the tender germ 
thiinjuml, with inimitable art; 

And, ero one tlowcuy season fades and dies, 

Dvisigiis the blooming wonders of the next. 

Tho Lord of all, himself througli all ditTusod, 
Sustains, and is the life of nil that liv(‘.s. 


THJi: LHTI.K DUKK.' 

* 

BY THE AUTHOB OF TilK “ JIEIU OF CEUCLYFFK.” 

•J)l7KE Kichard^'of Normandy slept in Mie room which 
had been his ftiihcr’d; All>erio do Mozitdmar, as his 

^ The cliiof valuts of lliis px1r«( t from 7%i LVth Dnkf. will bo found 
in tUe larK© auiouiit. <>1* eawy .iml nufillcetod diidoguo coutainoii in it. 
Asa familiarity with tlio Kn^lish langua^'o, in usod in corivomtion by 
persjoiiS of otlncatiun, is cx''efiliu;;ly v.iln.'ibh\ this extnu’t might well 
be read over two or thifo timbs liy the Icarnor. * 

* The story, of whtch tins forsns a part, is foumled on the 

following historioitl lacts. In *.ho year S' l'J a a., a king of Fraoce was 
reigning in Parjs caihvj f.ouis IV., d^Ouiierttfr, or From^cver^the-Mo, 
hbcauftc ho liad Wai uiiucatrd in exile at the court of Aithchtau, Kijig 
of ifngLind. AnoUier prince, named William, Duke of Nonnaudy 
(one of whose desoemlauts afteiwania CQiif^uered linglaud), waa reigning 
at Koaeir, over the noith-west of Vrance, called Xorrnand^. iJuke 
William was nominally subject to King Louis ; but Im was ui rcalily 
auite as powerfiil as Louis, and indeed had helped him to recoa'er his 
uirone. But in the course of the year 942, Duke Wliliaro was aasas* 
sinated; and the only heir ho loft to succoed him was a little boy named 
Biehorrl, who thus became Ri<*hard I., Duke of Normandy, King Louis 
Q(m offered to take charge of and protect his young Yaasal, Duke 

P 2 
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page, ali^pt at bis feet, and Osmond de CeuleviUe bad 
a bed on the floo^, across the door, whonj he lajr’with 
his swoid close at hand, as his yonng lord’s guaid and 
protector 

Ail Itad U}eu aslee]) for some little time when Osmond 
w’as startled by a slight movement at the dof>r which 
could not be pushed open without awakening him. In 
an instant he had gmsped his swordf while he pnissed his 
shoulder to the door to keep it close; but it was his father's 
voice that aa.svvered him with a few wlnspered words 
in the Norse* tongue, it is J, 0 ]>en.” He made way 
instantly, and old Sir J*h'ic entered treading cautiously 
willt Inuo feet,»and sat down on the bed nidtioiiing 
him to do the same, so that tliey might bo able to speak 
lower. “ lliglit, Osmond,” he SJiid: " It is well to be on 
the {dert, for j^eril enough is lu’ound him—The Fmnk * 
means mischief! 1 km)W from a sure hand that Arnulf 
of Flanders ** was iu council with him just bofoi'o he 
came hither, wdtli his false tongue wiling and coaxing 
the poor child! ” 

** Ungrateful traitor I ” munuurod Oainoud; “Do you 
guess his purpose?” “Yes, surely to carry the boy oil 

UicUard; tmt the Normnii« wern very much afraid that this offer wa« 
a treacherous one, and that the intcTiilod to kill the little Duke. 
This is the j>eriod u itli which the story i': coticenied. It may Ive men* 
♦zoned Oiat the little Duke suhseijucntiy ruled over Nori^i|dy foi 
dfty-foiir years, and was known as Duke Itiohard Sans-peui\ ‘6r vniA- 
Q»X-fear s he wns the ^n-at-grandfather of William the Oot^tieror 
of Knffkud. ■ . 

^ The Nonnaus had ori^^inaUv licen Korae-iuen or Norweg^ni^ Who 
had SittW from Norway and other mrts of the north of Knd 

had landed iu JPraiico and couquerea a part of the country, .wlM^;. waa 
cal!e<l after them Ktmnandy, 

* ^0 royal family of Paris were by deatcent JfywnJti 

were e 7ent<mie or German tribe that ccmqneriid^FIrai^ '^ tdtelr 
iiatue to the countiy, p -; 

« Duke WilUaxu, Ow faUier of the little Dnlm Ryj^^ed been 
assaarinated %'l ^ttdof.’KleiUtuga ^ . . 
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]itm> flOtl so h€ truMs doublh'ss to cut c»fr till the 
niee of Itollo J I know his parfio«w is io lM*nr off the 
Duke, as a warrl of the crown forsooth. DIil yov not 
hear him luring the child with liia prouiiacs of friend* 
sliip with the pvlTtcca ? I could not undci.stand all his 
French woids, hut T saw it plain enongh " 

“ Tou will never allow it ^ ” 

** If he does, it must be across our (load bodies; but 
taken as we are by surprise, our resistance will little 
avail. The castle is full of French, the hall and couit 
swann witdt them. Kveii if we could draw our Nojmans 
together, we should not be more tlian .» dozen iiien, and 
what could we do but die ? (Tliat w<‘ aic icsuly f«»r if it 
may not bo otherwise, rather than let ourclnrgc be thus 
l)On)e off without a pledge for Ids salcty, and without 
the knowledge of the states.”^} 

*‘Tho king tonid not have corno at a worse lime/’ 
said Osmond. 

Ko, just wheit Hernard the Dane is absent jf be 
only knew what has befallen, he could raise tnc country 
and come to the rescue.’* 

**Ck)uld wo nbl send some one to l»oar the tidings to* 
night !** 

'' I know not,” said Eric, musingly. " The Fnmcli 
have taken the keeping of the d(»oi.s f inrlc«‘d they aie so 
thick through tlie caHle that f (an hanlly loach one of 
our men, nor could I spare one iiund that may avail to 
guard the boy to-inormw.” 

** Sist JSfk); ** a bare htlle foot was lieunl on tlie filotir, 
and 4lbasiQdeMont4mar^ stood before liim. 1 did not 

i ^a.1 tk« meetiug of tho vhiof jieopk of Ihe 

^nS^arSTw tb« lK>y who, m pngo, mm tit* iwioona) 

Dakiu 
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meaii to but I cotild iwrt; balp bearitig yoa, I eau- 
not for tho Duke yot^but 1 ccniW oftny ft JUftWftgft.*’ 
Jlow ^ ould tJiat be ? ” said Osmond eagatly* ** Once 
out of the castle and m JRouen, lie conld oadly find 
jQCins of sending to the count He might go olibet to 
th( ermvent of >S( Ouen, or, vdiicji would be better, to 
the (lu^ty armourer, Tlnb mlt, w)jo ’aoiild soon find man 
and lioi"*' to send after the count'* 

"All’ let me ste" sud Sn Fuc ‘ It might be, but 
how IS he Ui got ont ? ” 

** 1 know a way, SiuiAlbeiu ' T scinmbhd down 
that wide buiticds by t» e cast wall list week when onr 
lull was caught m a hjaridi of the ivy, and the diaw- 
biulge IS down *' 

** If Ik imnl know, it would bo oil my mind at least 
BiidSu lliK “ Wdl, my )onug Fiuicbinan, you mfl> 
do good SCI M( e ’ 

"Osmond,” wdii'tpniod Alb lu, as ho began hastily lo 
diess himself, "only aak one ♦hmg df Sir Eric,—never 
io c*dl mo young Fienchman again 

Sir Eiic smiled sajing, ' Piove youiself Normoa, inv 
boy/’ 

" Then/* added Osmond, " if it were possiblft to get 
the Duke himself out of tlie castle to-moirow mofimlng 
If I could take him foith by the i isiciu,^aiid once biing 
Jiim into the town, lie would be s»ife It wonM be only 
to raise the Inugheis, oi else to take refuge in the Ctoch 
of Our Lady’ till the count came up, and sn Louis 


^ (ftom a Latin iiotd moamng aienawaSRSSdliltQlt'* 

door *" 

* Oi«r Lt^y (lu Freucb Dante) is the 
noxDwa Cetn<nir CUnstiaaii to the Vimn i&Uiy, 
olnef vtuvdh of Itoues m dedioatod to dio 
Owthednil of ftelrt tka/ie 
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woRi^ find Ills i)i«y Ottt of fils hands when be awolce 

and sought hh^.** 

l|%h^ be/’ rophed Sir Eric ; *' but 1 doubt yo«r| 
suGoOaSi French aie too eager to hold him foal toi 
let him sUp out of their hands. You will lind e\ety \ 
door guasded/J 

*^ye«|ibut afi the French have not seen the Duke, and 
the sight of a squire and a little page going foith will 
scarcely excite their suspicion 
"Ay, if the Duke would l«*ar himself like a little 
pjige; but that you need not hope for Ilesidos he is so 
taken with this King’s flatteries, that 1 doubt whether 
he would consent to leave him for the siiko of Oonnt 
Uemard. Poor child, he is hko to be soon taught to 
know his true friends ” 

1 am rdady,” said Alberic, coming forward 
The Fkiton do CVutoville r<*peatod Ins ingf me lions, and 
then undertook to guanl the dooi, while diis son saw 
Alboxic set off on bis expedition. 

Osmond went witJi him softly down the stairs, then 
avoiding the hidl, which filled with French, tliey 
<a«pt silently te a narrow window, guarded by iron bars, 
placed St sn^i short Intel vuls apari that only so small and 
slim slmi os Alberic’s could have squeezed out between 
th^m# 21m distance to the giound was not much more 
thsitiwioo bIsWn height, and the wall was so covered 
it. was not a veiy dangerous feat for an 
so that Alberic was soon safe on the ground, 
tip to wave his. cap, he ran on along the 
and was soon lost to Osmond's sight 

^be {lake's ohamber, and r^foved 
^ 4et>t soumlly on, Utt}e 
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gu«bi>iug at tho plots of hia^eoeDiies^ or at aoJ^eiiiob 
of his faithful subjects for hla proteotiojti. ^ 

C Osiuoud thought this all the better, for he had fnasdlj 
ust in Bichard's patience and and 

thought tlicre was much more chance of getting him 
unnoticed out of flie castlo, if he did not hnow hou-^ 
much dopouded on it, and how dangoiuus his sittiatton* 
was. ) * 

\Vnon Kicliard awoke he was much surprised at 
missing Alheric, hut Osmond said ho was gone into tho 
town to TluhuuU tho aim<uirerj(^and this was a message 
on wliicb ho was so likely to ho employed that BlcbardV 
suspicion was not cKCitod.^ All the time ho was dressing 
he talked about the king, an«l everything he meant to 
show him that day; then, when ho was ready, the first 
tJiiug w'as as usual to go to attend morning moss.^ 

" Not hy that way to-day, iriy lord,"' said Osinond^ es 
liichaid WHS ahout to c*nLer the great liall “It is 
crowded with tlio French who have been sleeping there 
all night; come to the postern.” 

0.smond lurneil as he .s))oko, along the passage, walk¬ 
ing fast, and not sorry that Itichard was lingering 4little, 
as it was safer for him to bo firbt. Tho postsni was, as 
ho ex|>ectod, guarded hy two tall st4u.d-cased'figures, who 
immediately held their lances across the doorwujp;, 

" None passes without warrant.” ' > 

** You will surely let us of tho castle aUittftd jisfUr 
daily business ? ” said Osmond. "You will hftftK hmh 
your fast this morning if you stop all 
with the town.” 

You must bring warrant,** repeated one of tim men* 
ai*4ma. Osmond was bi^g^nuiiig to say Us Iras the 
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iiOtt of fch6 *S^Me8cUfll * oi il*tt t .ibtlf, wlien I?irbni<l f'sunt^ 
hA«yiy up 

I)o tlmso men want to stop its*** Ht» 
oxc^iftimod in t)io impt^rjons uimwr l»o had bogtm to 
tako tip since bis nccess»ou ‘ Lot ns cro on, nn'* 

The men-at-aIras looked at (*<uh othoi, and ptnidcd 
the door more rlosoly O^niond saw it was hop».dess^ 
and only wantoAl tudiaw Ins young chaige hack ivitlKiut 
lx‘mg rpcoginscd, but Ihcliaid exclainuHl lotidly, ""What 
means this ? ** 

“Tlte king has given oidors tiiat tioiio sliouhl pass 
without worranl/' was Osmond's anawer **We must 
wait** 

"I will paa^ ’** Slid Jtidmifl impatient at opposition, 
to winch he Wus little aceiistoimd “ What mean yon, 
Osmond I 11ns is m> castle, and no one has a light to 
atop mo. T>o you l.e ir, fp^wims ? Let me go I am the 
3Hike I" 

The ffentinols bowed, but all tiny sml w is "Our 
orders arc expiess *** 

"I toU yon J am I)uko of Normandy, and I wfUl go 
where I please♦)» my owm city”* evclanncd Jtichatd, 
passlouatoly pressing against the eiossed st.nes ot the 
woaixms, to force his w.iy lx tween tliem, Imt he was 
caught aiid held fast in the poweiful gaunth I ot on^* of 
the luetirat^smift 

* Jj0t me go, viilamr* cried he, stiu^glmg with all liis 
ndghL ** Ownond, Osmond, he Ip I *' 

ea he epoke Osmond had disengaged him Lom 

t ShiKMdIai WlaWaUar weant ihf Miuir or (Ode^ of iKo gfiriki its , but 
WHS ofwa n litlb syphed to tbe of&oer wlu> hod dLarge of o rt^yal 
OUfUe 

* wdbr* sbhhhh Utwdty that are elea/lv rj'prrmd 

iltiladi «ikiil HHfim tiM dh tMS titkett of Mna ^tr<(W/rt / 
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the grusp of tlio yrcnchinan, ai)«] patting his hand on 
hifl am said, “ Nay, my Tx)Td, it is not for you to Itadvo 
with Ruch as these.” 

I will strive! ** cried the boy. " I will not have my 
way barred in my own castle I will tell the king how 
th(*se rogues of liis use me. 1 will have them in the 
dungeon. Sir Eric, where is Sir*Erie ? ” 

Away he rushed to the stairs, Osmond hurrying after 
hi?u, lest ho should throw himself into some fresh 
danger, or T>y liis loud calls attract the French, who 
might tlicu en nly make hi n prisoner. However, on the 
very first stop of this afitiis stood Sir Eiic, who waa ton 
anxious for the sucrcss of the attempt to escape to bo 
very far olf. Iticbard, too angry to liet^l w'here he %vas 
going, dashed up against him witlmul seeing him, and 
as the old Darou took hold of liim, iMjgan, "Sir Eric, 
Sir Eric, those French aie villain?! they will not let me 
pass- 

"Ilnsh! hush! my lonl,*’ said Sir Eric. **Silo&ce! 
coino here.” 

However impnions with others, RidiuKl from fqrce 
of habit always obeyed Sir Eric, and Mow allowed him¬ 
self to be dragged hastily and silently by him, Osmond 
following closely, up tho stairs, up a second and a third 
winding llight, still narrower, and with brokm^ stejWi, to 
a small round thick-wallcd turret cliamb^, witll an 
extremely small door, and loop-holeswindowa h^ 
up in tho tow'er. Here, to his great surprise, ^ \ limt^d 
name Astrida, kneeling and telling her ^ m 

three of her mmdens, and about lour ito, litbcmait 
SquirSB and mcn-at-arms. * 

t is, Atfr pr«^^ vhkhwm Aia«ld|p4a^ 

Ml Aftma* 
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••So you have failed, Osmond T* said the Baron 

what ia all this Uow did Aatrida come 
ttp here ? May X not go to the king, and have thoso 
insolent Franks punished ?" 

listen to me, liord Bichard," said Sir Kric; "(list 
smooth-epoken king, 'wjmso words so charmed you lost 
night, is an uiigrateml deceiver. The Franks have 
always hated and feared the Normans, and not being 
able to conquer us fairly, they now take to foul means. 
IjQuis come hither fiom Flanders, he has brought this 
great tioop of Fieneh to surprise us, claim you as a 
Wiird of the ennvn, and coi ry you away with him to 
some prison of hm own ” 

" You will not let me go said ihcdiard. 

"Not while I live,” f>Hid Kric. " Alberic is gone 
to waim the C^ount of llaroourt to call the Normans 
together, and here wc are ready to defend tliis chamber 
to our last breath; but we are few, the French are 
many, and sucooiir may be far olT." 

*^Then you meant to have taken me out of their reach 
this morning, Osmond ? ’* 

"Yes, my LA’d.'* 

And a I had not down into a passion and told who 
I was, I might have been safe! Oh, Sir Brie! Sir Eric! 
you will not IcJ mo be carried off to a French prison V* 
•‘fsCene, my child," sa^d Dame Astrida, holding out her 
anna, *‘Sir ]^c will do all he can for you, but we are in 
GotTs hands." Biohard came and leant against her. 

** X wUbt 1 had not boon m*a passion I" said he, sadly, 
after a ailsnce; then looking at her in wonder, "But 
how came fitm up all this way ?" 

" It is a Isng way for xny old limbs," said Fm Astrida, 

' * iHi, Hw HofW worS dam or Ladjf 
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siaihug) but uiy son helped me, and he deems it the 
‘inly safe jdace in the castle.** 

" 1'he safest," said Sir £iic, and that is not saying 
rriiK h for it." 

“ Haik I’* said Osmond, "what a tminping Um Fianlis 
are making. They are beginning to wonder whore the 
Dnkeia" 

" To tlio stairs, Osmond," said Sii Knc. “ On that 
mn i-ow step one man can keep them at bay a long time. 
Yon ea?) speik tlioir jargon, too, ami hold pniley with 
them " " iN'ilmps they ymH think I am gone," whispered 
liiehard, " if they cannot liiid me, and go away.” 

0<»moiid and tM 0 of the Noinmus were, as he spoKe, 
taking their stand on the narrow spiral stair, where 
there was just looiii for one nmn on the sU‘p. Osmond 
was tlie lowed, tlie other two aliove him, and it would 
have been very hatd for an enemy to force his way past 
them 

Osmond ('ould plainly hear tlu^ sounds of thu stops and 
voices; of the Kiench as they consulted together, and 
sought for the Duke. A man at length was heard clank¬ 
ing up these v(‘ry shnr'^, till winding round he sud¬ 
denly found liiniself close upon young de CenteviBle. 

"Ha’ Norman*” he erhd, staiting liOek in aioiase- 
tuent, *' what are yon doing here ?" ' 

“ hly duty/’ answered Osmond, shortly, "3 am hem to 
guard this stair/’ and his drawn sword expmssed the 
same intention. 

The ^Jrendhmau drew- back, and presently a irh^siiper- 
mg below was heard, and soon after a voice oanxa tip ^ 
stairs, saying, " Norman, good Nonnan— 

^Wiat would you »yj[”r«;^ed CNm^ and the 
’nead of another Frank appeared. 
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** Wbat meiUJils ali tlus, xny Mend i *' waa Uie adilreaa 
**OQr ki£ig>C0meti( as a guest to you, and you received 
him last eveiuug as loyal vassals. Whorcfore hnvo you 
now drawn out of the v;ay, and striven lo bear oil* your 
young Duke into mcr^t places? Tiuly it looks not 
well tltftt you should thus strive to ko<»p him apart, and 
therefore the king reqiures to st^e him instantly " 

*'Sir Finmchnian/' jejdietl Osmond, “>our king claims 
the Duke ns lus waid ilow that may bo, my falhei 
knmvsnot, but as bo was committed to hia chin go by 
the states of Normandy, he holds himsolf booiid lo keep 
him ill his own hand^ until foithu ordei.s fioui them. ^ 
“That mf:«n*5, ins,dent Noim.tn, lh.it v>u intend to 
shut the boy u]) and Kiep him in youi oun lubel hands 
You had best yield; it will be the lietter for you nnd for 
him. 'Aecliild i.s the king's wind, and he shall not be 
left to be nurluivd in rebellion by uorlUern pirates,” 

At Ibis moment a ery iioin without arose, so loiwl as 
almost to drown the voices of the ppoakers on the tunet 
stair, a cry welcome to the ear*! of Osmond, i<'j>eated by 
tt multitude of voices. “ JIaro! Haro! oui little 1 Mikof' 
It was well lAiown a'S xi Nonimii shout. So just and 
so vdt^ to redress aU grievimccs hud the old Duke liollo^ 
been, that Ids vety name was an ajipeal ug.iinst iujnstice ; 
and vheuever wrong was done, tlie Norman oukry 
thuiigu^ was always ‘Ha Ituliul” oi as it hud 
“ Huro.” And now Osmoud knew Ijb.vt 
Wh()>$i6 afiTection had been won by the uprightness 
wa gatheung io iwolect his helplei^ giaiKb 

iMd^ 


* Sk M ^ aam* of t«o4w of Uio Koraentoa 
Ui«y Uo4tt<l iaimwatd 0^^ W whh tli« fiktkef 

rhtsn kttd of {)^ inebora ikeiupsw^ 
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Hie C17 \^as likewise heard bjr tiie little garrison in 
the tun et clumber, bringmg hope and joy, Hiehard 
thought hitnseir aln^ady rescued, aud springing from 
Fru Astride, <lauccd about in ecstasy, only longing to 
8<*o the faithful Noiuians, whoso voices he hoard ring¬ 
ing out again and again, in calls for their little iluko 
•and oiiUrios against tlio Fianks. Tlie windows were, 
however, so high, that nothing could be seen from them 
hut the sky: and like Kicliaid, the old Baron de Coutc- 
viUe was almost hosiile hiinsolf with nii:kioty to know 
what huco w«is gathered t(» ;< ther, and what measuies were 
being taken. JI<* opened the floor, calhul to liis son anrl 
asked him if he could tell whatwa'^ pasoing, but 0.sTuoml 
km‘W as little: he could see nothing but the black, 
cobw4*bbed dusty steps winding above his licad, while the 
cbuuours outsicle, wa\mg fiercer anti louder, drowned 
all the sounds wliifh might t»theiwi'»e have come up to 
him from tl e Fi ent h wit bin the castle. At laat, how¬ 
ever, Ouiiond (alletl out to hi-s father, in Norse, “There 
is a Frank ikirou ctnue to eutieat, and this time voiy 
humbly, that the Duke may come to the king,** 

“Tell him,” replied Sir liiic, “tlmt, sdve with consent 
of the council of Normandy, the ciuld leaves not my 
hands” 

“Ho says/' called back Oamoud, after a moment, 
“that you shall guard him yoi iself, with as Qumy as 
you choose to bring with you. He declares on tha feith 
of afreeDarou that the king has no thot:|;h^ m '3)1: ba 
wants to^show him to the* Honennals^ without tfbo are 
calling for him, and threaten to tear thb toiSer 
rathei than not see their little l)ake. SUl t Hd Ima 
send a hostage j ** vv 
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Answer him" I’eturneil the Haron, “that the Duke 
leaves not this chamber unle'^s a phuh^e is ]ml into oui 
hands for hia safety.* There was an oily-toiiguctl count, 
who sat next the king at supper, let him come hituor, 
and then perchance I may linst Uie Duke among 
them" 

Osmond gave the dosiied n*])ly, which was caiiiod to 
the king. MeuutiiiK* tin* upiuar nnt«ido grew louder 
than over, and thnie ueie new somuk, a hoin was 
winded and there was a shout of •'Dieu ni<le!” the 
Norman war cry, joined with “Notie Ikime do JTai- 
courtI"» 

**There, theic!” ciiod f^ir Kiic, with a long biealh, as 
if wlioved of half lus anxieties, " the hoy has sped well 
Bomaid is heio at last! Now his head and hand mo 
there^ I doubt no longer.” 

‘^Hero conies the count,” said Dsmond, opening tho 
door, imd admitt4ng a stout, buily man Ivlio seonuul 
sorely out of breath with the ascmit of the steep broken 
siotT and very little pleased to find lunisilf in such a 
situation. The ^aron do CVuteville augui ed well fiom tho 
speed witJi which he had heeu sent, thinking it proved 
great perplexity and distress on the pait of Louis. 

ijffuiing to hear his hostage speak, he pointed 
to A which he had been sitting; and bade two 

oi '^lxian-at->arms stand on < ach si<le of tho count, 
the same time to ITm Astiida, "Now, mother, 
if of wil befalls the child, you know your porL 
Bichiird." 

ShdsiflEd moved forward. Sir Krio held his hand. 

* JMeO eilA/ iMMSf Mp ia / Horn de Baramri mesiui 
^ i^edr iiy" mmtrL tbs ]sft«r is repmetM as tbe irsr-cry of 
IMmiMA; SOS of tbs nu»st ]^sr«rM Koraiaa iutfaks. 
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f )sxuoud kept cloFse beliiad him, and with as many m«n- 
at-anriB as could l)e spared from guhwling ’Fru Astrhia 
and lior hostage, he descended the staifs, not by any 
jjh‘aus rtoiry lo go, for he was wcaiy of being besieged 
iu that tun(‘t fliaiiiher, whence he could see iiotldng, 
,nid wlih those iVicndl)f (jios in hi-^ he could not 
he afj.iid. 

He was ujiidiu'toil to fho laigo cninici!-iU4ira which 
was above tlai liall. Then* the king was wsilking up and 
down aiixionsly, looking cider th«iu Ins wont, and m» 
wuiulcr, Ibj llie upiu'U’ s iMided tieuii'udous there, and 
now and liaii a stono da&lied against the <ides of the 
d(i*p window. 

Nearly at the same imam-nt as llith.ird entered by 
one d»)or, Count lleruard de Haicomt came ill from the 
other, .tnd there wa-^ a slight lull in the tumult. 

“ Wlmt ineans this, niy lords t” exclaimed the king 
Heie am I cuinc in all g«>od w'ill, in luemory of my warm 
tiiembhip with Duke William, to take on me the care 
of las orjdiau, and Indd counoil with you for avenging 
lu8 death, and is the gre^diug you alford me I You 
sU*al away the cliild, and htii up the of Kotien 

jgainst me. Is tins the reception for your king!" 

“Sir king,” replied Heiuard, "what yom itttentioiiB 
may be, I know not All 1 do know i«, that hnjqjjl- 
ers of Uouen are fiuioely iuceueod against yon, so mnob 
so that they weiw almost ready to toar’nie to pieces fite* 
being absent at ibis juncture, Tlioy say that j»nl are 
keeping the cliild prisoner in his own castle, (md that 
they Will have him lestored, if they t<cav it down to the 
foundations.*' 

i 

^ iff « Frcaeh fftid lavAfK nh tiis 

Ml 4'h»r4p'n'p« la a 
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** ^ 4 ttiao, a loyal man: you utiderstatul 

my g6l£x! saW Lnnis tmnbltna, for tlu‘ 

Yoriiliatts -wete ©’•ctioinf^lv droatU'd *' You wo\ild imt 
bt'ng tbe bbanif* of icl>eJ!um on \oui town md pooplo 
Advijw* me—T mil do pmt whnt >011 ino—^how 

'’hiH ! appease them ? ** 

' Take the f hild hM 1 him 10 the window, swear that 
von imnn Idm ti» omI that you will not take him from 
us/' Raid Bernard ‘Swiar it on tin f.ntli oi a kino” 

* As a king—as a Ch'i'>tiin it i« Imo’” said Loom 
‘Here, my l>oyt whtuloie shiink fiom mo? What 
have I done that you sluuihl u »r mot You have Iv^ni 
hsteiimg to o\il til('S of nio, m\ ihild (’ome hithoi ” 
At a sjjin from tlu* t'ounl d<‘ IkiH >int,*Sir Kuc led 
riichiOid tiJiwud, and [uit hii haml into tiio king’s 
lamirt took him to tho window, Idtod him ujioa Ihu Hill, 
and stood tlieic with his aim aiound him, upon which 
the shout, “Long live liicit.ud oui liMle Uiikoatoso 
again Meantime the two IVuteviU s ’ooked in womh i 
at Uie old Harcomt, who ‘•hook hu head and muttued 
in his own tongue ‘ I will df> all I may, tiut our force 
IS email, and the king has tlu l«*'t of k We niui't no* 
yet bring a war on ouisuKcs’ 

he xa gomg to sj« ik,’ ml Oniooud '’Kau 
Sii» 1—excellent bnrgcssoR ^ ” began flie king, .u the dies 
lulled a little * "I lej'uce to f the love ye bear to 0111 
young I^incelrl would all uiv subjects wore cijuaU} 
loyal. Hut whe^*folc drtMiI m(‘ rii if I weie come to 
himl I, who came but to takocoumul how to 
ateoge fclie death of hia fathei, who brought me back 
fbom Ehie^i^ when I wae a fnemllese exile * Know y« 
not how dee|i li the debt of graUiudo 1 owe to Duka 
^ are tSlMl^hioticsl oet* «t tih« iMgoiiiitig af Hia puiAiWf* 
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Williflin? II(* it waa who made nwj king—^It was he 
who mo the love of the King of Oermany; he 

stood ‘^o<Uaithcr foi my aon to Iiim T owe all my wealth 
ami and alt njy (an-* is rci'dei f:^iehh'n foi it 
to )iis rhild, sim r al.m' 1 mi} not to him«ielf. Diilco 
AVillwm rests ni his bloody j»i,i\et It is lor me to call 
his muuleicT'H to iKumut and to (herwh hi*' sou even as 
mine own ’ ” 

»So iiyiri'^ JiOui*- tembih enihia(e<] tin little hoy, and 
the Ihmemi.us ht‘lo\N hiok* out into another iiy, in whuli 
"l/niL’ live Kiiil’ l/‘un’ wis joinod with “ loonir live 
llirha’d' ’ 

“Youwill not let tin ihild *>0 ?'* said Kiu iiu‘>uwhile 
Itk Ilaieouit 

“Not witliout piovjsion loi Ins safety, )mi we are not 
fit for \iar as jet and to let him i»o is the onlj means ot 
warding it oil ’* 

Kiio groaned and -hook his head; but the (’ount de 
Haicourt’s judgment uas ol such weight with him, that 
he iK'ver dri'amt ot disputing it 

“Bung me heie,” said tlie king, “all that you deem 
most holy, and jou shall see mo pledge myself to be 
youi Duke's most faithtul friend” 

Theie.was home diday, during which the Norman 
nohles had time foi fuither council togetJier, and Hidi$rd 
looked wistfully at them, voudciing what was to 
luippen to him, and wislnng he oould 'venture to ask for 
Alheric 

Several of the clergy of the cathedral pn^tly 
ajijieared in procession, bringing with them the book of 
the Gospels on which Kichaid had taken h|» ineiallatwii 
oath, with others of the aacred treasma of tha ohuroh, 
preserveil in gold oases The pnests irath |l[d!o«ed a 
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fttW of the Nurmjini knights and nobles, some ol the 
biu'gefitsos of Bonen, and, to Uk hard’s gieat joy, by 
Albwno de ^fontihnar lunHi*lf The two bovs sttmd 
looking eagerly at each ielu*r while |no]miation was 
b«*mg made f(»r the toroinony of the king’s oath 

Thrt Slone table in tht‘ nnddh ot the loom was clean <l 
and arranged so is m H>m<* ilegiee to if'semhh* the *dttir 
in the cathedral then the (Joont do llaicouU, standing 
hefoie ii and lutlding the king’s hand, liomanded of bun 
\vheth<'r he would andeit.ike to he lh (5 fneml, pn^ccloi, 
and good lord ol Itiduud, Duke i»f Xoririandy, guarilmg 
him born all Ins emmm s, and evm seeking his welfaic 
Loms, with liis hand 4m tin* (lospols, swoie Unit so ho 
would 

“Amen!” letnrneil Ik maid the Dam*, soJonudy. 
“And as Ihon keeficst that oath to the fatln'iless ehdd, 
so may the liOul do unto tlnno liiinse 

Then followed tin* ceromony which lui/l l>feen inter¬ 
rupted tlie night hefoie, ot llu* horn tg4* luU oath of 
lillegiance which I?iehar<i owed to tlie King, and, mi the 
other hand, the king’s formal i»*cc])tiou ol Inin as a 
vassal, hoWnit?, under him, tho two Duktshnns of 
Konnandy and Brittany “ And,” saifl the king, raising 
him in his arms and kissing him, ‘ no dealer \Mssal do 
I hold in all mv icalm than tliia foi rhdd, jmi of my 
miudfired frieild and bmiefac* >» juemeus to me as iny 
own ehlldrea, my tubmen and 1 hopo to U stdy ” 

Richard did not much like all this enibtadng, hut 
he was sure the king really meant him mo ill, ami 
he wondeied at all the di^-tiust the CVntc'villea ha<l 
tdiown. 

“Ko#, brave Kornians/* said the king, "lie ye ready 
^fo£ an onset on the traitor Fleming, The 

a 2 
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caii»e of luy ward my own causo,. Boon tlie 

truxnpot be soimded, and Aravdf, in the 0am^ hie 
cities, Sind the blood of his vassals, shall learn to me 
tb‘* dwy hif? foot trod the isle of P<K5q«jgny! How 
TUiiiiy Normans can you brin,j» to the master, Sir 
Uount?” 

"T canimt B«iy wilhiii a few Imndreds of lancas/* ro^ 
piHd old Dane, cautiously; “ it depends on the 
numbers that mav be euLCayed in the lUlian war with 
llie Saracona; luii of this be sure. Sir king, that every 
man in Normniidy and ilritLiiny who can draw a sword 
or bond a bow. will stami joilh in th^' cause of our little 
l)nho; ay. iOal nait.bij; Messed falhers memory is held 
so dear in our mriht'rn lufiriti, that it needs but a 


message to King Harald Iiluc-toolh^ to bring a fleet of 
long keels into tlm >Sf'ine wdfh si out J.)a«cs enouiih 
to cjiTiy fire and swonl not merely Lbiongh Flaudei's 
but throll^b 'jll France.^ We of Llic North are not apt 
tbforgctrold fiicndsliipa and favours, Sir King.” 

“Yes, ytjs, I know the Norman faith of old,” returned 
kfiiiis, uneasily, “ but \v(‘ should scarcely need such wild 
allies as you proj)ose; the (\>unt of Pars,® and Hubert 
of Benlis may be reckoned on, I suppose?” 


“ No truer fri<*nd to Normandy than gallant and 
old Hugh Die While! ' said Keriiaid; “and as to 


he is uncle to the boy, and doubly bound to tts.**, 
“ I rejoice to see your confide-loe,” esid Louis. 



shall soon hear from ino. In the meantime X must 


return to gather luy force together, and summon my 
great vassals, and I will, with your leave, br»ire,.,H 


* or Ifiue^fooiA was at thia 

* Hugh Capet, Count of Paria a the 

WhiM bec.'iiUa Ffanoe, . , , - V 
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ie mjrdear yowtifr ward. His presence 
In hia caua© than tljts fim^sk words; 
morepvefy lie will grow up in love and friendship witli 
my two boys, and shtill he nurtured with them in all 
gob<i. l®4niiug and cldvalr}-, nor shrdi he ever be re- 
milndM that he is an (»rphau wIiMo under tbe care of 
Qoee^n Ghjberge and my self/' 

“Let the child come to me, s(» ploaso you, my lord 
the king,” answered Jlarcourt, hluutly. “ I must liold 
some converse with him ere I c:ai reply.” 

“Go then, Richard,” said f.oiii.y, “go to your tnwty 
vassal—hap})y are you in ])os'5esbu»g ruich a friend: I 
hope yon know his value.” 

“Here then, young Sir,” saitl tlm count, in Ids native 
tongue, when Richard had crossed fnau the king’s side, 
and stood beside him, “what say yon t.o this pro¬ 
posal i ” 

"The king is very kind,” said Richard: am sure 

hie Is kind; but 1 do not like to go from Roudh, or iVom 
Dame Astrida” 

“ .Listen, my L/;rd,” said tho Dane, 3too])ing down iiiid 
spea^ig low^ "The king is rosolvixl to have you 
,>Wfty; he has with him tho boht of his Kniuks, and has 
so iti^en ns at unawares that tliough 1 might yet 

his^hands, it would not be without a fierce 
wherein you might ho harmed, and this castle 
fu&d town certaftily burnt, and wrofjted from A few 
weeks or months, and we shall have time to dmw our 
together, so that Nornmndy need fear ui» mao, aj»d 
yon must tarry with him.” 

" ilusi I--r*aod all alone ? ” 

. ^ hpt sfene, not witfeoat the mast trfmb/gmrdm 
W found fo£ Friend Kr^;, witat say 


' ‘ - '*#■** 

will ple^ better 
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you?*' anri he laid his hand on the Baron^a alidUlder 
"yet 1 know not; true thou art, as a Norwegian 
iiiountaijj. but I doubt me if thy brains are not too dull 
to sue through tlic* Fronoh wiles and disguises, sharp as 
thf)U didst show thyself last night.” 

“ That was Osmond, not I,” said Sir Kric “ He knows 
tlieir mincing tongue bcttfiv tlian 1. llf* were the l>est 
to go with tlie poor child if go lie must.” 

“ llctliink you, Kric,” s.tid the count, in an under tone 
“Osmond is tlic only liope of your good old house; if 
;hfU‘(j is foul phiy, tlu^ gu..rtlian will be tbe first to 
suffer.” 

"Since you think lit fo jierii t!ui only hoiie of all 
Nonuund), I am not the man to liold back my sou 
where he may uid him,” said old Erie, sadly. **Tlu‘ 
floor child will bo lonely and uucai’ed for then*, and it 
wore hard he should ma have one faithful coumide and 
Irioud with Him ” 

" It is well,” said Bernard: " young as he is, I had 
rather trust OMiumd with the child than any one else, 
for he is ivady of eounci!, and ^uick of han4** 

“Ay, and a pntty pass it has come to.’ muttered old 
Oeuteville, "Ihal vse vihose business it is to guard Uie 
Ikiv sliould scud him where you wurcely like to trust 
my sou,” ^ 

Hernai'd paid no furthoi atleulioii to liiru; hut, teiniltg 
fiirward, requii-ed aiiotlier oatl fwuC the king, that 
Kiohard .should be ac< safe and free at Lis couiil as at 
h’uuou, »i«i that on ni;pj\ileuce whatsoever shoulu^Lc be 
taken from uudm tlu* imniediatc caiu of Lis ISs^uire, 
Osmond FiU Erie, hcii of CcutevUle. 

After this the king was impatient to iuod all 

Was piepiu'atiou. Bernard called Osmond to give 
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full i^stmctipiia on 1m conduct, and the means of com* 
municatmg with Normandy, and liichard was taking 
leave of Fm Astrida, who had now descended from her 
turret, hringing her hoshtge with her. She wept much 
over her little Duke, praying that he might be safely 
restored to Normandy, even though she might not live 
to see it; she exhorted him not to forget the good and 
holy learning in which he had been brought up, to rule 
his temper, and above all to say his pmyera constiiiitly, 
never leaving out any as the beads of his rosary re- 
minded him of their order. As to lier own grandson, 
anxiety for him seemed almost lost in her fears for 
Hichard, and the chic.f things she said to him, when he 
came to take leave of her, were directions ak to the care 
he was to take of the child, telling him the honour he 
now ix»ceived was one which would make his name for 
ever esteemed if he did but fuUil his trust, the most 
precious that Norman had ever yet received. 

I will, grandmother, to the very best of my i>ower,'’ 
said Osmond. "I may die in his cause, hut never will 
I be faithless! ” 

"Albcric,” fjaid liichard, “are you glad to be going 
back to Moutemar?” 

“ Yes, my Loi*d," answered Aiheric sturdily, “as gltul 
os you will bo to come back to llouen.” 

“Then I shall send for you directly, Aiheric, for 
1 sliall never love tlie Princes Oarloman und Lothairc 
half as well as you,” 

“My Lord the King is w^tiug for the Duke,” said a 
FrCttchman coming forward. 

Farewell, then, Fiii Astrhla. iJo not weep, I shall 
soon come back. hVewell Aiheric. Take the bar^tailed 
back to Montiknar, and keep him for my sake. 
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Farewell Sir Kric. FareweU Oouat Bernard. When 
the Noiiiiaiis come tx) oonquer Amtili', you will lead 
them. U dear, deui Fni Aatrida, farewell again.” 

“KarovvelJ iny owji durliiig, the blessing of Heaven 
L«> with you, u!vl bring you sale home! Farewell, 
ni,ujoiid. Ilvavrn guard you, mid Ktieugtben you to Iw 
iiis sliield and his clufeiice '' 


Ll’CY MlAV 

(>M I hud heuid ill i.u« \ («ia\ . 

Ami wh'ji) 1 crosbOil th« wild, 

I rhfiiiooil to bUP at break of dw^ 

TliP soliimy child 

Nu male, no i’omiiiilu l.iu'v know, 
81ic ilvvelt on a wide inoie', 

'I’hi* sweetest tiling that i'Vor giuw 
Hesido a hmimn dooi ‘ 

Yoti yet Jnay spy the fawn al 
rile haip ui>ou the green . 

I^ut. tlio swoct face of Lucy 
Will never moio be seen 

To-night will be a slonuy uightr- 
You lu tho town must go j 

And take a lanleiu, CbLLd> to light 
Your mother tlu'ough the snow ’ 
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That, Father 1 will 1 gladly do; 

’Tis scarcely afWrnoou. 

The tainater-elock^ has juht s^truck two, 

Ami vontha* is the moon! 

At tl»is tlie FaHier raised his liook,- 
And Mna)>p«'d a higt^ot hand 

He plied his work;—ami Lucy took 
The hiuleni in her haml. 

Not l>lilhoi' is lh(* inoimtaiii roe * 

With many a wanton .strokft 

Her 1 Wd- dispei'^a* the powdmy snow, 

Tiiat lists 11 }) like binoke. 

’I,die rtioriu eame on before its time, 

Slit* wandered up and <lo\\n ; 

And iiuuiy a hid diil Lney climb : 

Hut lUiVcr reached the town. 

The wWitched luirenls all dial 
Went shouting far niid wide; 

Ihit t.htfc wa.'^ noilher sonml nor . iglil 
To seive ihein for u guide. 

At day break, on a hill they sp)o«l 
Thai'^jverl<n:)k(‘d the no/or; 

And theiKM! they saw tho 'oridge. of wood 
A furlong from llieir (hi(»r 

* oiri'Jilli iliy weAlJjf ‘*A attiKjicd to ; 

i.a., bo a houH'’ ol the v/ord imnsUr buin;; only jua tbi r fyru) oi 

ihe W'ird Viomkftcty. l>ut Imjiw H i<» ui-od jXiOti'Uilly, n> Ihc gtiajal 
y-n.o' "f dh^frth. 

■- tfijok^ A cuivod kitifK mx'd to cottmji wucni 

* Fagoot‘l{i'iuij the baoc! or cord (oiwle ol Himw or twigs) umid to 
fiutou together a /a/$ffoi or bundiUf of itieke. 
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They wept—and, taming homeward, cried, 

“ In heaven we all shall meet;"- 

W'^hen in tlie snow the moth(3r spied 
The print of lAicy's feet. 

Then downward frcm the steep hill’s edge 
'Fhey tracked the footmarks small • 

Ami through the hrolren huwthoni-hedge,^ 

And by the long stone-wall; 

And then an open field they cimsed: 

I’lie marks were still the same; 

1'hoy tracfired them on, nor ever lost: 

And to the bridge tliey came. 

'fhey followed fiom the snowy bank 
Those footmarks one ])y one, 

Into the middle of the plank; 

/.h i further, there were none 

— \’et some maiutitiu that to this dav 

« 

is a living child ; 

That you may see sweet Lucy GVay 
Upon the lonesome wild. 

O’er rough and smooth she trips along. 

And never looks behiTid; 

And sings a s<»litary song < 

That whistles in the wind. 

♦ 

' Hfttcthst/h-h&l'te, UiMigB or boundary-mark, mad« ot prickly 
oiHluia oalltid hawffMr,t, plahtcd clow together in a lino. 
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THK KIGHT USK OK KNOWI.KOOK. 


IJY SMILKS. 


It is the use wu niake <ir ( lie iKtwei's iutiusled u» us 
wliicli constitutes our only just claim to rcs]‘ccl. He 
who employs his one talcul. arij^ht is as much lo be 
honoured as he to whom tun talents' have btjcn givcji, 
d'iierc is really no more jKirsonal merit attaching to the 
]>ossession of b\iperun* intollc(;tiial jjowers than there is 
ill the succession to u largo o.state. How are thost* 
powers used—^liow is that estate employed? The inimi 
may accuiiiulate large stores of knowledge without any 
usoiiil purpose; hut the knowledge must he allied lo 
<jondiuiss and wisdom, and emhiKlied in upright clia- 
raeter, (dse it is naught. Kcrdulozzi^ even ludd intel- 
lec.tnal training hy itself to he jiernieioiis; insisting that, 
the roots of all knowledge must strike and feed in llie 
soil of the rightly-governed will. The. ac(|ui.siti(»i) ot 
knowledge may, it is true, jnutei.t a man iiguinst the 
meaner feloniejj of life; hut not in any degree against 
its selfisli ^00(5.*^, unless loiiilied by sound principles and 
habits. He.nce <lo we find in daily life so many instancef- 
of men who are we.ll-infoinied in ii^tellect, but utteilv 
ileformcd in character; filled willi the learning of the 
.schools, yet ]> 0 ^s(issing little practical wiKdoni. and 
offering eA'anii»les for warning laliier than imitation. 
yVn often ijuoled expre.ssion at this day is that “ Know- 


* Tbere i«tt referwKJC hrm Xu a sloiy in tlw Hvlilc, callnl Iho Vamhlr, 
of tkc Ten Talents. By Tal<>ni!t a^J ruoajit tlie gifu* of Ibov'idenc-,*., in 
the ^vay of mental ability and capacity of all kindK that aic given to 
man to t>e made use of aud to Im unprovs’d, 

* iraa a Strinn gentleman of tbe laat century who deviwd 
a famous byjrtcxu of edutMtiom 
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ledge is ])Ower;” but so also ai-e fanaticism, tleapotism, 
ambition. Knowledge, of itself, niilesa wis{?ly directed, 
might merely make bad men more dangerous, and the 
in which it was regarded as the highest goo*l, 
little htjttcr than a paudemonium.^ 

It is possible that at this day we may even Exaggerate 
the importance of literaiy culture. We are apt to 
imagine that liccause we possess many libraries, in¬ 
stitutes, and museums, we are makiivj great progress. 
Hut such facilities may ai ofteu he a hindrance as a 
lielp to individujil self-culinre of the highest kind. The 
posse.Svsiun nf a library, or the free usts of it, no inon- 
con.stiLulca learning, than the pus.'^ession of wealth con- 
stiiul.es generosity. Though we undoufdedly possess 
grea* fiieilitics it is riev^erthek'ss tnie, as of old, that 
wisdom and understanding can only become the pos- 
se-ssioti of individual men by travelling the old road of 
observation, attention, per.severanoe, and industry. Tb*' 
possession of the mere materials of knowiedgt* is .some¬ 
thing v(?ry different from wisdom and understanding, 
which are readied through a higher kind of discipline 
t han that of reading,—^which is »)fLen but a mere passive 
reception of other men's thoughts; there being litfcle or 
no active etfort (<f mind in the transaction. Then how 
much of our reading u but the inaulgence of a sort of 
iutelleetnal dram-drinking® impaiting a grateful excite¬ 
ment for the moment, without tlie slightest effect in 
improving and enriching the mind or huildiug tip the 
character. Tliu.s mnnv induh^e i)iernselvo.s in the con- 

* Punde.nnntiiiiii, the atxxJu of ;ti] uf.viR 

9 Dram’drinHiuf nioAUH “ drinking 4m.UI dmuglila «f iutoxicatiuj; 
tiqaont," each drai«;[;Ut twiug stifHcieut to stiiaointa without iutoxi* 
oaung. Drafts ori^iiiaUy mount a ^nmit weijght or owmiuo, and is 
80 iMt d ill AMriiupt>ii weighL 






ccit tiiat they are cultivating their minds, when they 
are only employed in the humbler Mceui)ati<m of killing 
time, of whifih pcriiaps the best that c-Jm he .said is that 
it keeps them fronj doing worse? ihingjs 

It is also to be borne in mind that tlu? e\j>tiriene.e 
gathered fixan books, though often valuable, is but of 
tlie nature of harmiuf; whortias tho osperienee gained 


from actual life is of tb<? nature of wisdoon ; a.ud u small 


st<uv of tb<? latter is worth vastly more than any slock 
of the former. Lord Bolingbroke* truly said Unit 
“Whatever study tends neither diTtjetly nor indinietly 
to make us better men and futizens, is at best but. a 


specious and ingenious sort of idleuoKSs, and tbc! know- 
ledge we acipn're by it only a creditnlde kinrl of ignor- 
atice.—nothing more,” 

r.'seful and inslruolivo though good reading may be, 
it is yet only one, mode of cultivating the mind; and is 
much less intluonti;il than practical oxjxjrienjce and good 
example in the fnrination of charae.ler. Thi-re w'<‘ie 
wi.se, valiant, aiui tnic-hearted men hied in Kngland, 
long beioi'e the existence of a )eading public. Magna 
Charta- was sectircd by men who signed the d^ed with 
their marks. Though altogelher un.skiiled in the art ol’ 
deciphering the literary signs i^y which jjrinciples were 
denoiuinaltjd upon paper, they yet utiderwstood and ap- 
jtieciateti, and boldly C(mten<le<l for, the thing.s tlu'iu- 


selves. Thus tlwe fuiuidatioiir* cf jilnglisli liberty w’cre 


laid by men, who, though illiterate, were neverthelesa 


‘ Lord lloUagbrokv' was a phiioaopliur (at, well m 

9tatC‘S!ii<tn) is the reigu of Qaocu Anne. 

* King Jotu, onn of the wor^t kings t})afc evt-r roigneJ in England, 
w£i.^ forccfn.>y the English nobles in 1215 to^igu Magna fjhurla, i.o, the 
GrMi (.htwi^: which was a writt»*a nrotnise that the king/* of £Sagi«nd 
would alwayi resiwct the rights and Itijertics of the people of England, 
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of the very hi;»hGSt stainp of cbaracter. And it must 
be adrnilttjd that the ciiief o))ject of culture ia, uot 
tncri'ly to UU the inind with other men’s thonglita, and 
to ho tlie ]);isHive reciy)ient of their impressions of things, 
but to enhirgo our individual intelligence, and rtmdor us 
nior.* useful and eUiciont workers in the sphere of life 
to wliich we Jiiav bt- culled. Many of our iiicjst energetic 
find useful workers have been but sjjaring readers, 
llrindley* and Stephenson^ did not Iwini to read and 
write until tliey reached aumhood. and yet they did 
<»Creat works .and lived manly lives; Jvilm Hunter® could 
barely read or write when he wu-s twenty years old, 
thouyh he eouhl make tables jvnd chairs with * any cai - 
pentfjr in the ti’iule, “ T never read,” said the 
physi<»logist when leduriTJg befon* liis class; “tliis"-- 
])ointing to some pmt of the subject’’ before him—“thi.v. 
ia the work that. y<Hi niu.st study if you wish to become 
eminent in your yuofesaion.” AVhen told that one of his 
contempomrics liad charged him with being ignorant (jf 
the (kuid languages, he said, “1 wouhl undertake to 
teach him that on tlio dead body which he never knew 
in any language, dead or living.” 

It 18 m^t then now much a man ina}* know, that is 
of importance, but the end and purpose for which he 
knows it. 'i’iie olyect of knowledge ^ihould be to mature 
u'isdom and improve character, to rhnder us better, 

^ Hrindhy was a great English engineer, who lived in the loat 
eonlury. Ho is chiefly famous for the great canals which ho \ sule. 

* StfpfitiH'S07i was a great English engineer of the present century 
(ilifsl 1848), who Is often eallod “tbo father of railways,” because he 
was the Hrst to bring them into use. 

^ Joka Hunter was one of the greatest auatomi-sts that ever lived. 
He flourished during the latter part of the last century. 

* Note this peculiar idiom. With here means quUe as <wtU as. 

* Subjeei is tJie technical term among auigeons, for the dead balyt 
whiidi they disssci or cut up to study its anatomy. 
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happier, and more useful ; more benevolent, more ener¬ 
getic, and more efficient in the jnusuit of (wery ingh 
purpose in life. " Whe.n people once fall iut(» the habit 
of admiring and encouraging a))ilily as such, without 
reference to moral tharac'.ter—and religious and ])oliiical 
t»piuio!i3 anj the concrete form of moral ohanwiter—tln^y 
are on the highway lo all sorts of degradation."' We 
must ourselves he and do, and not rest sat is tied merely 
with reading and meditating over what otlier men have 
been and done. Our Uist light“ must bti made life, ami 
our best thought action. At least vve ought to he able, 
to say, iis Jtichtcr® did, " I have mad(i as imieh out of 
myself as could be made of the slutf, and no man .should 
require mf>ro; for it is every man’s duty to discipline 
and guide Jnin.self, with God’s hol]>, according to hh 
njsponsibilities and tlu* facilities with whicli he has been 
endowed."— Smilkb’s “ Self-Help'' 


THK PKT LAMB. 

BY WOIlDSWOKTH. 

fllE dew was falling fast, the slurs began to blink; 

I heard a voice; It said, " Orink, pretty creature, drink 
And, looking o'er the hedge, heforci me I espied 
A snow-white moimlain-lamh with a Maiden at its .side 

* From the Saturday Review, 

^ Lufht is here used in the eenjse of knowledge or enligkf4snmeni, 

^ Jiv flier waa a famoaH Gerruan philoariphnr an<i novfiliat, who •liiwi 
Lu 
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Nor sheep nor kine were near; the lamb was all alone. 
And by a *jlcnder cord was tethered to a si one; 

Willi orjr knee on the grass did the little Maiden icneol. 
Wli!!'* lo that mountiuiidamb she gave its eveningnieal. 

land), wdiile iVoni her band ho thns Ids supper took, 
S< omod to feast with hoarl and ears; and his tail with 
jiloasnre shook, 

“ Drink, jin-ttv orcalaro, drink/’ she said in such a tone, 
Thai I almost recidved her heart into niv own, 

•r 




fw'as litlle Barbara Lewtli\':dte, a child of beiuity rare 
I watelie*! Ile'ni with deliglit, thev wto’e a lovely pair. 
Now ’.\ith lier empty can tin; maiden turm;d away; 

Ihit ore tea yards wen? gone lier foot.steps di<l she stay. 


f 

i 


Wight towards the land) sln' looked; and from a slwidy 
place 

I miol»s(.M’ved could see the workings of lier face; 

If Katun? to her tongue eenid measured numbers bring, 
'rims, IhoiigiU I, toiler lamb that little maid might sing: 


"What ails l.hec, young one If Whatt Why pull so 
at tliv cord ? 

•t 

Is it not well with thee ? well both for bed and board ? ' 

'Phy plot of grass i.s soft, and green as grass can be; 

West, liUlo young one, rest ; wlia. hst thataileth thee ? 

What is it tlum would set'k? What is wanting to 
thy heart ? 

Thv limbs arc tlu'V not strong ? and beautiful thou art: 

'Phis grass is tender gr;vss; these flowers ihey,4iave no 
peers; 

And that green corn all day is rustling in thy ears. 

' fieri and board is a phraao sotueiimefi (though not ofton) used; it 

luenno lodging and/ootL 
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If th« sun shiuln^^ hot. vlo hut strvU'.h thy \vi>ollon 
chain, 

This hticch is sUuuiinu by, its covert thou canst ^'iiin ; 

Tor I'uiu and mouiitaiii-storuis! lJi«' like thou utiod'sl not 
ftWir* 

The raiu and .storm are tltiU .srareoly can cmie 

iicre. 


Uesl, little yoimj^ one, rest; ihou hast t’orj^ot the <lay 
When my (ailier Ihumi the.e first in ))lau's Ihv auay ; 
Many tioeks \v<u‘e on the hills, hut lh(»u wevt own*''! hv 
none, 

And thy m riher tVom tliv side for evermore was gone. 


IJi: loo); time in his urnis, and m pity ln'ouglit thee home 

A blessed day lor thee.! ilten uintiier wouid.^-t thou roam i 

A faithiiil imrse thou ha;.l: the d.mi that did lluft; veiu: 

' ■/ 

Upon the ijieuntuiu tnp.s im» kiriiler could have heen. 


Thou know SI tliyt twice a day I have luonght. thee in 
this cun 

hresh wat<ir hoiii the laouk, as elear a.s e.ver ran; 

And twice in the day, when the gniinul is wet with tlesv 
1 bring thee draughts of milk, wjirm milk it is ami m-w 

Thy limbs will soon be twice as stout a.s they are no\v, 
Then TU yoke thee to my cult like a iVniy in tlie idough ; 
My playmate tlmu shall h« ; aiei when tlie wimi i.s cold 
Oiu’ licarth sJialkhe thy bed, mir house .sliall he thy lohl. 


it will not, will not ie.st!—i*oor creature, can it ).e 
That tis thy mother's lieait which is working so io thec i 
i’hiiigs that £ know' nut of belike to thee arc dear. 

And dreams of things which thou const neither see tjni 
hear. 
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Alas, iht! uiountain tops that look so green and tail 
I’ve hcuni of feariiil winds and darkness that come 
tliei'c; 

'I’be Uttlc brooks tliul. seeiu all piUsliuie and all play. 
When they arc angry, roar like lions for their prey. 

Here tlaai needsL not drtMtl llu; raven in tlu: sky; 

Night and day thou ajt sale,- —air eoUage is li^i by. 
Way bleat .'»o after me ’ W'liy pull so at thj^ohain? 
ISlcep—and at, break of day I ^\iU eome lu thee u|ain ’' 

—As homeward llnnugii the lane I Went with lazv feet, 
'Djts song to myself did f oftentimes repeat; 

And it seemed, as 1 relrfiee.d tlie ballad Ibie by line 
That but Inilf of ii was her^, and om* Imlf of it- was min*. 

Again, and oiioc again, ib<i 1 repeat the .song; 

“Nay,” said I, “more than half to the damsel must 
belong, 

i<‘or she looted with stmh a look, and she spakii with 
such a tunc. 

That I almost received her tmari into my own.” 


Aid IIAKA AND THE FCHITY THIEVES, 


FROM “ rOK AUUMAN' Niaiim” 


In a ueitain town of Temia, situated on tho confines «! 
the dofuiuious of the Khalif of Bagdad,^ there lived 

' Kh&lU' of wa« foruiorly thv hiiud of tho Muhammod^ia 

r«iligioi4 Md ruled over lai^ge dom:uioi\e iu Western A«ja. w 

a, town ou tLe TigviH in Aniatie Turkey. Tha Kludi&t# .el 
Hfui tinoJly eubrertw by the MughtUs lu 
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two hrotherft, one of w}iuui was calloii Kusiin, and the 
other Ali Bal)a. Their fatlicr, at his death, left them 
hut a modei-atii iortune, which they divided equally 
between them. It uii^hc therei'ure Ikj uatrtrally con¬ 
jectured that their richer would he the srune ;){'c.haiice, 
liowevcr, ordered it otherwise. 

Kasim tuaiTied u womau who. very soon after lior 
nuptials,'Imcarue. heiress lo a very well furnished sho]»,'j. 
a warehouse filled vvitli gtmd niiirohiindis»3, and !.Si)me 
oonsidemble properly in laud; and he tlius found him¬ 
self on a sudden quite at his wuse, and thus hooime 
one of the richest merchants in the town. 

Ali fiaba, on the othm* liatid, wlio hiid tukeu a wife in 
110 (letter cireuiustancos than lie. hiuisf'lf waa, lived in a 
viM'v jH>or house, and lifid no other meaiiH of gaining Ids 
livolihood, and supporting his wife and children, tlian by 
going to cut wood in ii neighbouring forest, and carry¬ 
ing it about the town on three asses,; vviiich formed 
the whole of his capifal, to sell. 

^ Ali Baba went one day to the foncst, and iuul nearly 
tinhihed cutting n.s mncli wood as hiwS a«sos e.ouidi carry, 
when he percet\u;d a thick column of dust rising in the 
air, which api>ea.red to come from the right of the spot 
where he was, and to be ad'Vancing towawls him. Uc 
looked at it very attentively,,iiud waft able to dLtiiiguish 
a nuiuorous company of horRemea who weiHi appr<iaehing 
at a quick pace,? 

r ’Aithough that part of llie country was never s}>okeu 
of as l}eing infesieil with robliers, Ali Baba neverthete 
<5oqjectured that thesci men were of that denommatioii.;/ 
Without tlmrefore at all </0n8ideringrwh(‘lt might l>ersbtae 
of his and only care was to. save biinself./ 

He iastiuiUy climbed up into a Imge tree, the brauchoi 

'T '4 
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of which/at a vary little height frora the ground) sprea*! 
out .st> close ami thick, that they wore separatecl only in 
one sinnll space. He placed himself therefore in the 
midst of tlioseUvith the greatest asanrance of security as 
lie could sec everytliiiig tliat passed vvithout l>eiiig ol> 
rved. The tree itself als<» grew at the foot of a sort of 
isolated rock, considerably higher tliaii the tr(?.o, and in a 
manner so .stoej>.\lh:it it could not he easily ascended.V 
^.The men wlio a|>[K*urid slouL, powerful and well 
mounted/ eame, up to the 'iC.ry rock, where the^' uliglited. 
Ali llah'i tamnted forty t-i. them, .mi was very .sure, 
both from tlioir a[)pe,»ram'o and mode of eipupnieui, that 
they were nihh.u's. ( Xor was ho wrong in hi.s couji*eture , 
for they were, in fact, hamlitti* \vlu»,(without eonnnittiug 
any dcpredatious)in the muglihonrhood, carried on their 
Ry.sl.em of plunder at- a consiilerablc di.slam:e, and had 
only theer plaee of riindcy.vous" in that spot; amKwluit 
he almost iuuiiodiately .saw them do conhnaed him in 
this opinion.) luich hor.soman took the bridle off his 
horse, atnl hung over its head a bag, tilled with barley, 
which he had )>rought witli him; ami having all fa.stened 
their horses to soinetiiing, they took their tmvoUing 
hags, which appeared so heavy, that Ali liaba thought 
they were filled with gold ami silver. 

7 . The rubber, who wa.s nearest, to him, and whom .Ali 
Baba h>nk for their captain, came with his bag on his 
shoulder close lo the voc.k, at the very spot where "the 
live was, in whicli he laid concealed himself. ^uTter the 


‘ ntUng uri (food h>yrik:s. 

* }i*tndUii is ou< funu «f Ujij pltiml of iki. dd, tlsc form, 

biindiU, The ’ftonl is ultjrivoil fraio llus itatiau iiMi oUVUw, ol 

which the plttrat in hoTuiif*—whence the form ' 

* liendcsfiom (proftoowc^ the » Iwln^ iS.;*l^uch 

ttorU, eiid uieJuiK <»h pl-(tc» 0/ /. 
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robwr hfwViuafle liift way among somr ami f^hniVw 

that grr'W thore, ho very distinctly pronminco»l thepo 
\vortlsj,nM-;N,sKSAMKl-- -’v.'hi<di’'Ali Hahahcnnl os distinct!', 
oa tin*}' were utteicd. ^ 'Hio cajdain of the hand had* 
no sooner spoken tlunn, than a door ininiediafelyojamoil : 
and a-fter having Uiode all his men pass liehnc him, and 
go thi'ftugh tht' door, he euten^d also, and the door elose.d. 
^.'I'he rnhhors lanitimied within the roek fpv a lunisidev- 
ahlt* tine'; and Ali Ilaha was eonjp(*ll(Ml to remain on the 
tn-e, and wait with patience for their departnte, as ho was 
afraid if he loft his present situation and emloavoured 
t<> save liimsidf hy tiight, either some, or all of them 
might com« <mt. He was nevertheless strongly lempto(i 
to creel* down, seize two of their horsi'.s, mount (»ne and 
lead the other hy llie 1/iidle, and Ihns, diiving his three* 
asses before. Iiim gain llie town, (The uncertainty,.how- 
tfver, of suceos.^ made hint follow tlm safer mode ) 


f. At len.gth the diuor <»p<*ni‘d. and tht* fortypohlnjra came 
out; the eaplain; eoiitiriiy to wltat Im did wliert they 
enlercd/'llrst nunie his appearanct’,,: After la* had seen 
all his troop pass (ait he.fore him, Ali Ilaha In*,aid him 
pronounce ihc^i words, mtoT, sksamic, Km li man then 
lelunied to las horse, put on its bridle, fuiUmed bis bag, 
and mounted. When the captain saw that they were all 
reatly t<i proceed/he put him-self at fiJicir h(iad,;nnd they 
departed the sdine way they came. ^ 

Ali Bfiha dwUnot immediately (;omc down Irn^h'JtJie 
trcci liecau.se be thought that tliey might have forgotten 
someLliing, and bo obliged to come back, and IbatOM^ 
should thus get into some scrape.') (He followed thm 


' .^onjw JNsWotp ase^I ia thU aenw: f^Hofniisiity. It 

cft tm^U ; and ia tbifl it uoiu'ly «]w«y« oroarg i» 
tibft pttralA to ^Mto a vrapt, ^ 
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with !ii« oyes «,s far as be coul(jJ and, in order to be mon* 
iie(‘ure, be did not come down till a coneiderable time 
after ln’ bad lost siiflrt of them. As he recollected th'* 
wordfi tin- c.a[>tain uf the robbei’S nnide uae of to open 
and shnt the door.^,Jjf- bad the curiosity to try if the 
same tdlect would be [»roducc(] by his proiioimcinf!: tbern) 
ITe made bis wav therefore tbroimb the bushes, anrl 
|>er<‘ejve<l the door which they concealed. Ho went up 
to it, and cal]e,d ont. “0[>en Sesame." when the door 
iustATitly Ih'W \vi<lo open ! 

//• All liaha i*.\j>ected to liod only a dark and ohscuie 
oiive; and was rnuL‘h fusioniHlu'd at seeing a ]ai*ge, 
spaciou.s. woll-lightfd, ami vaulted room dug out of the 
rock, an<l higher than a man could reach. It mceived 
its light tVom the t<>p uf tlie ro'di, (;ut out in u similar 
manner. Hi^ observed in it a largo quantity of pro¬ 
visions, numerous hales of rich merchaudise piled up, 
silk stuffs and broc-adcs, rich aud valuable carpets, and, 
besides all this, great cpiaut.ities of irtouey, both silver 
and gold, some in hc^apa, and some in Large leather bags, 
]dac('d OIK- <.>u another. At the sight of all these things, 
it seeme,d to him, that, this cave had been used, not only 
for years, but for centuries, as H retreat for robbers, who 
had i*egularly euccoeded each other. 
ti Mi Babe did not bosilate long as lo the plan he siiould 
pursue. He went into the cave, and as soon as he was 
there, the door shut; but as he knew Uio secret by which, 
to open it, this gave him no sort of uneasiness. . lo paid 
no attention to the silver, but^nade directly foi^the gold 
coin, and particularly that which was in the hugs. Re 
took up, at several times, as much as he could carry; 
and when he had got together what he tho%ht su^lcient 
fdMoadmg his time asses, he wont aud collected them, 
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tts they binl »*ach strayed tn ^ome (Hstance. He U»ei|* 
*»rei)idit theia Jts (,li)se he could to the r<»ck, and Knuled 
them; and, in order to ftuiceal the. aacks, ho so covered 
the whole over with wooil, that no «>ne could t»eiceive 
aiivthinj; elfco. Whim ho luul tiniahed all this, lie we,ut 
«]> to the door, and had nr) sooner pronounced the words, 
“Shut, .Sesame/’ than closed; tor although it shut of 
itself every time he W(>nt in, it. remained open on 
I'omiijo out but by command/ 

\--i ’I'his being <lone, Aii Baha took the nsid to the town, 
and, wMien be got to his own liouse, ho drove liis usaes 
into II stuhU court., iiiui slint the gate with gn'-sit cave.. 
lie threw down tlie .o)j.'dl ouaidilv of wood tlniT covonsl 

j » 

•he hfti:.'), and carried tlic hitter into the house, where lie 


laid them dow'ti in a o gnhir maniuu' heforc Ins wife, who 
was sittin'j; upon a sofa. 

•t. His wile hdt tho saoka, to know their coiUent.M ; ami 


wneu she huuid them to he full <»f moTicy, ,she sus]K!eted 
her husband of h:ai!i!' stolen tlieiri, so that when he 
Drought thorn all heloi e her, .she eon hi not. help sayjiig 
“ Ali l»aha, is it jios-sihli- tlwit you slioidd— ” He im- 
raediate.lv iurt*nu}iteri lior; " Pe.a(’<‘. rny dear wife/ 
-exedabuod he, “‘do not ahinn yourstdf; 1 am not a thief, 
unless t})at title he ntttiched to those wlm take from 


thieves. You will change your l»a<i Ai»inion of me, whet) 
I shall have told you my goi'd f<fruin<‘-” He eit;j)tic<l 
the sacks, the conhmt.s of which fonned a great heap 
of gold, that ipiite daz/Ied his wifo'.s eyew; and when 
he had 4Pb®»' he related bis whole adventure, from 
l>egiiu)itig to end: suid, as he concluded, he above all 
things csmijnr^l her to kiiop it secret 


A JBitt ip artamoiitd meaJM ^toept by rimm4indi 1.'*, naUn'i it v.-^ 
ordered fe <te othMbe. 
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1^, His rorov( ri!ii: frum her alarm} began to rcjoiee 
with All liiiba Dll tfiu iDJUaiulD cirnniisUnce wJiich ha<l 
Imriilifii llunn was gDing to count over the money 
th;«! ),*}' hffor'* hy piece. “ Wiint are you 

going to th) r’ he; “ \oiiaro very fuolii-'ii. wile; you 
woiihl ih'vej )iMve Muiifs es/unting 1 wiil immediately 
dig a )'it to hur\ ii Jii ; ve have no time to h'st;ll 
is proper, tlmugli,” leplied llie wii'e, “ tiiul- WC sliouhl 
know nenrly wliut ileoe. insiy ho, I wiil go for 

u small mea.smo. iii I he neiglihoui hood : iiiul, wliilst you, 
Jilt* dig,''.ing (he {lit I N'.il! .:..;erJa!n how rrueii thero is,' 

*' What, yon Wiinl to do, uile” rej.hed Ali P'ahci,“iM of 
no Mild, if" }oii will take ny ndvioi*. yen will give 
up the inliMilioii. Howf‘v<;r, do us you please, only re- 
Tumii'o'a' not to hetrny the .soere:,” 

In order to siUislV liersell', tie. wile ol All Ilaha set ulf 
nnd went to herhroihm in-!nw, Kasim, \\h(» lived a short 
tiistanee IVoiu iier Iionse, ‘‘Kasim, was from holue, so she 
addro.ss»‘(l horselt' lo hi.', wife, whom slio heij<'ed to lend 
her a moasun; tor a few minutes, isbo inquired if rIk* 
wanted a large or a Muall one, to whicli Ali llabas wife 


replied, that a small one would suit heig *• That I will 
with \ loasure," said the sister-in-law; " wait a luoment, 
and I will bring*it you.” She went to S(s;k,a lueasurq, 
hiitd'heing aequaiiiteil with tlie poverty of A.li Babi, ahe 
was curious to know wha(. sort of grain fiis wife wanted 
U) measure; she, therefore, thought of ]>utting some 
(allow tinder tlio mciisurc, which she did, with.ut its 


bi'ing perceptible. She ‘■eivinied with it; and, presenting 
it to Hie wife of Ali Haba, .^apologised for having made 
her wait so long, with the excuse that she some 
ditBculty in finding it. 

The wife of Ali Baba returned home.; and, placing the 
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rneasiiw!! on the heap (»f fillt'il lor*] tlu n it 

at a IMe tUstauce, on Ihn. sola, till sho had na;aauiXMi 
the whole; her hnshaiid Imvinij by tlds tirno dnji; the |)ifc 
tor its m‘oY*tion, sho iutornnvl him how nuin}’' iiioaanres 
there were, w*ith which they Avero v('iy avoH rote 
toniotl While Ali llaba was hniyiiiLT tho ;;oh], his wife, 
j<) prove ln‘r am! ])uiu t.ii;»liiy, went hack willi 

the in(‘asmre to lier sister-in-law, but willunil oliservini;. 
(i»at a piece of jp»ld liad sfmdc to the hnUoni of it. “ llere^ 
sister/* said slie, on reUirnino ii, “ you see I have not 
kept yonr inoasnre lom.^; I am inmdj ol)li;^i <l lo you for 
leiidiu;^ it me./’ 

H The Avife of Ali Ihiba liad .s<’areely turned lier back, 
wlicn KilsimV, wife !o*>ke<I at the ixitlmn ol lim measure, 
and was inexpres.sibly astonj.sherl to «{ (» a pie( <.‘ of ^old 
stick'iie^ to it. Kiivy iuf'tantly took jiossessioii of lier 
bixiiust. “What," sahl she toljcrself, “Ali Hulia measures 
his gold ! and wherej can that miserahio wreteli, luive 
gotten it?” Jllcr hu.'^ba.nd, Kflsim, jls was hehu’c men¬ 
tioned, was from h'ine; he had gone, as usual, to hi.s 
sh<ip, frtun \vlu;nee he wouhl nf)t retuni till evening, 
nie. limu of ]«s ah.'jcncc appearetl an age, t,() her, slic was 
in such a state of impatience to acquaint him with a 
circumstance Avhich she concluded wfmhl surplice him 
as much as it had surprised lier.. • 

'On his retiSrri home, his wife said to him, “ Kasim, 
you ’think you ^ro rich, hut you an: deceivffd: Ali Ikiba 
has infiiiitely more wealth than you are possessed of; he 
dties not count his money, |is you do; he meaKur(*.s it.” 
Kiiaim dem^ided an explanation of this enigma ;; ^and 
she unmvelled it hy acquainting him with the expfjdicnt 
she had used to miake this di8covery*)and showing him 
l^e ^eee of inoqey she had found Adhering to the hottbrii 
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of thf* iTioasnro; a coin mo ancM*T»^ that flir» nrmie of 
princti, w lik-Ji wjiH enjj;raven on it, was unknown to Injr 
la-Far from 1'or*linf» niiy Malisfaction at the good foilniK* 
which hia brother Imd met with, to relievo hint from 
Kiisiiii cono'iived an imjdiieablc jealousy on the 
inf,a.sioa Tie })assed almost the wTiole night, witluan 
‘■■le.sing his eyes, I’lio next morning, before sunriso, he 
wont to him. He di<l not tie.at him as a brother; that en- 
dearing iippfdlathm hud l»e.en forgofterj Mince his marnage 
with the riidi whlow. “ Ali Hubu, ” said he, addressing 
him, “you are, very reserved in your aiTairs: you pretend 
to he p<»or mid mi <eral)le, m'ikI a tieggar, ami yet you 
measure your money.'’ Brother,” replied AH ihiha, “T 
do not understiind your meaning; pray explain yours#*!}'” 

- '■ Do not ])re.te,ml ignorance/' resumed Kasim, showing 
him the piece of gohl hi.M wife had given him: “How 
many jneccs/’ adde.d ho, “hiive you like this, that my 
wife found .Mtie.king to the bottom of the. measure which 
vours borrower] of inir yesterday ?” 
i'- From ibi.s speech, Ali Tlaha soon conjeeluitsl that 
Kasim, and bis wife also, in consequence of his own 
wife’s obstinacy, were already acquaintecT with what he 
wjui so interested to conceal from them; but the dis¬ 
cover}’^ was made, and nothing could now be done to 
remcKly the evil. Without showing the least signs, of 
.surprise or vexation, he frankly owned 'to his brother 
the whole alfair, and told him by what^ cliance he had 
found the retreat of the thieves, and 'where ' was 
situated; and he oilered. il he would agree to keep it 
secret, to share the treasure with him. 

This I certainly expect/' replied Kdaim, in a haughty 
tone; and added, "hut I desire to know also the precise 
spot where this tisasupe lies concealed; the marks and 
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ftijirnn wliifth may leail to it. and «nublo me to visit the 
livyseiJ, wliould I foel myself intdiiied; othenvise, 1 
will go imd iidbnn th^jloHil-er of the, [lolico of it. ll you 
lefuse to ''uinj.ly, ymi will iiot (»ijly lu' drprivetl of nil 
hope of obtaining any niojv. but you will t>v'cu lose that 
vi)u hfivo alreadv t,alien ; and 1, slinll receive inv 

portio]!, fur hfiviijtr informed ne-ninst von,” 

Habti, led more, by hia natural goodmj.ss <»f lu^ni't, 
tlian intimidatol l)v the insoltud ruenaws of a mud 

V 

bratlier, {^vo liiin all Uie information he desiredjand 
even tfvld him the words lie mn>.t jnononnre, both on 
(uitef'iug the e.five. and on ijuitline it, KsiKim made 
funhei' inquiries of Ali Haba, but left him with the 
detefiuiuatioii to proveui him fn»m deriving any further 
lainofit fjvjin the tro.'isure lie iiad di.se,overod. i’nll of tie- 
impe of passessing hiraaolf of the whole,, hr* set. off the 
next morning, iMd'ore boiak of day, with ten ninie:. 
loailod witli huge baskets, whicii be jnojxised to 1111, .still 
indulging the. fubspeol of taking a nmel) larger Jmmbei 
in a fieoond expodilion. acoording lo tin* sunis be might* 
find in tin* cave. He took the road wldeb Aii Baba had 
pointed out, and airived at llie rixdc ami the tree, which, 
from description, he knew to be tlie same lliat had c*m- 
cealed his brotlier. He looked for Die (h>or, and soon 
discovered it; and to cause it to open, jininoiitme.d the 
woids," tine; * thed' o' ohoyed,lieeutenal, tmd 

it immediately afterwards cloaeti. Examining Du* cavt*, 
he was in the utmost astonishment to see much more 
riches than the. de8cn]itit>n of Ali Babo bad led him to 
expect; and his admiration increased as he examined 
each thing wparately. AvaiidouB as be w'us, and fonct 
of money, he cotiM have passed the whole day in featiting 
\m eyes with the sight of so much gold; but lie leflecfced 
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lliaL li" rttriu* to talsf' awav nral load liis ton miiih??? 
witli as much ns In* could amass; he tor»k up a uuiuhoi 
oC sai ki, and, couiiiig to the d"iM',Jlda miwd liHcd witii a 
Tuiiltiiudc ot‘ far I'cmovi’d froui that \vliir,h wa,s ot 

Tiu>f;t consc<iU(‘:u‘(' fi> liinijlu.; found that lur hatl foii^otU'], 
tlic i in port aril, wurdi, and, instead of pronoum’in:' “Sf'. 
same,” he said, barley.”^ lie was stnudv with 

astunisliiiH’nt on juireeivin;^ that the «hior, instejur ot- 
ilyimjf ii iuaiii(;d elo-a'd. He named various other 

kirnh; (jf orairimdl Imt lie* niflu wore railed upon, and 
the door did not move. 

IttlK asim Was iioi piejiared foi an ad\(;utu»'e of thi> 
nature; in the nnmimmt danger in which he be.lield 
liiniself, fear took entire possession of his niindij tlie 
more lu‘ endiaivfaired to reeulleet the word “Sesame,” 
llie more wais his ineiuorv eoiifuscd, and lie romaiucHl as 
totally ignorant of it as il he hail nev(‘,r heard the word 
Hicnlionctl Jle. threw tlio sacks he liad collected on 
the ground, and paced w'ith liasty steps hackward and 
forward in the eavorfrhe riclajs wdiieh surrounded him 
had no longer chamis for his iniaginalion.p 

lJut let US leave* Kiisiin to tfeplore^ hit own fate, ibr 
he does tmt deserve our co|;ipas3iori. 

The rubbers returned to their cave ‘■owards nooii; 
and when thev were within a shor distance of it, and 
^aw the imilcR belonging to Kasim laden with baskets, 
st4in<lijig about tlie rock, tliey were a goed deal suiprised 
at such a novelty, they imniediately advanced \t full 
speed, anil drove away the .ten mules, which Kiblm had 


' To UiKtfii'sliint) llii.s, vre ninst reinember that Scimu (tho word guji* 
|K)Red to ha VO the uiu^ic |)ow«r of oj)«niug tha door^ U alsckttbe manor of 
a kind of called in moot parte of India tU. nmioiBbeml 

that ho haii to xisi^ die nMino of soinn kind of aeeid ; btoif he c<mid not 
reraemhcf tho r^bt kind. , 
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neglected to fasten, and wiiicli, therofou', mooh took 
flight, and diaprsed in th« forest, so as to get quittj out 
of sight. The robbers did not give Ihoinselves tlio 
trouble to run after llu; mules; for their chief object 
was to (lisc«)ver him to whom they belonged. While 
some were eni])loyetl in examining the exterior recossea 
of thy rock, ilie c;i]>lain, with the otheis, alighted, and, 
WMlli sabres in ibeir liaiuls, went towar^ls the door, pro- 
uounet'd tbi* words, and it opened,' 

Kiisim, who fium the inside of the (mv<' lu-ard tlu' 
noise of horstss tiampling on the grt»und, did imt. douht 
that lilt*- rol!ber.s were arrived, and tliat hi.s death wnfe 
inevitably. Ibisolved, however, to make ono* ylT(»vt to 
ys<;apc anil reaeli soim* };lacy of safely', he j»laeed him- 
se.lf near the door, rt'Uiiv to rtin out as somi it should 
(>p(‘n. Till; word “ Sesame,” w'hieh be. had in vain (m- 
deavoun'd tf> rceall to his reimmibrane** was seareelv 
pnmounced, than it 0 ]hmk*i 1, and he rnsluMl out with 
siK'.lt violence, th.-it he threw tlie eapbdn on the ground. 
Ifc did not. ho’.ve,ve.r, avoid the other thieves, who, 
liaving tlieir stihres ilruwn, cut hiiri to jiici'es on the 


spot. 

The hrst caie wliicIi oc-e^piod the robhens after thi.s 
execution was to enter the cave. Thev found the sacks 

V 

near tlic doo^, which Ivdsim, after having fiilod them 
with gold, had removed for the conveiii< nee <#f 

Ipailing his rnute.s, 'flie.sy tiasy put in their plac'cs again, 
without observing the delieiency of those which Ali 
jj^lahii leid previously cJirnM aw'ay. J)eliberating and 
j consulting on this event, they could easily ac<‘Ouut for 


I 

c. 


KdvSim's not imving Ikmui able to^elfeot his escape; hut 
they could not wily imagine how he had been 

Able to enter the caV^ \ I'hey conceived that he might 
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have desc/^inled from the top of the oave, but thfi 
opening, which Jidmittetl the light, was so high, aud the 
dunimil of the roclc was so iuuccesf ihle on tiie outside 


lHisid(i.s tliat llifst; were ao tntctjs of his listving iidoj>te<I 
UiiH mode, that they all agreed it was he\oml liieir con- 
jectuie. They uouhl not suppose lie had entered by the 
door, uidess lie had been ucijuainted with tlie secret 
wliich caused it to open ; but they fidt quite secure that 
they alone were possesaiMl of this .secret as they were. 
imioranl <d’ iiavino been oveilieiud liv Ali Baha, wlie 

< 7 * » • * 

was now aequaint'.'d with 


l»ut as the manner in which 


this (‘.ircunistauce hitd 


liapjteiK'd was impt'iietrable, and their 
wme no ioiajer in safety, thev agreed 
carcase of KiUiiii into lour quarters, and 


imitt'd riche.- 
tf» divide the 
plac*: them in 


the cave, near the. door, two quarters on oiu* side, and 


t\v{)1>a the otlier, to frigliteii away any one who might 


have the IntMuess to Inuard a simihir enterprise; re¬ 
solving llujmselves not to return to the cave for some 
time, until the stench from the corpse should be. sub¬ 
sided. This determination formed, tlioy ]>ut it in exe¬ 
cution; and when they had nothing iuHher to detain 
them, tliey left their place of letmat well secured, 
mounted their horses, ajid set off to scjoiir the cmmcry 
in such roads as were mast fjoq mnted by caravans, 
which atibnled them favourable opp«irtunities of exer¬ 
cising their cujcustomed dexterity in plitndering, 

3o. The wife of Ktisiin, in the mean time, was In the 


greatest uucuisines^ wlum she observed uight approach, 
niiii vet her husband did not rt‘.turu. She went in the 

r 

utnh>st alntin to Ali Baba, tind said to him, *' Brother, 
you, I l>elieve, are not ignorant that Kisim is gone to'« 
the fcMrest, and for what purpose; he is not yet come 
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back, and nigbt is alrmdj a^lvancing; I fear that some 
iii'oident luay Imve befallen bitu,'* 
y Mi Baba suspected his brother’s intention, after the 
cvuiversation ho had held >vith him; and for this reason 
he had «lc‘sisted boin visitiu;' the fore.si on that day, 
that he might not olV<'n«l him. Tluwever. without 


utteving any repiuachos thai eouUl have given either 
her 01 her husband, had he been still living, the slighte^st 
ntteiiee, he ivjdie.d that she need not yot foe.l any nn* 
easiness eoneorning him, fur that Kasim, most probably, 
thcmgiit it prudiuji not to reiiirn lo tb« citv until the 
night was consideral'ly advancetb The wife of Kasim 
felt hjitislied *with this reiisou, ami was tiio more eastly 
porauaded of its truth as slic eoii.si<le]’etI how important 
it was that iier luisbami shouhl use the greatiiat secrecy 
for the aocoinplislimeut of his ]>urjK>se. She returned 
to her hoiw. and waited ]>atient]y till miduiglit?; but 
after that hour her fe«trs rt'donbled, and were atlmnleil 
witli still gieatef grief, as she could not proclaim it, nor 
even relieve it hy cries, the cause of which sh<i saw the, 
necessity of concealing from the mdghlHiurhood. She 
then liegan rejxmt of the silly curiosity which,-in¬ 
stigated by the most blainable envy, had induced her 
to endeavour t(» penetrate into tlie private aifaim of Oer 
brother and sisfcer-iu-law. The night was spruit in 
weeping, and, at break of day, she ran to tlaun, and 
announced the cause of her early visit, loss hy her 
wordd ihuii by her tears., 

^4,.Ali^Baba did' not wait for.liis sjster^s entreaties to go 
and sock for Kasim. Ho immediately sot oil' witii his 
throe asses, advising her first to inode.rate her udliction ; 
and went to the forest. As he drew near tiio rock, ho 
was much astonished oa obsemug thot blood liad Wii 
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sUijd near the dw»r, and not havini» in his way met 
either his brotl»er or the ton nmlea, he conceived no 
favoiiralde omen. He resiched the door, and on p^o- 
iinnncin" the words it opened. He was struck with 
hornw ■when he distinjruished the ho<ly «tf his brother 
out into lour (piators; yet ho' did Ijesitute on the 
(;<)urse he was to pursue in rt;nd« rin« the last act of 
duty to his brothers reniaiu.s, notwithstamlinj^ the small 
share r>f IVatenml atreciion he I»ad iect’iv<‘d IVotn Inin 
during his life. He found niaterj.'.ls in the cave to 
wrap up the liody, and lu.iking two {uiekets of the foui 
«)Uaiters, he jdaced tluun on one of his jtsses, covering 
them with sticks to conc(!!d them. The o,lher two asses 
hf 3 expeditiously loaded with sacks of gold, putting wood 
over theiu as on tin-, ])receding occasion ; and having 
iinislied all lie had to do, and comniamlcd the door to 
close, lu* look tlio ronil to the eit >, uaing the precaution to 
wait at the entrance, of the fure,st, until niglit W’as eW'd, 
that he uiighl T(*tarii without being observed. When he 
got home, he left the two asses that were laden with 
gold, desiring his uife to take care to unload tlicm; and 
having in a few words acquainted her.wdth what haa^ 
hajqwiied to Kiisiiu, lie led the other ass to his sister-itt-^ 
law. 

f5,Ali Itaha knocked at the door, which wavS opened to 
him by Morgiaua, (This Morgiaua was a female slave; 
craily, cunning, and fruitful in inveniinns to forward the 
success of the most difhcnlt enterprise, in w! ich cha- 
meter AU Huba knew her, well.) When be bad entered 
the* couH, he took otf the wood and the two packages 
from the ass, atid taking the alave aside, “Moi^ana," 
smd he, ''the tirst thing I have to request; of you is 
inviolable, secrecy; >ou will soon see bow’ necessary it ia. 
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not only to me; but. to your luistross; those two packets 
contain the body of your master ; and wo must en- 
eloavour to bury him <‘ih if ho bail diet! a naiural deatb ;* 
lit mo speak to your mistros.s and bo particularly 
attentive to what 1 shall say to iior,” 

JivMorgiana wont lo ac^piamt her mistress, and Ali 
liaha follnwod her. “ W(;ll, brother,” iiujuired bis sister- 
in-law in an impatimit torn-, " \\l»at news do you briu*.;; 
of mv bnsband ? alas! T pereeive no traco'< of eonsola- 
tiini in your cmnucnuriro,”' Si.^(«T,” replied Ali Haba,^ 

” 1 cannot ans\v*'r you, unless y»ui will lirst pronn.so 
to listen to me, from (he beunniiitiLr to tlic eiul of rny 
story without int(‘rrupt.ioii. ft is of no less importance 
tf» vuu than to me, nimb r tie* niesiMit cirenmstanecH, 
to pn'serve the ‘^leatc^t seensy; it is absolutely 
necessary for your repese and security.’'—“All I” cried 
the sister, witlmut. clevalite.; iier vdice. “this preamble 
eonvinco.s me that my husband no more ; but at the 
.‘‘ame. {T feid the necessity ot iln; Kecro<*y you 

!'< commend, whatever violence it ma\ rlo my feelings J 
speak, 1 conjure; \ou.” 

Baba then related to her all that had happened 
duriug his journey, until his arrival with the body of 
Kasim : “ Sister/’ added lie, “ lu.'n; is a new cause of 
affliction for y<^u, the more distre.s.sihg, as it was uncx- 
pecte<l; although the evil is without reni(;dy, if, nev(;r- 
thelesiS, anything {'an aiTonl you consolation, I otlcr to 
join the small property Clod has granted me, to yours, by 
marrying you; I can assure you, luy wife will not ho 
jealous, and you will live coTufortabiy together. If this 
proposal meets your approbation, we must contrive to 
bury my brother, as if ho had flic^l a natund death ; and 
this is a trust which I think you may safely repose in 
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Moj’giiiua, nijd i wiil, on my j^art, i-oiiUil'Uto all in my 
powor to fis.siw^t hor.” 

I<-'rill \M*lu\v (if K/usim Teflectc'tl tljnl sin- could not do 
lift 1(1 I hail i-oiiM iit to lliiij offer; lor ho greater 

rioh(j9 tliiOi she was loft with, and luaddes, l-y the dis¬ 
covery of Ojo Ire.'csnic, niigiit. iiineaM* tlieiii coiisideraldv. 
She did iK't tlienfcro rt'iuM' his proposa!, she, on the 
contrary, r«‘gardcd it as a reasoiiahle motive for con¬ 
solation, S]i*‘uij»('d away her tears, wldeh had begun t(» 
fl(»w nlniridaritly, and sii]>prossed those inoufiiful cries 
which wonifU nsualiy utt*«’ on the death of their JitiS' 


hands, and 


lliendiv .siillii iontly tcstiliou to Ali Ihiha 


tliat slu‘ aoi’e|>l.(;vl Id.s oiler. 

If- Ali liaha left (Ih- id.ode of Kasiio in tin's 


di^.})Osit^^'n 


of mind, mid uft('r having slronglv reaniiiiieiided to 
Morgiana t(j ac<jiiil luaself proiierly in tlie }iart slie was 
to pel form, lie relin i.cd l.oine witli his asses. 
Il-^lorginna did not lx lie her eharaeter for cuniiiii^J 
t^he, went out with Ali Ihiba. and n paired to an ajiothe- 
cai^ wlio lived in tiu' neigliboiirliood jjslie knocked at 
tlie shop door, and wlnai ii was opi'iied, askdl fijir a 
particular kind of lozenge, of great eilicacy in dangerous 
disorders. The a]iolhccary gave her as much as the 
money she ollbrcd w'oiilti j>ay for, asking wdio w'as ill in 
her mastor’s family. “ Ah ’ *' exclaimed she, with a deep 
sigh, "it is my worthy mastor, Kri^iin himself. Ko one 
can understand his coniidaiiit, h can neither speak, nor 
eat" Saving this, she went away with the Ir tenges, 
which, in fact, Kiisim was no longer in need of 
ff. On the following imy, Morgiana again went to the 
same apotheciuy, and with tears in her eyes, inquired 
for an essencefwhich it was customary (mly to ad¬ 
minister when the patient was reduced to iJie last «i- 
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treimty, and no ho^ios were ect^^rtaintid oi iiio. hut 

wliat Iho pK^pcrties of this essence inijihl creatj *' Ales!'* 
cried she, as she received it from the hands of the 
apothecrjy, apparently in the diioposl afliiction. *' I fear 
tliis uMih tly will not he of more use than the lo/enges 
1 shrill hv<i‘ a ev)*id master 

(he oih.er liand, as Ali llaha and liis wife were 
seen going backwards and !or\\ards to Die lionse of 
Kasim in the cfiursf? of the. -Iny, no one was surpri'^ed, 
toviMi\U evening, on liearing the ]>ierijuig ('li'-s of his 
wi.low and Morgiavia, vhifli annoiineet! the ileatli of 
Kasim, At a very early liour the next morning wlien 
day began to a]>]'eai*, Moiiiana, bimwing that a gotul old 
eobbl'T li\ed near. win. was one. <>{' tlx- lirst to ojam Ilia 
shop, wont oiil in .m .ir«'li of liim. tNiining np lo liini, 
she wi-.lud him a good d iy, and jail a j>ieee of gidd into 
his hand. 

liaha Mn.-taplui, known to all tlio woild by thin name, 
w:is naturally of a gay turn, ami Imd always noineDiing 
laughable lo .-'’ay; (’'vamining the p;e*eo of money, n.s it 
w.os yet scarcely ilaylight, and ser'ing that it was gobt,' 
" A good oai'Mcsi/’said j|(.; '* uliat's to be done? 1 a?u 
ready to do wiiat i am bid.”—*'Jbiba Mustapha," sai«'i 
Alorgiana to him, “ lake all you want for st.'wing and 
come directly w’iih me; on tlii.s condition tlmngh, that 
you let me pht a bandage over your cye.M, when wa* liave 
got to a ceitnin plneu.” At iliurie woril.s Jtriba I^finlapha 
began toImake dillieiiltiiS.i^ Oh, ob,” said he. “you 
want me to do somcUiing atrainst inv come i' iice, or inv 

O • «.V ’ V 

honour;” then putting anotlior piece of gfld into his 
hand, “ God forbid," said Aforgiaiia, “ tlist I should 
require you to do anything that would stain your honour 
, only coinc with roe, and fear nothing.” 

82 . 
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it».HaV>a MuHiaplia suffered himself to l>e led by the 
slave, wlio, when they had reached the place she had 
mentioned, bound a handkerchief over hia eyes, and 
condact(!d him to her deceased master’s; nor did she 
remove th(j baudajjo, uiitiMie was in the chamber, where 
111 *; body was deposited, eacli quarter in it? proper place. 
Then taking it off, " Ikiha Mustajiha,” sai<l she, " I have 
brougljt you liore, that you might sew these pieces 
logether. Lose no time, and, wlaui yon have .done, 1 
will give yon another piece of gold.” 

<f* Wiicn lijiba Mnsta])lia had finished his job, Morgiana 
liomul bis eves again belbro he left tin; chamlicr, and 
having give.n him the third pioee of money, according to 
her promise, and Earnestly recoiuinoinled him to secrecy,? 
she conducted liiin to the place where sin* had first put 
on the hainlktindiief; and having again Liken it off sh^ 
left liim to relurii to his house, following him, how¬ 
ever, with her i‘ycis, until he wa.s out of sight, lest he 
should have the curiosity to return and watch her move¬ 
ments. 

Moigiana had heated some water to wash the body 
of Kasim; and Ali Luba, who entered jurt as she re¬ 
turned, wa.she(l it, perfumed it with incense, and wrap|>ed 
it in the burying clothes, with the accustomed cere- 
monie.^ The undertaker als(» brought the coffin, wdiicli 
Ali Baha.had taken care to order That he might not 
ol>serve anything particular, Mcrgiana took the coffin 
at the door, and, having paid him and sent him Way, 
she assisted Ali Baba to put the body into it. When 
he had natleil dawn the boards, which covered it, she 
went to the mosque to give notice that everything was 
ready for tlie funeral. The people belonging to the 
Qosqne, whose office ir is to w.a.sli the bodies of 
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4oa(I, offered to come, and perform the usual function, 
but she told them tluit all was done and ready. 
^i-Moryiana was snuvoly returned when the Imam and 
the other ministers of tlie mosijuc arrived. Four of the. 
neighbours took (lie ctdhii on their slniulders, and carried 
it to tlje (ciiietery, following the Jiiuiin, M'ho repeated 
prayers .'Us he went along, Morgiana, as slavt? In tlie 
deceased, went next, witli her head uncovered, bathed 
in te‘ar.s, and uttering the, nu^.sl piteous cries from lime 
to time, beating In^r breast, and tearing her hair: Ali 
r»aba closed the procession, ai;coinpaiiied by some, of the 
neighbours, wlio occasionally U>ok tlie place of the 
Olliers, to relieve them, in eunying tho coilin, until they 
rcachetl the cemetery. 

As for tlie widow of Kflsim, .she remained at home, to 
lament and wcrp with the W(>inen of the neighbouihood 
wlio, according to the u.^^ual custom, repaired to hei 
house during the ceremony ol tluj bnrml; and joining 
tlieir cri<*s to hers, filled the air with .smuids <if woe. 
In this manner the fatal end of Kasim was so well 
disscmhlod and (‘oneealed by Ali llaba, liis wife, ihf' 
widow of Ivjisiin, and Mtugiatia, tliat no one in the city 
had the least suspicion of the affair, 

Tliree or four tlays after the interment of Kasim, Ah 
liaba removed the few' gotnls ho was iiosscsbcd of, 
togethiu- with the money lie !;ad taken from the rohbe.is 
store, which he only conveyed by night, into the, ]i«;n-.( 
of the widow of Kasim, in order to epUj.bli.sh himseU 


there, which proclaimed ’liis recent iiiarriag<i with hi.s 
sister-in-law: and as such marriages are l»y no means 
extmordinary among Muhammadans, nrj one .sliowed any 
marks of surprise on the occa.siori. 

Baha had a son who liad lately eiideil an 
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apprcnticti.slii^) nierchant of considerable repute/} 

wlio lifid always bestowed the highest commendations 
nil Ills conduct; to this son he gave the shop of Kasim, 
with a fiirtlier promise, that if lie continued to bohnvti 
with ]>nulcnce, he should, eve long, marry liim advan¬ 
tageously, considering his situation in life. 

let ns now leave Ali Baba to enjoy the fust 
(lawn of Ilia good fortune, and return to the forty 


thieves. Tlu-y came back to their retreat in the forest, 


when the time thev liad aiireed to bo absent had ox- 
pired; but tlieir asloiii.slinu M was indescribable, w'hen 
they found tlie hod,, ot Xdalm gone, and it was greatly 
increased on perceiving a visible diminution of their 
treasure. *'W'e arc discovered,” said llie cajdaiii, *'and 
lost beyond recoveiy, if we arc not very careful, and 
take imuiudiati* moasuics lf» roinedy the evil; wo shfdl 
by iusonsiblo d»'givo.s lose all these riches wliich oui 
prodece.S;'('r 3 , a.-, w.dl us ounsedves, linve amassed with .so 
much Irouhle and latigun. AH that wc can at present 
judge of the lO.-s wo havt' sustained is, that the thief, 
wdiom wo fiurjuihcd at tlic fortunate moment, when he 
was going bi make his escape, km;w the secret of 
ojiening the door. But he w'tis not tlie only one who . 
possessed it; another must have the same knowledge. 
His bixly being removed, and our ticasurc dimiiiisl’ud, 
are incontestable proofs of the fact. And, as we have 
no reason to suppose that more than t\Vo jieople are 
acquainted with the secret, having destroyed one, we 
must not suffer tlie other to e^capo. What say you, my 
brave men? Are you not of my opinion 1 ” 


This proposal of the captain wns thought so reasonable 
and proper by the whole troop, that they all approved 
it; and agreed, that it would be advisable to relinqui^- 
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awry other ©uieiprise, aiul <.iccu|>y Ihenisolvi^s solely 
with thiS) which they [should uut ubuiiiiou, until they 
hod succeeded in dottHjling tlie thief. 

expected no otherwise from your known courage 
and braver)’/' resumed the captain, but the first thing 
he d\)ne 1% that one of you, who is buhl, eourugcoua, 
and possessed of some address, should go to the city 
without aims, and in the dres.s of a traveller and 
stranger, and employ all his art to discover if tlio 
singular death we inliicted tm the culprit, whom wo 
destroyed as he deserved, is the comimm topic of c«)n- 
versation; who ho was, and where he lived. Tliis, it is 
ahsoliiuly necessary wo should bo acquainted with, 
that we may not d(^ anything of winch wo may have to 
repent, by making oursclve.s known in a country where 
wo liave been so lorig forgotten, and wIkui- it is so much 
our int.erest. to jcmain so. Ihit iii order to inspire him, 
who shall undertake thi.$ coinniLssioii, with rmlour, and 
to prevent his bringing us a fahso. icpoit, wbiidi might 
occasion our total ruin, J propost', tlmt if he fail in the 
mission with wliich he 1s entrusletl, he ihall submit to 
the penalty death," 

. Without waiting for the rest to give their opinion.^, 
one of tlie robbers sai«], “ I willingly submit, and glorv 
in exj)Osing ^my life for the execution of such a corn- 
ini.ssion. If 1 fail in the attempt, you will at luawt 
lememlHu lhaf neitht?r courage nor good will have Iwen 
deficient in iny offer to serve tliO whole trooj).’’ 

This lobber, after liavink received the commendation 
of the captain and his couipuniona, disguised himself in 
such a way that no one could have suspected him to be 
what he in reality was. ^ He set off at night, nn<l 
managed so well that he entered the city ju.st as day 
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was begiiiiinig to aj'jiear. He wont towards tlie square, 
whfjre he saw only one shop oj>en, which was that of 
Baha jVIll^>taJ)llJl, a poor Bhoeinaker. 
n Hahu Mustaphu was seated on liis sloul, witli Ida a\'&l 
in his hand, rea<iy to bogin his work. The roblKir went 
up to him, and wished liim a good morning; and per¬ 
ceiving him to he advanced in years, “ Hy good man,” 
said he, “you rise hetimes to your work; it is scarcely 
jioasihle that you can f«ee clearly at tlii;i hour, so old as 
you arc; and even if it were hroad day, 1 douht 
whcLlier your liyes arc goo(i i*nough to sew with.” 
tf'C*'^V^loever you are,” rejdied liaba Mii^luj-lia, ‘'ytui do 
not know inu«;li of me. Notwithstanding my age. I 
have excellent eyes; and so you would have said, luul 
you known that not long since I sowed up a dead body 
in a place wbiue ihore' wa.s not more light tlian we 
have now.” 


rf'<‘The robber felt great satisraclion at having, on Ids 
arrival, addniascd himself to a man who inin!e<liat(dy 
gave him of Ids own accord tl>at intelligciiee wldeli, he 
did not difuht, was the very same he was in seaich of. 
"A dead body!” replied he, with a feigned astonish¬ 
ment, to induce the oilier to proceed, “why sow' up a 
dead body? I suppose you mean that }ou sewed tlic 


shroud in which he was biuied.”- 


"No, up" said V»aba 


Mustapha, “1 know what I say - you w.iiit me to tell 
vou more about it, but vou shall not know o v^ther 
syllable.” 

4ri The robber warded no further proof, to be fully per¬ 
suaded that he was in a gocni train to discover what he 
was in search of. He drew out a piece of gold, and 
putting it into Baba Mustapha’s hand, he said, “I have 
no desire to become acquainted with your secret,altliough 
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caii aasuio you I should uot divulge it eyon if yg|irt 
iad entrusted nie with it. The only thing which I 
entreat of you is, to have the goodness to direct me, or 
to come with me, and show mo tlu; house where you 
sewed u]) the dead body.” 

Should I even feel myself iiiflined to grant your 
request,” rc]died Baba Mustajtha, holding llie piece of 
inonev in his hand, ready to return it, “ I assure you, 

I hot I could not do it, and this you may take my word 
for. And I will tell yoii the reason ; they took ino to 
a particular place, and there they hound iny eyes, fromi 
wlu iicc I sidfercd myself to he h*d to the house; and 
wljcn I had iinished \\hat I had to do, 1 was conducted 
hack to the same place, in the same manner. You see, 
therefore, how impossible it is tliat I should be of any 
service to you.”—“But at least,” resunu'd tlie robber, 

“ you must remember nearly the. way you went after 
y(*ur eyes were, bound; pray conic wiili me; I will j.ut 
a baiulage over your eyes at that ])]ace, and wo will 
walk together, along the same streets, and follow the 
same lumuigs,,which you will ]>rohalily recollect to 
have gone over before; and, as all trouble deserves a 
reward, here is another piece of gold; come, grant me 
this favour." Saying (liese words, he fmt another piece 
of money into Ibs Jiand. 

/tThe < wo j»ieces,of gold lempled Baba J\Iuslaj)lia; he 
looked at them in his liand, for some time, without 
saying a word, consulting Avithjn himself what lie should 
do. At lengtli, he drew his purse from his huJioiii, aud 
putting them in it, ”1 cannot positively a.ssure you,” 
said lie, “that 1 remember exactly the way they took 
me; but since you will have it so, come nlong; I will 
do my best to remember it." 
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f^.To thij jiieat satisfuctiou of the tobber, liaba Mustapha 
got up to go with him, and without siiuttiug up hia 
shop, where there was nothing of consequence to lose, 
lie conducted the robber to the spot, where Moi-giana 
had put, the landiige over Iiis eyes. When, they weitj 
arrived, Thi.'i i.s the place/' said ho, " where my cy^ 
were bound, and 1 was turned the v>,\y you see me." 
1’he robber, wli6 hud his hauJliercliief ready, tied it over 
his eyes, and wallo‘d by his si<lo, partly leading him, 
and partly being C(»uducU‘d by him, till he stopped. 

4c llaba MiisUplia then said, "I think I did not go 
further than this;" sind lie was, in fact, c.\acLly before 
tlic house, wliicli fonuerly helungod to Kasim, and wdiorc 


Ali Baba now resided, liefore he took the bandage 
from his eyes, the robber quickly mailo a mark on ibe 
door with some chalk he had for the i>urj)Ose; and when 
ho had taken it off, he asked him if ha knew to whom 
the house belonged. Baba Mustaivba replied be did not 
live in that division of the town, and tlierCfore cuuld 
not give any infornnvtioii respecting it. As the robber 
fmind he could gain no further intollig/mce from Baba 
Muslapha, be thanked him for the trouble be had taken; 
and wlien he left him to return to his shop, he took the 
road to tlie forest, where ho was persuaded he should be 
well receivctl , 

4 ^, Soon after the robber and Baba ^lustapha had se* 
parated, Moi^ana had occasion to go out on some 
errand, and when she returned, she observed -he mark 
which the rubber had made on the door of Ali Baba's 
house. She stopped to consider it “What can this 
mark signify ?" thought she," has anyone a spite against 
my master, or has it been done only for diversion? 
Be the motive what it may, it will be well to use 
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[n\;Laulious against the worst that may happen." She 
therefore took some chalk, ami as several of the doors 
lx)th above and below her masier's were alike, she 
marked them in the same iiianiier, and tlien went in 
without saying anything of what slic hiul done, either 
to her master or to lier mistress. 

1'he robber in tin: ineaiitiiuc conlitiued on his road, 
till lie aiTive<l at the forest, where lie rejoined his coni- 
I»aiuons at an early hnur, Jlo related the success of lii-s 
jouine3\ dwelling much on the good fortune that liad 
berriemlod him in discovering so soon the very man 
who could give him tlie. best inibnuation on the subject- 
lie went about, and wliicli no one could have acipiaiuie.d 
him with. Tliey nil listened to him vviili great satis- 
I'action; and the cuj-tain, jifter praising Im diligence, 
thus addressed the Jjarly, “Comrades,” said ho, “we 
have no time to lose; let ns arm uurselve.s, yi^t conceal 

ft 

our wea]»ons, and.do]»ait; and when we havi* entered 
the city, which, not to create susjiicion, wo had best do 
separutel)', let us all as.semhle in the great sipiaro, some 
on one side cif it^ some on the other, ami 1 will go and 
find out the liouse with our companion, who has lirought 
us this good iiew's, by wliioh I shall be alilc to judge 
what method will be most advatitagCQU.s." 

The robbei*s ivJl ajiplaudcd their cajdain’a ]»n>po.sal, 
and they were verj^* .^iiojtly e([uip| ';d for tiieir dej)ailure. 
They went in small jiarties of two or three togeilu:r; 
and, w'alking at a jiroper distance from each oilier, they 
entered the city without occasioidng any siispicum. 
The captain, and he who had been there in the morning, 
were the last to enter it, and the latter conducted the 
captain to the street in which he liad marked the house 
of Ali Baba. When they readied the first house, that 
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had been marked by Moigiana, he pointed it out, saying, 
t)]at was tlitj one, Rut as they continued walking on 
williout stopping, tluit they might not raise suspicion, 
tlic captain perceived tliat the next tloor was marked in 
the .sfiinc manner, and on the same [)art, which he ob¬ 
served to his guide.; and inquired whether Lliis was 
the house, or that they liad passed? His guide was 
quite confused, and knew not wliat to answer; and hi.s 
embarrassment increased wiien, on jToeeeding with the 
caj)tain, he bnind that four or five doors successively had 
lliO same mark. He apsi.ied the captain, with an oath, 
that he hud marked hut one. “ 1 cannot conceive,” 
added lie, “ who can have imitated my mark with so 
much exaetness, but t confess, that I cannot now dis¬ 
til iguisli Uiat wliicli 1 had marked.” 

^ The captain, wlio found tliat Ids design did not 
succeed, returned to the great square, where he bdd the 
first of his people whom he met to acquaint the rest 
that tliey had lost iheii' hiljour, and made a fniitlesa 
exjiedition; and tliat luav nothing remained but to 
return to their place of retreat. He set the example, 
and thev all followed in the .same older as that in which 

V 

thev had come. 

<^^^'hen the troop had reassembled in the forest, the 
captain exjilained to them the :eas(in of his having 
ordered them to return. The conductor wjis unani- 
inously declared deserving of death, and ho joined in 
his own cuudvJiiinatiou, bv owning, that he sho Id have 
been more cautious in taking liis measures; he presented 
his head with firmness to liiin who advanced to sever it 
from Ills body. 

As it was necessary for the safety and preservation of 
the whole band, that so great an injury sliould not pass 
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off unrevenged, anotlier robber, who Mattered himself 
with liopcs of better success than he who had just been 
f>unished, presented himself, and rctiiiestcHl the pre¬ 
ference. It was grjiDled him. He went to the. city; 
corru})ted Babo^Mustaphn by the same artifice that tlie 
first had used; and he led liirn to the hou.se of Ali Baba 
with his eyes bound. 

6t The thief marked it w’ith red, in a place where it 
Wfiuld be less disctM'uible; thinking that would bo a 
sure method of di.stingiiiahiiig it from those that were 
marked with while. But a short time after, Morgiaiia 
went out as on tlio precciling day, and, on her return, 
the red mark did not c‘sca]ui her iiiorcing eye. She 
reasoned tus before, and did not fiiil to make a similar 
jcd mark on the neigld*!airing doons. 

^S.Tl JO roblKir, when he rcturnojl to his companions in 
th(3 forest, boastj'd of the precautions ho liad taken, 
wliicii lie doclarojl to be infallible, to distinguish the 
lioii.se of Ali Balui from the others. Tlie captain and 
tlie re.st thought with him, that lie was .sure of sue.cofi.s. 
'J’hcy repaired to the city in the same order, and with 
as much care as before, .'irined also in the .same way, 
ready to execute the blow they bud nu‘dilalod: the 
captain and the robber went immediately to the street 
where Ali Baba resided; but the ^ame difliculty 
occurred as on* the fonner occasion. The captain 
was irritated, and the robber in as gi'Cat a conster¬ 
nation as he who had preceded him in tlio saine 
business. 

/y. Thus was the captain obligerl to return again on that 
day with his comrades, as little satisfied with his ex¬ 
pedition as he had been on the preceding one. 1'he 
robber, who wai Ute author of the disappointment 
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imdemciit the punishment, to which he had before 
voluntarily submitted himself. 

7 tf. The captain, seeing liis troop tliminishecl by two 
brave associates, feared it might still decrease, if he 
iontinued to trust to others the discovery of the lioiise 
wliere Ali llaba resided. Tlieir example convinced him 
that they did not excel in affairs that depended on the 
head so greatly as in those in which strength of arras 
was reqnii'od. lie therefore umlerb)ok the business* 
himself; lie went to the city, and with tlie assistance of 
Baba ^lu.^la])lia, wli.i was ready b> perform the same ser¬ 
vice for him wliicli he had dfmo to the other two, he 
founil the house of Ali Baba, but not choosing to amuse 
lnms(df in making marks on it, wliich had hither!u 
proved so fallacious, be examined it so thoroughly, not 
only by bH)kiiig at it attentively, but by passing before 
it several times, that at last he was certain he couhl not 
mistake it. ■ 

The captain. satisli**d of having obtained the object of 
hia journey, by becoming ao(pjaintc'<l witli what ho, 
desired, relumed to tlie foicat; and when ho had reached 
tlie cave, where tlic rest of the robbers'were waiting bis 
return, " Comrades,'’ said he, addressing them, "nothing 
now can prevent our taking full revenge for the injury 
that has been done us. I know with certainty the 
house of the culprit, who is to experience it; and on 
the road I have meditated a we.y of Making him fe«*l it 
90 privately, that no one shall be able to disc'^yer the 
place of our retreat, miy nmre than that, where our 
treasure is deposited; for this must be our principal 
object in our enter}u*ise, otherwise, instead of being 
serviceable, it will only prove fatal to us all. Xo abtain 
this end, this is what I conceived; and when 1 have 
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explained the plan to you, if anyone can propose a 
better expedient, let him communicate it.” He then 
told them in what manner he intendt'd to conduct the 
athii)’. and as they all gjive their apjnobation, he cliarged 
them to ilivide into small parlies, and go into the 
neighbouring town.s and villag<*s, and to buy niiioteon 
n)ules and thirty-eight large leathern jars to cany oil, 
one ol' which must ht*. full, and all the otliem em])ly. 

In the course (d two or three days the rol>bors had 
coin]doted their purchase; and n-s the omj>ty jai's were 
rather naiTow at the nuuith for the pur})ose he 
intended them, the ca])tain luul them enlarged. Then 
having made one of hi.s nien (niter each jar, armed as 
ho thought neec.ssarv, he clfKSod them so iw to a])))car 
full of oil, leaving liowever that jwirt op(*n which had 
heeii unsowed, to admit nir for them to breathe; and 
the lietter to carry on ilu^ deception, he rubbed the 
»‘utside of the jars with oil, which he, look from the 
full one. 

Things being thus disposed, th(^ mules were lad(*ii 
with the tliirty-seven robl»er.s each coiua^nled in a jar, 
and the jar thaf was filled with oil; wliou their cajdain, 
IS c.onductor, toc»k the road to the city at the hour that 
had been agreed; and anived about an hour after 
sun-set, as he proposed. He w'ont straight to the house 
of All Baba, intending to knock, and request admission 
for the night fof himself and his mules. He was, 
however, spared the trouble of knocking; he fotmd Ali 
Baba at the door, enjoying die fresh air aft/cr su]q>er. 
He stopped his mules, and addressing himsedf to Ali 
Baba, ** Sir,” said he, " 1 have brought the oil which you 
see from a great distance, to sell it to-morrow at the 
mark^ ; and at this late hour I do not know where to 
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go to i>a 3 S ihe night; if it would not occasion you 
much ineon voiiidice, do me the favour to take me in 
for the night; you will wjnfer a groat obligation on 
me “ 

74 Although Ali llaba had seen the man, who now spoke 
to him, iii the toroat, and had even hoard his voioe, yet 
Im had no idtM that thi.‘j was the captain of the forty 
robbers. disguis(*d as an oil merchant. “ You are 'wel¬ 
come ; come in,” said he, and immediately made room 
for him and his mules to go in. At the same time Ali 
Ilaba callc<l a slave he l»ad. and ordered him, when tlie 
mules were iiiilatlen, not <»iJy to pnt thorn under cover 
in the stable, but also lo give them some hay and <'orn. 
He also look the troubh; of g'dng into the kitclien, Ui 
desire Moigiaua to get a snj>pcr quickly ftjr a gu(*,st wh(» 
was just arrived and to prepare him a chamber and 
bed. 

75 ,Ali Ilaba diil more to receive his guest with all 
possible civility ; observing, that after be had unladen 
liis nndes, and they were taken into the stables as be 
bad commanded, Unit ho was seeking for a place to i»a«S 
the night in, he went to him to beg him to come into 
the room, ■where he received company; saying, that he 
could not suffer him to think of passing the night in 
the court. The captain of the robbers endeavoured to 
excuse himself from accepting the mviUitioii, und-.-.r the 
pretence of not giving trouble • but in reality, that he 
miglit have an opportunity of executing what medi¬ 
tated with more ease; ai\d it was not until Ail Baba 
had used the most urgent persuasions that he complied 
with his civility. 

7^ Ali Baba not only remained with his perfidious guest, 
who sought his life in return for his hospitality, until 
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Morgiuna had served the supper, but he conversed with 
Iiim on various subjects, which he thought might amuso 
liim, and did not leav(^ him till ho liad finished the 
repast he had provided. lie tlion said, “You are at 
libeiiy to do ns you please; you liave only to ask 
whatever you may want, and everything I have is at 
your service.” 

-fr The captain of the ix>bbers rose with Ali Buba, .and 
accompanied him to the door, and while the latter went 
into the kitchen to speak to Morgiaua, he wont into the 
court, witli the pretext of going to the sUiblo to see 
after his nmlesi. 

Ali Baba liaving again tjnjoiiuui Mc^rgiana to be atten¬ 
tive to his guest, ami to observe that lie wantoil nollung, 
added, “1 give you notice, that to-morrow before day-.- 
lm?ak, I .shall go to the bath. Take care that luy 
batliing linen is ready, and give it to Abilullah (this 
wa.s the name ol' his slave), and make me some good 
broth to take when I return.” After giving these 
orders, be went to l>cd. 

79. The captain of the robbers in tbe meantime, on 
leaving the stijido, went to give his pcojde the necessary 
orders for what they were to do. Beginning from the 
first jar, and going through the wliole Jiumb(;r, he said 
to each, “Whea I .sliall throw some pebbles fi’cim tbe 
chaiolKjr, wheifc t urn to be lodged to-night, do not fail 
to rip open the j*ar from top to bottom with tbe knife 
you are furnished with, and to come out; I shall be^ 
with you immediately after." The knives bo spoke of 
were }iointed and sbarjiened for the i>urpr)sc. This 
being done, he returned, and when he got to the kitchan 
* door, Moi^iana took a light and conducted liim to tbe 
ohamher abe had prepared for him, and there left him; 
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first asking if he weie in waaifc of anything more. Not 
to crefitu any suspicion, ho jnit ont the light a short 
tiiius after, and lay down in liis clotlies, to be ready to 
rise as soon as he had tuhen his first sleeje 
#».Morgi;uia did not fui^^et Ali Ihihu’s order; she 
parod hiH linen for tins bath, ami gave it to Abdullah, 
who was not yet g(»ne to bed put tbc pot on tlie fire to 
inulv'e tlto brotli, but while she was skimming it the 
lamp wont out. There was iim more oil in the house, 
and she liad not any candle. Slie knew not what to do. 
She wanted a liglit to sei^ t>. skim the }M)t, and iiieniioued 
her disaster to Abdullah. " Why are }uu so mucli dis¬ 
turbed at it?’’said lie: " go and take stujic oil out of ona 
of the jar.s in Iho otuit.’ 

t*. Morgiana tliankeii Ai'dullali for tlu‘ hint, and wliilc 
lie retired to beil in the nc?:t rn(ini to Ali Raha, tlial he 
might be njady to go with him to the batli, slie look tin*, 
oil cruise, and went into tlie court. A? she <lniw near 
to the fii-st jar that presented itself, the thief, who wus 
concealed witliin, said in a low voice, " Is it lime ?" 

I* Althfuigh lu‘ had spuk<m .soft Iv, Morgiana was never¬ 
theless struck with tin* sound, which she heard the more 
dislinclly, as the captain, when ho had unladen his 
mules, had opened all the jars, and this amongst the 
rest, to give a little nir to his men, who, thr)iigli not 
absolutely dejuaved of breathing room, weie ncvertl’.elcss 
in an uneasy si mat ion, 

Any other slave except Moi-giana, in the first iroment 
of surjn’ise, at finding a man in the jai* instead of some 
nl, as she expected, would have screamed and made a 
great uproar, which might have created irremediable 
misfortunes. But Moigiana was superior to most staves, 
she WHS ijiatantly aware of the importanfie of secieoy in 
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the aftUir, and the e,\trcme danger in which Ah Baba 
and Ids family, as well as herself, were; and also of the 
urgent necessity of devising a speedy remedy, that 
should be executed with privacy. Her quick imagina¬ 
tion soon conceived the iiteans. She collectetl her 
thoughts, and without showing any cinoiioii, she assumed 
the manner of the caj>tain, and answered, “ Not yet, bul^ 
presently.” She approached the next jar, and the same 
question wiia asked lier; aim went on to them all in 
succession, making the same answer to the same ques¬ 
tion, till she came to the last, which was full of oil. 

? 4 -Morgiana by this means discovered, that her master, 
who supposed he was giving a night's lodging to an oil 
iiiorchant only, had nlVorded shelter to thirty-eight 
rubbers, including the pretemled mt'rchaut their captain. 
She quickly filled her emuse from the 1 ,'ist jar, and 
njturued into I he kitchen; and after having put some 
oil in her lamp, and lighted it, .she took a large kettle, 
and went again into the court to fill it with oil from liio 
jar. This done, she brought it back again, put it over 
the fire, and made a great blaze under it with a (piantity 
of wood; for1.1ie sfxmer the oil boiled, the sooner liei 
plan, which was for the welfare of the whole family, 
would be executed : and it required the utmost despatch. 
At length the oil boiled. She to()k the kettle and poured 
into each jar, from the first to the last, sufficient boiling 
oil to scald the bobbers and.deprive them of life, which 
she effected to her wishes. 

^^'This act, so worthy of fclie intrepidity of Afprgiatia, 
lieing performed without noise or disturbance to any one, 
exactly aa sho had conceived it, she returned to the 
kitf^en with the empty kettle, and shut the door. Sho 
pul but the large ffre she bad maae up for this purposf 

T 2 
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‘lud only IcH enough to iiniidj boiling tin* broth for "Ali 
iiaba. bljo then blew out the lamp, and remained 
perfcclly silent, detennined not to go to bod, until she 
liad observed, as mueh as the obscurity of night would 
allow her to distinguish, what would ensue, from a 
window of the kitchen, which overlooked the court. 

Moi'giaiia had scarcely waited a quarter of au hour, 
when the captain of the robbers awoke, lie got up, 
and opening the window, looked out; all was dark, and 
a profound silence rcigin;d; lie gave the signal by 
tlii’owing tlic pebbles, many of wliich fell on the jars, 
as Die s(mnd plainly proved He listened, but heard 
nothing that could load him to sujiposc liis men oljeyed 
the summons. Ho became uneasy at Ibis delay, and 
threw Sfunc pebbles down a second, and even a third 
time. They all struck the jars, yet nothing appeared 
to indicate tiiat they were attended to, he was at a loss 
to account for this m)'8tery. He descended into the 
court in the utmost alarm, with as little noise as jjos- 
siblc; and approaching the first jar, as he was going to 
ask, if the robber contained in it, and whom he supposed 
still living, was asleep, he siiudt a Btroug scent of hot 
and burning oil, issuing from the jar, hy which he 
snsjiected his entcri>rise agamst Ali llaba, to desLoy 
him, pillage his house, and carry off, if possible, all the 
money wliicli he had taken from him and the community, 
lifid failetl He proceeded to the next jar, and to aU in 
SUCC0.SSLO11, and discovered that all lus men bad ^bared 
Lbc same late, and bv tbe diminution of the oil in that2 
which he had brought full, ho guessed the means that 
had been used to deprive liim of the assistance he 
he expected. Mortified at having thus missed bis aim> 
ho jumped over the garden gate, which led out of the 
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Court', auti going fbun one garden to another by gettint 
over the walb, succeeded in making his escape. 

Wlien Morgiana pei'ceived that all was still aiul silent 
and that the captain of the thieves did not return, she 
concluded he had decani i-kmI as he had done, in.slead of at- 
teinjiting to C9ca[ie by the houscMloor, wliich was fastened 
with double bolts. Tully satisfied and ovcvjoyeti At 
ha\dng so wdl succeetled in securing the sofoty of the 
whole family, she length retired to bed, and soon fell 
asleep. 

flAli llaba went out bijfore «iay-broak, and repaired (o 
the bath, followed by bi.^ slave, tcdnlly ignorant of the 
surprising event wln'eh had taken jdace in his house 
during his sleep, for Moigiana ha^l not tliought it nece.s- 
sary to wake liiin, particularly iis she Inid no time to lose 
while she wa.s engaged in her perilous enterprise, and it 
was ust'less to internipt Id.s n‘})Ose after she Imd averted 
the danger. 

ff- When ho retiirmvl from the hath, tl»e sun being risen, 
AH Baba was surprised to sec the jars of oil still in their 
j>liicefl. and that the mcrehaiit luul not taken them to 
the market,Vith his mules; lie enquired tlie reason of 
Morgiana, who let him in, and who had left everything 
in its original state, in order to sliow him the deceit 
which had bpen practised on him, ahd to convince him 
more sensibly of the effort sJie liad made for his preser¬ 
vation, * 

ft “ My good master,” said Morgiana in ic}»ly to Ah 
Baba’s question, ” may Go*i preserve yon runl tdl your 
family! You will bo better informed of what you wish 
to know when you shall have seen what I am going 1,0 
sbuv you, if you will take the trouble to come with me.” 
AH Bflba followed Morgiana, and when she had shut the 
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door, she took him to the first jar, and hid him look in, 
and sec it' it contained oil. He did as she desired; and 
perceiving a man in the jar, iie hastily drew back, uttec^ 
ing a cry of surprise. ** Do not be afraid,” said sbe, 

‘ the man you see tbero will not do you any harm; he 
lias atUmipted it, but he will ncviT hint either you or 
any one else again, for ho is now a lifohsss corjjse.*’— 
“Morgiaiia!” exclaiiuod Ali Baba, “what does all this 
moan ? Kxplain this mystery.”—“ 1 will explain it,” 
replied Morgiana, ' but moderate your astonishment, 
anrl do not awako.n the curiosity of your neighbours.)*^ 
learn what it is of the utmost imporiancc that you 
should keep seeret and concealed. Lo(*k first at all the 
other jar's.” 

All Baba examined all the rest of the jars, one after 
the other, from the first till he came to the last, wdiich 
contained the oil; and he remarked that its contents 
were considerably diminished. This operation lieing 
completed, be remained motionless with astonishment, 
sometimes easting his e^'cs on Morgiana, then looking at 
the jars, yet w'ithout speaking a w'ord, so groat w'as hLs 
surprise. At length, as if speech were suddenly restored 
to him, he said, “ And what is become of the mer¬ 
chant?” 

«.‘'Tlie mondiant,” replied Morgiana, “ is just ds much 
a merchant as T am. 1 can tell you ho he is, and 
what is become of him. But you will^hcar the whole 
history more conveniently in your own chambei <for it 
is now time, for tlic sake of your health, that yon should 
take your broth, after coming out of the batk” Whilst 
All Baba went into his room, Mox^ana returned to the 
kitchen to get the broth ; and when she brought it, be¬ 
fore Ali Baba would take it, he said, ** Begin to relate 
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this w'onderful Jiistory, and satisfy the extitnno impa* 
tience I feel to know all its circunistances.” 
t$ Moi^iana, in obedience to Ali Haba’s request, thus 
l^an: *' I^ast night, sir, when you Inul retired to gp#) 
bed, I prepared your linen for the bath, as you had 
desired, and gave it in charge to Abdullah. After that, 
I put tho pot on the fire, to make your broth; and as I 
was skhnniiiig it, the lamp, for want of oil, suddenly 
went out, and thev^ was not a drop in the cruise. I 
searched for Rome ends (if caiuUes, but could m)t fiini 
one. Abdullah, seeing mo puz/.lwl, reminded me of tho 
jai-s full of oil. which wore in tluj court, for so he, tis 
well as I, suj^posed tliem to be, and so, no doubt, did you. 
I toj)k my cruisi?, and went U> tho first jar; but as I ap- 
pToaclaul it. I heard a voice coming out of it, saying, " Is 
it time?” I did not f(*el tijrrilied, but instantly con¬ 
ceiving tho treachery intended by the feigned merchant, 
I replied without hesitation, “ Xot yet, but presently.” 
I jiasscd on to the next jar, and another voice asked me 
the same que.stiqji, to which I made the same answ^^. 
I went to all the jnr*^, one after the other, to the same 
inquiry innkfng the same nqdy, and did not find any 
oil till f came to the last, from which I filled my 
criiiHc. 

'* When I r^flectcid that there were thirty-seven robbers 
in your court, who only waited for the signal or order of 
their chief, to whom, suppo.sing him to be a merchant, 
you had given .so lu).spitable a reception, and on whoso 
account you put the wliolc family in such a bu.stle, I lost 
no time, but brought in the cmise, and lighted my lamp; 
then taking the largest kettle in the whole kiteheh, I 
went to fOI it with oO, T placed it on the fire, and when 
it boiled, I poured some into each of the iars which con- 
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tallied ttxi hdiburs, as Tuueh as I thoiigui BuJficicut to 
prevent them putting into execution their pernicious 
design, wliicli had induced them to come hither. f ♦ 
1^,‘Tlie ullhir being thus terminated in the way I had 
ineditfiled, J retunied into the kitchen, and extinguished 
iny lamp, and before I would go to bed, 1 placed myself 
at the window, to watch quietly what method the pre¬ 
tended oil nuindiant would adopt. After some time, T 
heard him throw from bis window, 8f»mc little pebbles; 
08 a signal, wbich fell on the jars. He throw .some a 
second, and also a third time, and as he neither hoar<l 
nor saw anything stirring, lie came down, and I observed 
him go to cv(uyjar, till ho came to the last; after which 
the 4larlviioss of the night pivveutcd my being aide to 
distinguish his movement.s. I still continued, liowover, 
to oliserve ; but as I found lie did not return, I conclndod, 
that he ha<l escaped by way of the garden, mortified at 
his bad suct^ess. Persuaded thendbro that the family 
were tu‘w safii, I went to be^l" 

As she fiui.shod this navmtive, Morgjana added: " This 
is the detail you n^quired of mo; and I am convinced 
that it is the conclusion of a scheme which I observed 
the beginning of two or three days ago, but which I did 
not think it necessary to trouble you w'ith an account of. 
One morning, as I returned from tb^* city a^ an early hour, 
I perceived the strc<it door to be marked with white; and 
on the following day, with red, near the white mark: 
each time, w'ithout knowing for what purpo.so tlw'marlf^ 
were made, 1 made the same kind of mark, and in the 
same part, on the dooi's of three or four of our neigh* 
boars, both above and below this house. If you con¬ 
nect that with what has hax»pened, you will find the 
whole is a machination contrived by the robbers oC 
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forbit,'whose troop, 1 know uot wlieroforts s^'Oips to lx; 
tlijniuu<hed by twa Itut l»o tliat ns it may, it is now 
redurtxl to three at most. This ]troves that tlu\v hnd 
determined on your death, and you will do rij'ht to bt* 
vn your ^nnrd ivgain.st them, Bf» hoig as you aio certain 
that one still remains. On iny part, 1 will do all in my 
power towards your preservation, whieli indeed F consider 
inv duty.” 

^ When MoTviana ceased hpoaking, xVli Jlaba, tilled 
with gialiiude. for the great obligation lie ow'cd her. 
lepUed, “ I will reconi]>ciiao y<ui nS you desen'o before I 
die 1 owe riiy life to you, and to giv<* you an itnmcth\dl> 
proof of my feelings on tlie ooea^ion, I from this 
moment five you youi lil)erty. and will soon rowaid 
you in a mor(» amphi luanuer. I am persuaded ns Avell . 
yoiirselt that tlie forty robbers laid this snare for me; 
Uod. thunigh voiir ineau.;, h«5 delivered me from the 
danger; I hope he will eontinue to pnrlett me fiom 
their malice, and that by aveiliug destiuetiou from my 
head, he will make it lecoil witli greater ecHainty 
them, and tliu.s delivei the woihl iiom dangerous and 
cursed a ]>er erution What we have nov^ to do, is to use 
the utmost despatch in burying tlie laxlies of this pest 
of the human race, yet w'ith so much .^efiecy, that no 
one can enUirtain the .slightest .suspieioM of their fate; 
ami for tins purpose I will in'dantly go to \v»>ik with 
AlHiidl.dj.*' 

ft Ali ] taha's g.nden was of conaidenddo length, ami ter¬ 
minated by large ♦roes, lib went wdthout delay, witli 
his slave, to dig a ditcli or grave un»ler th< “ie tn'cs, of 
sttiRcient lengtli and breadth to contain the bodies he 
had to inter, ground was soft and easy to remove, 
00 that they were not long in completing their work 
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They tqt>k the bfNlics out of the jars, and set apart the 
aniis, with which the robbers had famiahod themselves. 
They then carriml the bodies to the bottom of the garden, 
and placed them in the grave, and after having covered 
tht»ni with the cartli, they had previously removinl, tliey 
spread ai)Out wliat remained to make the surface of the 
ground appear even, as it wfis befoio. All IJaba caio- 
fully concealed the oil j.irs and the anna ; and as for the 
mules, whir h he was not then in w'ant of, he sent them 
to the maikct at ddh’renl tinu wdiere lie di'^posed of 
them by means of his slave 

Wliilst AH llaba was taking tln'ne jnecaulioiV', to pre¬ 
vent its being publicly known by wh.it means he hu»i 
become so rich in so short a spatai of time, tht* captain 
of the forty robbers bad returned to tlie forest, mortified 
boyonrl ineaHure; and in the ngifation, or rathei confusion, 
W'liifh he t‘Vpericn{.ed at Iriviiig met i,ufh siuh bad 
8UC(*es% so contrary to wb<U be bad lannii-^iMl biiuself, 
he liad readied the cavern witliout coining to any reso¬ 
lution as to what be slioultl oi si amid not do respecting 
Ali Haba 

The disnifd solitude of thisgl(»om) babifation apjKjarcd 
to him iiisuppoitabic. " Bravo companions,” cried he, 
“ partners of my labouix and my ])aiu.M, where are ye ? 
V^at can I accora]»lish without w ur as^siatance ^ XMd 
I select and as.scmble you only lo see you jrcrish all at 
one moment by a destiny so fatal amf so unwoitliy of 
your courage ?" My regrt‘t for your loss would i.at have 
been so strong had you dtetl with your sabrei in yout 
hands, like valiant men. When shall f be able to collect 
together another troop of intrepid men like you t^end 
even shotild I wdsh it, how could 1 undertake 
exposing so much wealth in gold and silver to fjke mewy 
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of him who has alreatly enriched himself with a part of 
this treasure ? ' 1 cannot, I must not, think of such an 
enterprise until I have put an end to his existence. 
What I have not been able to accomplish with such 
powerful assistance, I will i>erfomi alone; and \vhen I 
jhall have secured this immense property from being 
exposed to pillage, I will then endeavour to provide a 
master and successors for it after my decetiso, tliat it may 
be not only preserved, but augmenUul to the latest pos¬ 
terity." Having fonnod this resolution, he felt no cm- 
bannssinent as to the execution of it, and then, his mind 
tranquil and filled witli the most pleasing hopes, ho feljv 
aijleep, and passed the re.st of the night very quietly. ) 
^^^‘The ne.'ct morning the cai)tain of the robbers awoke 
at an early hour, as lie had proposed, and put on a dress 
which v, !is suitable to the design ho meditated; and re¬ 
paired to tiie city, where he took a rcK>m in a lodging- 
house. As Iw sui>poscd that wliat had hapj)ened in 
house (d Ali Haba might have Iwicomc generally Imowm, 
he asked the host if the.rc were any news stjr;i‘ing I in 
rcjily to wliich the liost talked 4>n a variety of subjects,^ 
but none rebitihg to what the captain wislred to be in;^ 
formed of. ,r»y this he concludwl that the reason why 
Ali l^aha kept the tnmsactiou so profoundly secret was 
thiit he did not^wi.sh it to he divulged that he had access 
to so irninfinse a treasure; and that he w?is appre¬ 
hensive of his Iif& being in <langer on this account. This 
idea excited him to neglect nothing that could hasten his 
destruction, which he intended to acconiplJsli by means 
as jieoret as Baba had adopted towards the robbem. 
!l^. captain provided himself with a horse, wliich he 
pf Uf ednrey to his lodging several kinds of 
aitd llnam, bringing them frrnn the forest 
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at various times,’with all the necessary precaution? for 
keepinj? tho place whence he brought them still concealed 
Ti» order to dispose of this merchandise, when he had 
collcctefl together as much as he thought proper, he sought 
for a shop. Having found one that would suit him, he 
hired it of the proprietor, furnished it with his goods 
am I established himself in it, Tho shop that Avas exactly 
opposite to his avus that which had belonged to Kasim, 
and was now ruTUpiod by tht"! s<ur of AH Baba, 

lire captain of the mlilicrs. who had ttssuine<l the 
name of Khwajah Husain, did not fail in the ]m»pt*r 
civiliti(‘» to tlio merchants his ueiglibours. But the son 
of AH Baba Vjcing young, and of a pleasing address, and 
the captain having more frequent occasion to converse 
with him than with the others, he very soon formed an 
intimacy Avith him. This fticudship he soon re.solv4nl to 
cultivate with greater assiduity and care, when, three or 
four days after he avos settled in his shop, he rec«)grased 
Ali Baha, who came to see his son, as lie was in the con¬ 
stant habit of doing; and on inquiring of tlio .son after 
his departun’, discovered that lie Avas his father. He 
now incren.-sed hi.s attentions nndcaressbs toAvards him; 
he made him several little presents, and also often in- 
vitexl him to his table, Avhere ho regaled him very hand¬ 
somely. 

V I 

Tho son of Ali Baba, did not chooso to receive so 
many obligations from Khwajah Husain Avithout return¬ 
ing them. But his lodging was small, and iitt had no 
convenience for regaling liim as he wished^ Ho mentioned 
bis intention to his father; adding, that it was not pro¬ 
per, that he should delay any longer toreiuni the favours 
be had received from Khwdjah HusaiiV|^ 

•rr Ali BaKa very AvillIngly<took the charge of the 6<)£te^ 
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tainmout > ** My boh/’ baid he, “ to-iiionow is Friday ; 
and as it is a day on wldcli the most considerable mor- 
chantSjSUch as Khwajah Hnsaiii and youi'S(dfJtoej> their 
shops shut, invite him to»take a "walk with you alter 
dinner, and as you rctiuti, direct your course, so thati» 
you may piuss my house, and tlion b(;g liim lo come in. 
It will be better to mauHL^e thus, than lo invite !iim in 
a formal way. 1 will ^dve orders to^lurgiiina to prepare 
a supjK»r and have it ready by tbo time you come.” 

On the Friday, Khwdjah llusaiu and the son of Ali 
Baba met in the jiflernooii to take their walk together,**' 
as had been agreed. On th(;ir return, the son of Ali 
Baba, a.s if by accident, led Kliwiijali ITusain through 
the street in which his father live<l; and when they liad 
reached the lionse, ho cloppetl him, and knocked at tlie 
door. “ said he, "is iny failjers house; he has 

desired me to procure Iiim the honour of your acquaint¬ 
ance, after what I tohl liim of your friendship forme; 

1 entreat you to'add tliis favour to the many 1 have 
rectdved from you.” 

Although Kliwiijah Hu.sjiin had now reaclatd the, 
object of his desires, wddeh W'as to gain admission into 
the bouse of Ali Baba, and to attempt his life without 
hiizarding Ids own, oj ci'eating any 8US}dcion, yet lie now 
endeavoured to excuse himself, and pretended to take 
leave of the sou; but, as the slave of Ali Baba ofiojusd 
the dour at that fooment, tlie .son, iu an obliging manner 
took lain by the baud, mid going in lirst, diew him 
forward, and as it w’ere, forged Jam to comply, ihough 
seemingly against Im wislitfs. 

'S Ali Baba receivefl ICwhajah Husain in a fncn<lJy 
maimer, and gave him as heaity a welcome us he could 
^Aaire. He thanked him for his kindness to his sou 
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The obUg.'itiou he is imfier to you/' added he, “ is sc 
much the more considerable as lie is a young man who 
has not yet been much in tho woi’ld, and you have the 
goodness to condescend to form his luaiiners.” 

Khwiljuh Husain did not spam his compliments in 
return for Ali Baba’s assuring him that although his 
son had not acquircMl the experitmce of older men, yet 
that lie was possessed of a portion of good sense whicli 
was of more service to him than experience was to many 
others. 

AlUii a sJiort e«»iivei’sation on other topics of an in¬ 
different nature, Khwajah Ifusaiu \v«is going to take his 
leave, but Ali Baba stopped liini; " Wheni are you going, 
sir ? ” said ho. “ I entreat you to do mo the honour of 
staying to sup w'itli mo. The liiimblc meal you will 
partake of is little worthy of the honour you wdll confer 
on it; but such as it is, I hope you will fiecopt tlie 
invitation with as much good will as 1 offer it.” 

“ Sir,” replied Khwajali Husain, I am fully persuaded 
of your kindru^ss, and althoirgh 1 l>eg you to excuse lue, 
ii' I take my leave without {iccei»tiiig your obliging 
invitation, yet 1 entreat you to believe, that I refuse you, 
not frmu incivility or coulompt, but because T have a 
very stituig i-oason, and which 1 am sure you would 
approve worn it known to you.” 

#a.‘'\Vhat can this reason be, sir t" resumed Baba. 
“Might 1 take the liberty of tsking you?” “1 do not 
refuse to tell it,’* said Khwajali Husain. “It is this—I 
ucYcr eat of any dish that, lias salt in it; Judge then of 
tho figure I should make at your table.”—“ If this bo 
your only reasvm,” replied Ali Baba, “ it need not deprive 
mo of the honour of your company at supper, unless 
you have absolutely determined otlierwisa In the first 
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place, the bread wliieh is eaten in my house does not 
contain any salt; and as for the meat and other dishes, 

I pi'omise you there shall be none in those whieli arc 
served before you; 1 will now to give ortlers to tlint 
eflect;,you will tbeiidore do ine the favour to remain, 
atul 1 will be witJi you in an instant,” 

All llaba went into the kitchen, and desired Morgiana 
not to put any salt to the meal she was going to serve 
fur supper, and also to prepare two or three dislujf. of 
those he had onlered without any aiiU. 

Morgiana, wlio was just going to serve the supperf ' 
could not avoid ex}»rossiiig some diseontiuit at this iu?w 
or<lcr, and a,skiiig some questions (d Ali Haba. '‘Who,” 
said she, “is this diHicult man, that cannot cat salt? 
Vour supper will In* good for nothing, if 1 delay it any 
later” 

//Cr “])o not be angry,” replied Ali llaba; "he is a good 
man; do >vhal 1 desire you/’ 

f»4 Morgiana obeyed, lliongh much against her will, and 
she felt some curiosity to see iliis man who did not eat 
salt. When she had tinislied, and Abdulhili lind preiKU-cd 
the table, she^assisted him in carrying the dishes. On 
looking at Khwajali lin.^-iiin, she instantly rccollccded 
liim to be the (;aj>taiu of the rubbers, not withstanding 
his disguise; and examining him with great attention 
she pcieeived that he liad a dagger concealed under his 
dress. “ J am wo lunger eurpri.sed,” said she to lierself, 
“that this villain will not eat salt with my master; In* 
is his bitterest enemy, and ipcans to mur<ler him; hut I 
will still prevent him from accomplishing hi.s purpose.” 

ff7. W'hcn Morgiana had finished scia'ing the dishes, and 
assisting Abdullah, she availed herself of the time while 
they were at supper, and made the neceesaj^ jireparatioiis 
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for the exccutioo of aii enterprise of the boldest and 
most intrepid nature; and she had just completed them 

' when Abdullah came to acquaint her that it was time to 
serve the fi'uit. Slic carried it in, and when Abdullidi 
had taken away the supper, she placed it on the tabic. 
iShe tlieu put a small tabic near Ali Baba, with the wine 
and three cups, and left the room with Abtlullah as if 
gu to supper together, and letwe Ali Baba according to 
custom at liberty to converse and enttotain himself with 

V 

liis guest. 

«l- ,Khwajah Husain, or nitli.tr the captain of the forty ' 
robbers, now thought that a favourable opportunity for 
revenging himself on Ali Baba, by taking his life, was 
anived. “ I will make them both intoxicated," Ihofight 
he," and t hen the son, against whom I bear no malice, 
will not prevent my plunging rny dagger into the heart 
of his father, and J shall escai)e by way of the garden,' 
as I did befoi-e, wliile the cook and the slave are at 
their supper, or perhaps asleep in the kitchen." s- 

«<». Inst call, however, of going to supper, Morgiaua, who 
had penetrated into Die views of the pretended Khwajah 
Husain, did not allow him time to put hi^ wicked iutcii- 
tiuns into execution. She dressed herself like a dancer, 
put on a head-dress suitable to that character, and wore 
a girdle rouml her waist of silver gilt, to which she 
fastened a dagger made of the same mo».al. Her fawMi' 
was covered by a very handsome mask.When she had 
thus disguised herself, she said to Abdullah, “Tak^your 
tabor, aud let us go itnd cuteruuu our master’s guest, 
who is the friend of iiis son, oa we do sometimes^ by our 
perfimnaUces.'' 

/^'Abdullah took his tabor and began to play as he 
walked before Morgiana, and entered the room} Morgtaiia 
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followiTi!! him, mado a lo^\' courtesy with a deliberate 
air, to attract notice, as if request periuissjou to per¬ 
form what she cotild to ninuse the company. Abdullah 
Itenieiving that Ali Habfi was "oiu^ to apeak, cofised 
strikioi^ his tabor. “ (^)me in, Morgana,’' cried Ali llaba; 
"Khwajah Ilu.sain will jnd^e of your skill* S!id tell us 
his r)pjTi:()n; do n(»t, hnwevor, suppo.se, sir,” coutinuedi 
ho, n<hiros.sin«:j Khwajah Ifusain, " that T have boon at 
any cx]»ense to ])ro('ure you this eiitertainuient. We 
have it all within ourselves, aud it is only iny slave, 
and iny cook and housekeeper whom you see. 1 }iO]‘e 
you will lind it ainusino.'' 

Khwajah Husain did not expect Ali Baha to add tliia 
entertainment to the supiujr he had ^dven him. Tliis 
made him a]>preheiisivc that he should not he able to 
avail liimsclf of the. opportunity ho thonj^lil now pre¬ 
sented itself. But should that he the case, ho still con¬ 
soled him.'ielf with the hojies of lucotiiif* with another, 
if ho continued the, {uapiaiutamie with Ali Baha and hia 
.son Tle'i’oforo, although he w'ouhl gladly have dis¬ 
pensed with thi.s addition to tlie entortainment, he 
never! Iioless fret(‘nfh'tl to he obliged U' liim, and adchsd 
that whatever gave Ali Bal>a pleasure, could not fail of 
being agreeable to him, 

^ Wlien Abdullah perceived that Ali* Baha and Khw.l- 
jah Hu.sain hod ( eased speaking, he again Vjcgan to play 
on his tnbor, singling to it au air for Morgiana to dance to ; 
she, who 'vas erpjid !<i any w'ho practised dancing for 
their profe3.sion, performed 4ior part so admirably tliat 
every spectator "who had seen hor must have been 
delighted. 

f2$.After having performed several dances with cc^ual 
grace and agility, she at length drew out the dagger, ami 

U 
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dancing with it in her hand, she surpassed all she had 
yet done, hy her livrht luovonients and high leaps, and 
by ll)f 3 wonderful elforts w'hich she interspersed in the 
dniirc ; sometimes prewHcuting the dagger os if to strike, 
and at others holding it to her own bosom, pretending to 
stab herself. 

i^LAt length, as if out of bT<;ath, she took the tabor from 
Abdullah with her left liand, and hohling the dagger in 
her right, she pnjsented the tabor w'ith the hollow^ part- 
upward.** to Ali Haba, in imitation of the dancers by 
profe.ssion, wlio make use of this practice to excite the 
liberality of the s[)ectatc>rs. 

Ji#- All Ikiba threw a piece of gold into llie tabor; Mor« 
giana then present«*d it to his son, who followed his 
fidher’s example. Khwajali Iluaaiu, w'ho saw she was 
advancing towards him for the same purpose, iiad already 
taken his purse from his liosom, to contribuie his present, 
and was putting his hand in it, wlum Morgiana, with a 
courage ainl fortitude, equal to the resolution she liad 
taken, plunged the dagger into his heart so deep, that 
the life-hlootl streamed from the wound when she with¬ 
drew it. * 

>t^:.Ali Baba and his son, terrified at this action, uttered 
a loud cry : Wretch ! ’* exclaimed Ali Baba, *' what 
hast thou done ? Thou hast ruined me and my family 
for over.'* 

ivt. " A^’liat 1 have done,’' replieu Morgiana," is not for 
your ruin, but for your preservation.” Then pening 
Kbwajah Husian s robe to show Ali Baba the dagger 
which was concealed under it, See,** continued she, 
^ the cruel enemy you had to deal with; examine his 
countenance attentively, and you will recognise the 
pretended oil merchant^ and the captain of the 
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robbers. Do you not recollect that he refused to eat 
salt with you ? Can you require a stronger proof of his 
malicious intentions? Tieforo I even saw him, from 
the moment you told me of this pi‘culiarity in your 
guest, I suspected his design, and you arc now convijjced 
that my suapioioiw wore not ill-ionmliul" 
iJMf Ali Haha, wlio was now aware of the fresh obligation ho 
owed to Morgiana for having thus ]»reservuil his life a 
second time,ernbniced her and said/'Moigiaua. I gave you 
your liberty, and at the same time i>rouiisod to give you 
stronger proofs of my gratitude at some future period. 
This period is now arriveil, and I present you to rny son 
as his wife.” Then addnjssirig In's son, " 1 believe you,” 
said ho '* to bo so dutiful a .son, that you will not lake it 
amiss if I should bestow Morgiana upon you witluuit 
previously consulting your inclinations. Your oldiga- 
tion to her is not less than mine. You jdainly see that 
KhwAjah Husain only .sought your :u:([uaHitance in order 
to insuro success in his diabolical trouchery: and had ho 
sacrificed me to his vengeance, you cannot suppo.se that 
you would have been spared. You must further con¬ 
sider, that, iif marr}’ing Morgiana, you connect yourself 
with tJie preserver of my family and the stii>port of 
yours to tlie end of your days.” 

His son, far from showing any symptoms of disconUmt, 
said that l»o willingly consenf.cd to the marrir^^e, not 
only because hb was desirous of i)roving hi.s ready obe¬ 
dience to his fathers wishes, but also because liia incli- 
natioii already strongly urged him to the union. They 
then began to prepare for the intennent of the ca{)taiu 
of the robbers by the side of his former companions; 
and this was performed with such secrecy that the 
eiiuamstance was not known till the expiration of 

u 2 
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many ytsara, whiin no oijo wjis any longer interested to 
licej) this history concealed, 

i%b.A few days after, Ali Haba had the ruiidiala of his son 
and Morgiana celohrated witli great soleinnity by a 
snrnptuous feast aecoTa|i:mied hy dances, exhibitions, 
fdul otiier rnateinory div(e>,ion^; and lie lied tiie satia- 
fuctioii to observe Ihet liie friends and ncighbnirs ho bad 


invited, \v!h> did not know the true reu'^ou nf the innrringe, 


but wore not unaequainted wit htli'^yood qujilitios fef 
Morcfianti, admired hi-^ ooneroairv ami discrimiuntion. 
»SA After the marriage was S'»b‘Tnnis<’d, jVU baba, wliohad 
not ie\the cave '-inco he hail brought awav the 


bodv of liis bri'lhei K;!- iiu on one (jf tint three asses 
together with the gold with which the otlier two were 
laden, lest ho slionld nu'cq, with any of tiu* rohh'T.s, ami 
he surpiisi'd by them, still refiained from going even 
after tho death of the Ihirtv-seven jobbers and their 


captain, as }u' was igijonint of the fate of tlie f)ther two, 
and su]>posed llieru to be still :iliv('. 

133 At the cv]uratiou of a y*'.ir. iiowover. finding Mint no 
seheme had lu‘en attiuiqited to disturb his quiet, lie had 
the curiosit)'to make a jouruey to tlie cave, taking the 
nei’essary precauthms for his safety, lie mounted his 
horse, and when lie bad neaily leached tlie rave/seeing 
no traces of either men or horses?he'^iceived [f to be 
a fnvourabh* omen ; he disinoimted, ^nd fa^^tcniiig bi.s 
home, that lie should not go astray, ho went up to the 
door and re]H'atejl the "’ords, “ 0[>en Sesame,*' WLich he 
had not forgotten. The door opened, and he entered 
Til© shite in which everything appeared in the cave led 
him to judge that no one had been in it from the time 
that the pTottmded Khwajah Husain had opened his shop 
in tlie citv, fvnd he tluTtdbre concluded that the whole 
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troo[j of rob])erb was totally or exUonuimtiul, 

and that he was the only person in the whole world v\hu 
wa9 acquainted with the secret for (Mitering' the rave; 
and, consequently, that the iiainen^e trojuuiio it con- 
tiiined was entirely at his ditf|nt:ul. lie had provided 
Iiinisi'lf with a Ik»x, and ho tilled it with as inueh gold 

as ids Imrs** c<<ulil cans, alter wliidi he reiurned to the 

* 

citv. 

UM’Vom tliat liim*, Ali llaha ami his son, whom Ijo took 
to llui cave junl l.iuj'lii tlio secret to enter if.ainl after 
them llieir ])o>lerity. who were also entrusted witli the 
iinportaut secrei, (‘njoying their rielics willi nnMloratiou, 
liveil in great splendour, and wore lionoured with tla 
most diguitietl siluatious in the city. 


TllK t)l' ST AUGUSTINK. 


itY i.0NciKi!:r.i.(>w'. 


Saint Augistini;] well hn^l thou said, 
That ol fair vices we may frame. 

A ladder, if we will hut tread 

lioneath our feet each deed ‘if sli.nue ! 


Ali common things—eacJi day's event.', 
'fhat with tho/ h'jair begin and end ; 
,i)iU’ plejesurCsS ami our di-scontents, 

Are rounds^ hy w'hich we may aseeml. 


* The litcjjit of II liuitlui mu calloU laum/t or runjs 
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The low desire—the base design, 

That makes another's virtues less ; 

I'Ijo revel of the giddy wine, 

And all occasions of excess. 

* 

The longing for ignoble things, 

'I’iio strife for triumph more than truth. 

The hardening of the heart, that brings 

IiToverence fur the dreams of vouth ! 

»■ 

All thoughts of ill—;»i! evil deeds, 

I’ljat have tin ir ro(*t in thoughts of ill. 

Whatever hinders or iiiipt'des 
The action of the nobler will 1 

All those must fii.st bo traraidod down 
llencath our feet, if wo w'ould gain 

In the bright field of Fair Renown 
'riui right of ominent domain ! . 

\\^^ have not wings-~\vo cannot sour— 
Rut we have feet to 8C.alc and climb 

Hv slow di‘gr«‘»'S—hv more ami more—- 
The cloudy summits of our Lime. 

The mighiy pyramids of stoii'T 

That wedge-like cleave the de.sert airs, 

When nearer seen and hotter kiio\vn, 

Arci but gigantic tlights of stairs. 

The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their frowning foreheads to the skies, 

Are crossed by pathways that appear 
4.8 we tt> higher levels rise. 
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The lieiphts by nit'ii n'uchetl ami kept, 
Were not attaiiUMl by ; 

Hut they, while their coiiJ|*Jinu>Ti8 !%lept. 
Were t<»ilmj» upwjinl in ihe nieht. 

Standing' <in what t(«i lon^^ we bore 

Witii shouhlei's bent and ilowiieaat eyc«, 

W., may diseem. unseen 
A path to higher destinies. 

Nor deem t]»e irrevocable Past 
As wholly wiusttMl, wdiolly vain, 

If rising cm il.s wrecks, at bust, 

To souietlani^ nobler w« ulLaiu. 


A 'J'ALK AHCiUT HIUDS. 

A DtAlAlOUK BKTWKKN A UKNTLKMAN NAWKI) MK. GRAY, 
ANh A IJTTLK ROV NAMED SIDNEY TIKKCE. 

"ARr. you loud of ornUhologij^ my boy ?" iijf|uired a 
uiilddookiiif^ gentleman with a bald head, wlio chanced 
to be standiog near. 

“ I do not know' what that is, sir," rejdicd Sidney, 
with a iriodost frankne.ss which pleasyci the gentleman. 

" Oniitholiigy is the science which rtdales to hirds/’ 
said he. 

“ 1 like to hear about birds," cric‘d Sidm*-y. " I w ish that 
I knewwnmilhing about these beautii^s kc^ptin the ciuso” 
Some of th«.se are lare,," said the gcnlle.maii, whose 
name was Mr. Gray many of them natives of trojo’eal 
climates. There is au irauiense variety of birds iu dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world." 
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“ Vos” ol^stii’Veti ^?nliiey ricrce; “ i dvii’t thfil 

any one can aiTaiij^e birds in cbtssoa, rts inamnia tolls mo 
tliat flowers arc arrau^^pfl.*’ 

“ There you are wron;;, my youi^;^ fie'U'i. Tlicre is a 
certain order observed in ail the woiK.s of nalu”e, and 
ornitiiolo^ists have been abb; U> eiass ;i!l Kinds of birds 
in six divisifuis. V>v ui).s«Tvir • ii lew snji, !*■ me*:', thev 
hnd out to widcli (d‘ llie six any bird ixdv.ji 

“ Wrmld you mind l-diin ; ua; lim s i-f ilie six 
orders, Bir/‘ ask'si Sidiu'y.“and bow one is to know 
whul birds bt'long to e’aefi f ’ 

'*1 will tell you with idiMsure,” lUu-NW'red Mr. tiM\, 
“andoive vou bolli lie- L'liin and Ihi-dish names ' 

As the geiitlonian ivjM>a'.ed tbe tiiies. Sidin) counlrti 
Ihoiri on bis timreia. 

Acdpitres, or falcons; «»r pye.s; tinm're.^ or 

ducks; /;etf//(r, or <mnes ; (jttUincr, oi jxmbry; pasaen-', 
or si>arrowB.” . 

“1 am afraid lliut 1 sliail me iciiienilii i Ihese ninm-;, * 
observed Sidnev; “llie I.atin i- snro to "o oul of mv 
lieud.” 

“ You w'lll have a lu tter riianceol reeolK'e.inie them,” 
siiid Mr. tiray, “if I mention t,o yon n few leading 
characteristics of the orders, and jKiiiii out to you speci¬ 
mens of the l>irds belonging to each. You .>ee that one 
W’ilb slronu booked beak ami sharp cbi.w.'. ?” 

“1 know t!;;it i.s an eagle," rej-i.'cd Sidney; *‘a fienjo 
bird of j)iey, that can carry oil’ a lamb to its nest.’ 

” All such rat'ucious birds-r-not only eagles, but hawks, 
and buz/ai'ds ‘—belong to the order uf falcons. 


* TUere ttR'. mauy kinfl* of h:iwk!9 in Imiiti, oillcd jurrd in Hia- 
du8t4U)i, in IWiirafi; ami tJu*y liavu many otiiur uaiUf^A 

Kito« aie CiiilVU. cMil or chu-j^riKshi; tuijaaraa aro cir/i,‘A or 
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Thostr that we iiiay call tlio soldier cIjiss of birds have 
the first pliu'c. I’ycs follow btihiud them, includiuj» 
ravun.s looks, jai-kdaws, siiul iuai(pios.’ Some biuls of 
iiiosi beautiful |iUiinwjK* belong to this aci oml order, such 
as ilie whole tribe of JjuitoU ; the Ualtinioro oriolus- or 
firo-biid ; the goldon oriole,® that y('llow binl with black 
\viu>’, of whieli vou see a stufl'Ml speciiiieu yonder.’' 

t * * l w 

" Do you uio.iii, .sir, the uiu: iterclied dost* bosid«'- that 
Strang** lia'iying ne-l ?” 

“'i'es; the nesl i,- rurious \v<*l! a.'^ the bird. The 
golden oriole, wbieh is found as far ii(»rlh oa Frane-e, 

reiruirkulile A-r liei tender love for In r vouiijir. It is 
Miid that when ilefemhno her little brood she feaii.s no 
enemy ; and that e.ven if ilie nest be. s(uzed, the faithful 
nioth*;!’ will not tly, i>ul. chooses rather to bo made a 
juisoiiei' than \{i deac'it her belj'less charge.” 

“ One 1 ‘ould not bear to hurt sueh a tender mothe.r !” 
riled Sidmy. 'j'he hoy wa.s thinking of his own. 

"L*)ok at yini'vSjdeudii] bird, with a tail of liglkt-yelhor 
feathers, so exqui.sitfdy graceful and delleate that its 

heaulv ean .scarcely h*- excelled !” 

• *• 

'* Is not thtit a biis'l of jeuadise ?” asked Hi<lney. 

' This beautiful native «d New C'Juinea* i.i al.so 

of the order of jWi.-." 

‘ Thc.'-o arc al^ c<hijhj<j1j Kii./Iiiili tiels lit.' (.luimon loluot I'loiv 
i/.'oo/'t ar JedL) H xiuc'Jt Itlo: tin* jaf kU.iv tn i-t i!., arct Ifdoaga to iIih 
•r'icr, ^ 

* This tuf'l H CtilK’il llif" /‘'tihi.'i^irc OTidif^ froiti lUtUunutt^ a iu 
ihc Pt.»ic.f -T Norilt 

^ i>:k <.f t],f. .t iDiiitu 'i k:tj<l of /.'olih-u ttnwlc 

kuTiii ii), U L-oft'-ti U liv thr wanqn-iiini ; iji 

Hs-'iigiii U !*> I’uil'-'l . iu liuiduiintui, i>i!ah ; iri Marathi, 

fin^y-'h ; ill Tiilu^XM, t' ot-f.* 

‘ The “Jtirii «I * ” {Vitriiduwa jMjtwirui) is feutul chiefly iu 

AVtr ihtfif.-t or ;i iar^o in that uart of tho Kattcru 

Archi}<x-la^o Uirut lo the uuiih of AruUatia, »)>.] U ttLi.irotiia*-H oaIIo*! 
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** It seems very strange i *' sEclaimed Sidney; •*' that 
lovely bin! with its fairy feathers is so unlike the dull 
raven or crow! ” 

** Though they are but distant FelationSf” said the 
gentleman, smiling, *'the elegant lady amongst birds 
must not daurif her fine feathers in scorn of the sober 
black undertaker.**' 

“ I think that these little beauties * of humming¬ 
birds,** said Sidney, " are oven more lovely than the bird 
of paradise. Hut of course they liavo nothing to do 
with pyes.” 

*' Nay/* replied Mr, Gray, “ these little jewels of the 
feathered race, the smallest, perhaps the most beautiful 
of all, with plumage of ruby, emerald, or sapphire, be¬ 
long to the order of pye.’* 

" How can the order be distinguished?** asked Sidney; 
* it holds such a variety of birds.*' 

**By a sharp-edged bill, strong short legs, and feet 
formed for walking, percliing, or climbing.” 

** And pray, sir, what is the third order?” said Sidney; 
“ I won’t foi^et the falcon and pye." 

"The thiid order, anseres^ is easily remembered. It 
comprehends all the broad-billed, web-footed race, that 
fee<i upon frogs, fish, and worms." 

" Ah! ducks, and such like,” obser/ed Sidney. 

*'For the fourth order, we change from web-feet to 
long and find ourselves amoagst emnes. Amongst 

\ 

^ The exovf is here ealted tat andertaker beoaiwe of ite hlaok eolow. 
Und^takiirSt in England, ere the {leople that provide the coffins afid 
other things uocessary for tiorpng the dead; and are oeuaily dresaed 
in black eluthee, liecause the EngliBb wear bhek clothes at a eiga of 
uottming, after the death of a relative. 

* T^frf Wf ^ ^ ^ umaiiig 

tkess eery Util* htmmvtff^rds. 
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birds of t hi s kind ve count herons^ spoonbills^ trum¬ 
peters, and the brilliant scarlet flamingo.^ 

Sidney had touched successively each finger of his 
right hand as Mr. Gray had recounted the four first 
orders. He said, with a smile,— 

“ I wonder what will come for my thumb!" 

*'A most useful order,** observed Mr. Gray; “that of 
gallinw, or poultry; tlie turkey and cock that strut in 
our baru-yards, the pheasant and partridge that feed in 
our moors, all are included in this! ” * 

I am wondering what order the peacock can lielong 
to," said Sidney. “It is dashing* enough, with its 
featliers of green and gold, to keep company with the 
pyes; but atill it seems to have more of the nature of 
cocks and pheasarit&" 

“ It certainly belongs to your order of the thumb,*’ 
observed Mr. Gray with a smile. “ Were you to see 
a peacock stripped of his feathers and served up for 
your dinner, you would hardly know him from a barn¬ 
door fowl." 

“ It w'ould seem a shame to eat such a splendid 
bird!" cried Sidney. 

“The Ilozoans used to eat it," remarked the gentle¬ 
man; “and not unfrequcntly, in olden times, the pea¬ 
cock appeared as a dainty dish on*the tables of the 
wealthy in England." 

* Th« comioon hefou9 and pAddj-biirdfi of IndU (in Bengili bak, in 
Uindastani baffla) aro good in«Un(^es of Uiis onlor. 

* Mftny of the bird* here mentioned ere welUktiown in Indie. The 
tnzkey W ceiled both ;iu Bengili end HinduetAni; the cock or 
common fowl, muryA in liindmtnm, vturim in Bongdli ; eome kin^ 
of pbeaeante ere celled diir ; the partridge U kdid-tUar iu UindoHUbi. 
taiir pakM in BeagAIi; the pee^k, mor in HindueUbii, fMyur in 
BengUL 

* Dmhingii •ametiinet eolloqnieUy need (m in this pescafe) wiUi 
the meening a htmd$oms or tiriking 
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“We luive had uoae of the ainging-birds yet;* said 
Sidney; “ if they all lielong to the Bixth order, thrushes, 
blackbirds, nightingales, and larks, I sliall tliink it the 
nicest of all. lb should bo c*alloil the musical order.” 

“ Jt is uaiiitid after tlio sparrow.”' 

“ How funny that is !” cried Sidney. “ It seems as if 
the commonest birds were choseai to lead their set. 1 f 
I had had the arranging, 1 would have liad eagle order 
instead of falcon; jiarrot order instead of pye ; fjeacock 
instead of puultry; and as for the little brown sparrow, 
it should never have been h(iard of at all. !Nightiiigajft 
onlcr would have sounded so well! ” 

“ In the same way, I supj»o.se,” said Air. Gray, "you 
would have had lion order amongst beasts, instead of 
classing lions, tigers, panthers, and leopards under tiic 
division of cats.” 

" Cats !” cried Sidney, in surjjiiijo. 

" To return to our birds,” said the gentleman; “ though 
we have but the spiirrow kind to consider, it compre¬ 
hends such a vast variety a^s to be amiiged in teur 
divisions.” 

" Then it will take up the four fiiigeiU of my other 
hand,” said Sidney. “ Pray what comes first, for the 
little one ? ” 

“ Thick-billed birds, such as the grosbeak, bunting, 
and finches,* of which thoiv. aie moi’e than a hundred 
species.” 

Such as goldfinches, greenfinches, and bullfij'tihes, I 
suppose, sir,” observed the boy. 

^ Some of tho binb bore mentioned are well known in Indue Tlie 
Urk la called dAarat in Himiustini, or iAarui-paJhsh* la Benedli; the 
f(tarTowr is called ffiturinya in liindustiai, or ekarai in BengiiL 

* Some binla of &itohM aie called UUi in Kortbem ludk. 
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T)ic second division havo the upper beak somewhat 
hooked at the end, as is the case with swallows;' while 
the third division of the sparrow order have a notch 
near the end of the upper beak. Tliis is the case with 
thrushes, fieldfares, and blackbirds.*"^ 

“ Ihit where do my favourite nightiugidcs come?’* 

•'In the fourth division,” replied Mr. dray, “marked 
by bills straight, simple and tupermg. The largo class 
of larks, and also of pigeons,* rank with your musical 
friends/’ 

“Wbat puzzling divisions !** cried the boy; “larks 
and pigeons am not in the lea.st alike, and nightingales 
are so different from either. You have been very kind, 
sir, to tell me so much about birds; I wonder if 1 can 
manage to remember the six great orders. lam afraid 
that the four divisions of the army of spurrow.s will 
march out of my hrain.” 

And all tlie Latin names," ob.s(‘rved Mr, (iray. 

“ If you 'Would please, sir, ju.st to add the Latin a.s I 
gu over the English. First, tliero arc the fighter.s—the 
groody birds of prey—the order of falcon.^:/' contiTiuc<l 
Sidney, touching the little finger of his rigid, hand. 

* Accipitres,” ailded his friend. 

“ Secontl order, the parrot—1 mean the py<*.** 

“In latin the name is ])icai/' » 

“ Then iho web-feet—the <iin ks.” 

“Anseres.” 

“ Tlie fourth or<ler is—let me think—ah ! the long 
legged fellows—the cranes.” 

* The swtillow is callt’d ahihil in fJinduHtiui, or idlchanchu is 

* These birds remiroble those which are called kasiuH in llindustdni, 
or paiariyd.nuuau^ in Bongili. 

* Pigeons era odled kah&tnr both in UindtisUni and Bengali. 
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added Mr. Gray. 

“ Tlie fifth, the useful—the poultry.” 

« Galliu®.” 

" Oh, how much amused mamma would be, if 1 told 
her that yesterday I dined on one of the order of gallinss/' 
laughed Sidney. 

“ You will hardly forget the sixth orcler, the sparrow/’ 
observed Mr. Gray, “ which is passeres in Latin .”—From 
*' Fairy Kiww-cMt ; or, A Nutshdl of Knoujkdge^'* 


WK ARE SEVEN. 

BT WORDSWORTH. 

I MET a little cottage girl: 

She was eight years old, she said: 

Her hair was thick with many a curi 
That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air. 

And she was wildly clad: • 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair; 

—Her beauty made me glad 

Sisters and brothers, little Maid, < 

How many may you be ?" 

” How many ? Seven in aU,” she said, 

And wondering looked at me. 

«• 

And where are they ? I pray you teU.” 
She answered," Seven are we; 

And two of na at Conway dwell, 

And two are gmie to sea.” 
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** Two of us in the church-yarf lie. 

My sister and my brother. 

And in the church-yard cottage, I 
Dwell near them, with my mother.” 

You say that two at Conway dwell. 

And two are gone to sea; 

Yet you are seven; I pray you tell. 

Sweet Maid, how this may bo.” 

Tlien did the little Maid reply, 

“ Seven boys and girls are we; 

Tw'o of us in the church-yard lie, 

Ilcneath the church-yard tree.” 

You run about, niy little Maid, 

Your Umb.s they are alive; 

If two are in the church-yard laid. 

Then you are only five.’^ 

“ "J'beir graves are green, they may be seen,” 
The little Maul replied, 

“ 1 welve steps or more from iny mother’s door, 
And they are side by side.” 

“ My stockings there 1 often knit. 

My kercliief there 1 hem; 

And'there upon the ground 1 sit, 

And sing a song to them. 

M 

“ And often, after sunset. Sir, 

When it is light and fair, 

I take my little porringer. 

And eat my supper thera 
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The first that died was sister Jane; 

In hod she moaning lay, 

'fill God released her of h(ir pam; 

And then she went away. 

'* So in the chnrch-yard she wna laid: 

And, when the gms was dry, 

Togetlier round her grave vve played, 

My brother John and I. 

"And when the ground was white will] snow, 
And I could run and .slidn, 

My brother John was fotced to go, 

And hu lies by her side.'’ 

'* Tfnw many arc you, then," said I, 

'' 1 r they two arc in heaven ? ” 

Quick was the little Maid’s reply, 

O Ma.sterl we are seven.” 

“ Unt they are dead; UiO.se tw'o aic dead ; 

Their sfurits arc in heaven! ” 

'Twas tlirowing words away; for still 
The little Maid would have her will. 

And said, “ Nay, we arc seven ’" 


A TALK ABOUT iSTKAM. 


A CONVERSATJOK WfiTWTCEN-A GENTLEMAN NAMED M i GUAY, 
AND TWO LimE BOYS CALLED PHlLlBEIiT PHlLlMOliE 
.AND SIDNEY riKLCS. 

"Another very wonderful diseoveiy is that of tlie 
power of steam,** said Mr. Gray; "a power hy which 
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Testels can n<yw go against wind and (dde. and heav^ 
trains proceed at a''pace such as out forefathsKS nevei 
dreamed of." 

Do you mean such steam as comes from a kettle oi 
boiliiig water? ” asked Philibert. 

“The very same/’ replied Mr. Gmy. 

, don’t see what that can do,—except scald one’s 
fingers," said the hoy. “I don't undoi'stand one bit 
what you mean by the power of steam. Is not steam 
only hot water ? '* 

“ Water when heated to a cci*tain point becomes stoam," 
remarked Mr. Gray, "and in doing so it expands, that 
is, it takes up a great deal more room than it does in 
the.form of water, and a prodigious force lies in this 
power of expnimv/i.'' 

Philibert bit his lip with vexation, Sir h<i (Ji«l not 
understand Mr, Gmy in the least, but be wjis ashamed 
to say so after his silly boasting U) Sidney. Mi. G^iy, 
however, saw that his vrords were not un«lerstofj<S‘ 4ud 
kindly tried to explain his meaning l<> the boy. 

"You SCO tliis/’ he said, taking a walnut into his 
hand; "you doubtless know that it Ciime from a tree." 

“Yes; from our big walnut-tree/' replied Philibert. 

"Ai^that big treeeprang from one wcUnut; you may 
say thiffi it yns packed, leaves, braltchc.s, trunk and all, 
in the narrow ^pace of one shell/' 

“ 1 know that it was/* toid tlio boy. 

" Yeaifi^after yeai* it expanded by growth; here was 
great pow'cr of slow exphiisioii. The fulJ-giown tree 
takes a great deal-more room than the little kernel of a 
. nut 1 ]glace this walnut in a wine-glass; if it could 
tutddeniy expand to the sise of a tree,^ what would be- 
eome of tke glass ?" 


X 
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it Tti^dutd be smashed into bits! ” cried tlie boy. 

'* So would something much bigger and stronger than 
a wine-glass ” thought Sidney. 

" Now let U3 turn our thoughts to the steam. When 
you boil water in a kettle you turn it into steam—it ex¬ 
pands—it requires a great deal more room. Some of it 
escapes by the .spout, but that does not let it out quickly 
enough; you must know that if left on tlie fire it boils 
over—the steam forces the lid off the kettle.” 

** But one might have a kettle w’ith no spout" said 
Bliilibert; " and a lid fastened down so tightly that no- 
tliing could force it away. What would happen then ? 
W«mld not the steam be kept in its prison ? ” 

Nay,” said Mr. Gray; " the steam, sti-ong in Ijts 
power of expansion, would smash the kettle to pieces; 
iron itself woufd give way under the pi’essure.” 

“ I never could have fancied that steam, a thing that 
one can blow aside, or put one’s finger tlirough, as if it 
were noUung hut air, could have the leiust power over 
strong, firm iron,” said l*hilib(irt Bliilimore. 

“ Have you never heard of boiler c.xplosions ? ” asked 
Ml*. Gray. 

” Why,” said Sidney, ” there was one the other day on 
heal'd a steamer, which cost the lives of five or six ])Oor 
fellows.” 

“ These accidents,” continued Mr. Gray," areoccasioued 
by hot water in the boiler expanding into steam, for 
which no sufficient means of escape fre provid The 
huge boiler bui*s^ under the ]5>ressui4;'tbe confined steam 
thus tbi'ces its way to freedom. But,” added Mr. Gray, 
turning kindly towards Sidney Pierce, ” my little ftieiid 
there Icmks as if he had some question to ask.” ^ 

" I should like to know, sir,” said Sidney, ” how this 
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power of iteam cao set vess^ or railway-UMTiages 
going?” 

** Toil would not understand a description of compli¬ 
cated machinciy, my boj; you can hare but a general 
idea that the expanding steam forces up a piston, and that 
that piston is so connected with a paddle or a wheel os 
to set it and keep it in motion. There is an immense 
variety of steam-engines; they aroused for many differ¬ 
ent purposes and do their work much faster than it could 
done by hands. It is only steam, for instance, which 
makes it possible for the great Times newspaper to be 
printed off at the rate of one hundred and sixty copies 
in one mintUe ! ’* 

“ Pmy, who first found out that steam had .such won¬ 
derful power ? ’* asked Sidney. 

“ The idea of the possibility of its being used in 
maoltiucTy is at least as old as the time of Oliarlas 11.,’* 
replied Mr. Gray; *' for a Marquis of Worcester in the 
year 1663 published a book on iho subject, in which 
he mentioned a kind of steam-engine of his own contri¬ 
vance. In France, an inventor, whose name was Solo¬ 
mon de Caus,* was struck by the idea that si earn might 
be used to propel carriages. This unfortunate man, 
instead of being praised and rewarded for his divseovefy, 
was thiewn iiij^o a Frencli prison, where ho rfimaim‘<l t ill 
his death, looked^ upon as a madman by tho.se who took 
their own ignorance for wisdom i ’* 

“ What a dreadful thing,” thought Sidney, “ it must 
have l^een to have lived in times when people were 
punished and persecuted only because they were a great 
deal more clever than those around them.” 

" Various other thoaghtfhl men,” continued Mr. Gray, 
followed in the same track of discovety * but to the 
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famous Watt, who flourished in the reign of George 11I.» 
is perhaps due ilie prake of l>eiiig the actual inventor of 
the steam-engine.” 

" I thought,” said Sidney modestly, “ that mamma had 
told me that the name of the man who set sicam-trnins 
going, was Geoige Stephenson.” 

" (tetjrge Stephenson may he called the grand inventor 
of the milwfly system,” rei>lied Mr. Gray. " Steam-en¬ 
gines had been known before his time; tramvMiys, or iron 
lines on the road, had been usexi for common carts; but 
8tep}ien;?oii set llie stcaoj loromotivc, as it is called, on 
the lines; and from 1814, when his engine 'Blucher** 
lii’st j)ufre<l along tlie tr.amway, w<j may date the liegiii- 
ning of tli.il, wonderful system which has covered our 
island with an iron network of railways, and enables ns 
U> rush ii'oin one <’nd to ihe oilier at a pjice which our 
fathei'.s never even flrcameil iif” 

'* How astonished <3vcrv one must have been,” cried 
rhililfert, "the first time that they saw that ‘ Bluche.r ’go 
rushing along the railway.” 

Thi’iM was not much of 7'u.^hiny at the beginning; 

‘ Blucher ’ at first did not move faster than a lady could 
walk. Great inventions are seldom complete all at once; 
they require niucb tbmiglit. much patience, and much 
practice, before they ai'e brought to perfection.”— I’Vom 
Fairy Kn(nv-a~hU; or, /I FntsheU of. Knmoledge'* 

' stcani'Migiae was raJIod Bhidtfr in htr^nx of tb« 

iptiat I'ruaaiiin Ootioiwl, Matwlml lilucher, who h«Ip^ Dnke of 
WolUngtou to dofpwt the Fionch at the Iwttle of Waterloo, a.Ow 1815- 
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